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Two Fulton-Diesels—-380 B.H.P. 





For the third year in succession, the City 
of Crowley, La., Central Station shows a 
progressive reduction in operating expenses. 

In 1925, serving a typical domestic load with an 
overall station load factor of only 35 per cent, 
this FULTON-DIESEL plant generated power 
at a cost of $.01217 per K.W.H. The operating 
figures for the last three years are given in the 
table below. 

Charged against this plant was also the labor 
cost of operating a water works plant. And 


and 285 
B.H.P., in the Crowley Municipal Power Plant. 





since these FULTON-DIESELS were installed 
in June, 1922, this power plant has never had a 
cold line from engine trouble. 


The perfection of workmanship and design 
found in the FULTON-DIESEL assures long 
life operation at extremely low maintenance 
expense. It entails no burdensome investment 
in power equipment much beyond closely de- 
termined demands, as multiple units are feasible 
and may be installed only as power require- 
ments increase. 











‘SUMMARY OF THE 


Total Operating Cost: 


ANNUAL REPORTS 











Production | Cost per 
Kw. Hours Maintenance Kw. Hear 

Attendance, Fuel and Lubricating Oil : 
~ 4923 | 846,570 $12,328.69 $0.01456 
1924 1,089,191 14,395.50 0.01321 
1925 6,399,610 17,036.97 0.01217 
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We will gladly mail you copies of Bulletins on Fulton-Diesels in this class of service. 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY. ST. LOUIS, U. 5. A. 


SUCCESSFUL ENGINE BUILDERS FOR OVER SEVENTY YEARS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Dallas, Texas—Praetorian Bldg. 
Havana, Cuba—401-402-408 Banco Nacional 


New York—82 Wall St. 
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Truscon Steel Road 
Forms are made from 
3-16 in material 
throughout and all con- 


nections are securel 
riveted They are built 
solidly, and will sup 


port the heaviest finish- 
ing equipment without 
warping or bulging 
Note the sliding end 
connection and bearing 
end which holds the 
form perfectly in line 


More Speed— 
Better Work—Lower Cost 
with Truscon Steel Road Forms 


Truscon Steel Road Forms enable 
the contractor to do better work in 
quicker time and at lower cost. They 


line. ‘Their ample dimensions assure 
unusual rigidity and durability. They 
are built for permanent service. With 








embody many outstanding features 
and improvements. Their simplicity 
saves time in placing. Accuracy in 
alignment is assured by patented 
sliding connections, which lock the 
forms together securely in a perfect 


ordinary care Truscon Steel Road 
Forms will last indefinitely. Truscon 
Highway Engineers are at your dis- 
posal to help solve your paving prob- 
lems. 

Write now for full information 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Offices in All Principal Cities. 
Railroad Dept., 165 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Forei 
The 


Trade Division, New York. 
ruscon Laboratories, Detroit, Mich. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 


TRRUSCON 
STEEL ROAD FORMS 


*A complete line of Truscon Products for better roads built better—Wire Mesh for permanence 
—Contraction Joints for safety—Rib Bars for reinforcing—Curb Bars for curb protection. 
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What Really Is City Planning? 


By Edward M. Bassett 


Director, Legal Division, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 


HAT is city planning? Is city planning 
W in the domain of the civil engineer, the 

architect, or the landscape architect? 
hese questions are asked all over the country. 
One thing is certain—city planning and the 
city planner have come to the front. Every 
city has a dozen men, more or less, some of- 
ficials and some just ordinary citizens, who 
are devoted to the new science of modern city 
planning. We have so-called definitions of 
city planning. But they always tell us the 
aim of city planning, or the result of it, or the 
need of it, or the method of it. They never 
tell us what city planning is. There is a Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning and an 
\merican City Planning Institute. And, 
queerly enough, you can hardly find two per- 
sons who agree on what is city planning. 

The place of the architect is put to the 
fore by the architectural societies. Similarly, 
the place of the engineer is put to the fore by 
the engineering societies. Every one knows 
that landscape architects are mostly city plan- 
ners. Some deplore the fact that ordinary wn- 
certificated individuals seem often to qualify 
as city planners, 

efore I add my mite to the great store of 
learning on this subject, let us consider a few 
peculiarities of city planning. Before one 
stops to think, he knows instinctively, or thinks 
that he knows, what city planning is. The 
word is self-explanatory. But the more he 
‘ligs into the subject, the harder it is to define. 
One thing is rather clear—that the city plan 
is something that can be shown on a plan, or 
lap. If it cannot be so shown, it is not part 

' the city plan. Moreover, one would not 
say that everything that can be shown on the 


map of the city is part of the city plan. 
Surely, hills, woods, buildings, and factories 
are not part of the city plan, although they 
can be mapped and of course they affect the 
city plan. Court-houses, capitols, rows of 
buildings, and the arrangement of shade trees 
show where lines will be drawn on the map, 
but the buildings and shade trees are no part 
of the city plan. 

A second thought convinces one that the city 
plan is composed of intangibles. The drafts- 
man’s map, which precisely shows the city 
plan, consists of lines. They cannot be seen or 
touched on the ground itself. They are street 
lines, park boundaries, harbor lines, sites for 
public buildings, location rights for transpor- 
tation facilities, and the boundaries of zoning 
districts. There is nothing strange about this. 
If we stop to think, we will admit at once that 
a cyclone that took away all the structures of 
a city would not also take away the city plan 
—although it might make desirable some 
changes in the plan. That is because the plan 
is composed of intangibles. 


A Dynamic Map That Compels and Controls 
and Grows 

A static map which shows the tangible 
things within the city is not the city plan. The 
city plan is a dynamic map—something that 
compels and controls, and that grows with en- 
lightened public opinion crystallized into law. 

Again, sometimes we hear that good city 
planning requires that the homes shall be of 
harmonious architecture, such as is brought 
about by the submission of plans to a commu- 
nity architect. Some say that good city plan- 
ning requires carefully drawn private restric- 
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tions. Some say that laying out private golf 
courses or making groups of college buildings 
is city planning. But this cannot be so. For 
the parties to private restrictions can cancel 
them, the owners of private golf grounds can 
sell them for homes, and the trustees of the 
college can remove the buildings when and 
where they will. They are not part of the 
city plan, because individuals cannot obliter- 
ate the city plan according to their own will. 


Land Areas Differing in Legal Quality 

To go a little further, we notice that the 
only things shown on the city plan are land 
areas differing from one another in legal qual- 
ity. The street land differs from the park 
land, the park land from the sites for public 
buildings. Different again are the districts 
shown on the zoning maps. The legal charac- 
ter of the land outside the bulkhead line is 
different from that inside. 

“Beware,” the engineer or the architect may 
say. “We are being insidiously led into the 
realm of the law. City planning is the product 
of the engineer or the architect or the land- 
scape architect. Who ever heard of the law 
being the controlling element in city plan- 
ning?” 

But, strange as it may seem, the nubbin of 
the matter is that the actual city plan con- 
sists of the determination of land areas 
stamped with different characters by law. 
That power which does the stamping is the real 
city planner—that is, the community itself 
acting through its legislative body. Nothing is 
part of the actual city plan that does not exist 
under sanction of a statute. That is the way 
the community does its work in city plan- 
ning. It may be advised by the engineer, the 
architect. and the landscape architect. It will 
always do well to take their advice. But, 
after all is said and done. it is the community 
acting through its legislative body that makes 
the actual city plan, however much it has been 
helped by its advisers. The advisers have no 
power to place the stamp of law on land areas. 


For the City, of the City and by the City 

So at last we have found the proper place 
of these professions in city planning. They 
are advisers to the community. If any one 
else can give just as good advice, that per- 
son’s advice should be accepted, whether he is 
certificated and classified or not. It should not 
hurt the feelings of any of us, whether engi- 
neer, architect, landscape architect, economist, 
sociologist, or lawyer, to find out that it is the 
community that makes the city plan. That is 
why it is the city plan. It is not only made 
for the city and of the city, but it is made by 
the city. Private individuals as such cannot 
make it or change it or end it. 

“What a useless and dreary discussion!” 
some will say. Well, something is accom- 
plished if it shows the true relation of the mu- 
nicipal engineer, the structural engineer, the 
building architect, the landscape architect, the 
economist, and the lawyer to the city plan. It 
shows that after all they are all only advisers 
to the community, and they ought to see that 
the community has good advice before its 
agent, the city council, brings down its stamp 
on the land. Then, too, the stamp of the com- 
munity on the land has a permanency. It 
makes for permanency to understand that pri- 
vate restrictions, private streets, and private 
parks are not part of the city plan. Every 
Roman forum that was ever stamped on a 
land area, whether in Italy, Germany, France, 
or England, exists today as a public open 
space if population has been continuous. The 
best adviser in city planning is he who knows 
everything about structures above the ground 
and under the ground, both public and private, 
who knows all about good design and scale of 
buildings, and who knows all about the needs 
of human beings under city conditions. He 
will advocate and try experiments in housing 
and recreation, model villages and _ satellite 
cities, but he should not forget that in the 
end it is the stamp of the community on land 
areas that is the consummation of city plan- 
ning. 








. . . 
A Symposium on City Planning in Florida 

The holding of the National Conference on City Planning in Florida last month 
has resulted in the suggestion that The American City could render an important service 
to the municipalities of Florida, and to other rapidly growing communities throughout 
the United States, by publishing a symposium in which the city planners who have 
recently visited Florida would answer these two questions: 

1. What is the most important lesson which municipal officials, ay pone, or realtors in 


other states can learn from the developments of the last two years in Flo 
® What is the most valuable suggestion which you can offer to the leaders in municipal and 


civic affairs in Florida as a result of what you observed and Jearned on iy recent trip! 
Letters for this symposium will be welcome from all who have constructive 


suggestions to offer. 
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Road Maintenance Equipment—-Part I 
By Harry J. Kirk 


Ohio State Highway Engineer 





HERE are certain things 
tT fundamental to success in 

purchasing equipment. 
(he public official who buys the 
equipment must be honest. 
Salesmen sometimes become 
over-zealous. Many are will- 
ng to spend five dollars to 
make ten any time. There is no 
vreat harm in accepting a cigar 
a luncheon now and then, 
jut elaborate entertainment and 














unkets with lots of joy 
thrown in at the salesman’s ex- 
pense, compromise those accepting them and 
may become equivalent to accepting a bribe. 
temember, all these things must be added to 
the selling price. 

The public official having the power to de- 


cide the purchase of equipment must therefore 


e honest. He must also, frequently and with 
efinite finality, be able to use that little word 
i two letters pronounced “No!” This quality 
- sometimes called “guts.” 


\nother prerequisite to successful purchase 


of equipment is accurate knowledge of what 


best to do the job planned. This is chiefly 
. problem of fact finding—facts about the job 
ind facts about the equipment. With all due 
espect to salesmen, I might say that in pur- 


A RUSSELL ELEVATING GRADER ON STAGE CONSTRUCTION 


chasing equipment | place very. little weight 
on the salesman’s wind-jamming. Many have 
had no practical experience with the line they 
are selling. They have memorized a sales talk. 
That is all. 

There is a good reason for this state of 
aftairs. On account of the rapid change in 
highway conditions and allied industries, what 
is up to date today is out of date tomorrow 
and there are few salesmen who are in a posi- 
tion to have a fundamental knowledge of the 
line of road machinery they are selling. My 
own decisions, therefore, have been based 
chiefly on interviews with contractors, superin- 
tendents, and other men who have actually 
used the equipment in question. 








A P&H %-YARD GASOLINE-DRIVEN SHOVEL EXCAVATING A SIDE HILL 
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A FORDSON MOWER COMBINATION WHICH QUICKLY CUTS 
WEEDS AT THE ROADSIDE 


The ideal way to buy materials or equipment 
on public work is first to draw up detailed 
specifications, and then receive sealed bids 
from those able to furnish. 

Take the case of materials such as stone, 
gravel, tar, and asphalt. We have specifica- 
tions in great detail on these. We can take 
bids and make awards on the low price. It is 
easy to make tests and see that specifications 
are met in all particulars. 

In the matter of equipment, however, we 
have no specifications, even for small tools, 
that will permit us to take bids and buy on 
price. And when we come to large equipment, 
this is a still bigger problem. 

Take the matter of motor trucks, for ex- 
ample. Suppose you want to buy a 2-ton truck. 
About the best you can do is to make a few 
general requirements as to power, capacity, 
body, tires. etc., and ask for bids requesting 
that detailed specifications be submitted with 
each bid. You can get a score of truck manu- 
facturers to quote you a price, and each will 
claim his is the best buy at the price. No two 
trucks will be exactly alike, and there is much 
ground for difference of opinion as to the best 
“buy.” It is obvious that under these condi- 
tions low price cannot be the controlling fac- 
tor, because the price each quotes is for a 
different ‘article. But the public official has 
to satisfy himself which offer best fits his 
needs. 

This is the big difficulty in the purchase of 
equipment. The greatest help is a thorough 
knowledge, not only of the equipment, but of 
the job it is going to be called upon to do. 


Organization for Equipment Repair 
Five or six years ago the various state high- 
way departments had turned over to them by 
the Federal Government large quantities of 
road-building equipment, particularly trucks. 
This necessitated facilities for receiving, stor- 
ing, and distributing this equipment. Practi- 


cally every state had to arrange 
for a central garage and stor- 
age depot. 

Some state highway depart- 
ments are still maintaining 
these central garages, others 
are decentralizing this activity. 
The tendency is to provide 
garages more or less elaborate 
for equipment repair in the sey- 
eral districts or divisions into 
which the state is divided, de- 
pending upon the quantity of 
machinery operated. I have 
heard arguments for both plans, 
and my own opinion is that the 
best arrangement is the abandonment of the 
centralized system of repairs for the whole 
state and organizing for this by districts over 
the state. 

Practically all the war materials are distrib 
uted and there is no longer a need for large 
storage depots in the states. Ohio maintains 
a small garage at the state capital for repairs 
of central office cars only, and other special 
operations requiring a machine shop. 

Each repair center should have installed a 
system of cost keeping, simple but effective. 
An examination should frequently be made to 
determine whether repairs are becoming exces 
sive. Excessive upkeep may be due to poorly 
designed equipment, improper care by the 
operator, or the fact that the equipment is on 
work for which it is not fitted. When the cost 
of repairs begins to run excessively high, the 
time comes when the equipment should be 
traded in on new equipment or sold for junk. 
The disposal of junk or useless equipment on 
public work is always a source of trouble. 
Even though it were possible to get angels 
from heaven to take charge of its sale, some 
one would find fault. The best policy I have 
found is, wherever possible, to trade in old 
equipment as part of the purchase price of 
new equipment. 

It pays to take good care of equipment. Too 
much equipment is left out in the open, exposed 
to the weather, and at the mercy of every thief. 
Adequate storage should be provided during 
the winter months, Frequent inspections should 
be made during the working season, and com- 
plete overhauling should be done during the 
winter season. It costs a lot to have a machine 
break down during the working season, and 
no money is better spent than in the fore- 
stalling of breakdowns. 


Service by the Manufacturer 
The Maintenance Group of the Mississippi 
Valley Conference of State Highway Depart- 
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ments at its last meeting showed great disgust 
at the service at present being given by road 
equipment manufacturers. There is much dis- 
satisfaction at hold-up prices for parts and 
poor service on repair part orders. 

Some companies send out a field man. In 
some cases this fellow thinks it is his chief 
duty to get the state’s mechanics drunk. This 
is the exception, but it shows what a distorted 
idea some manufacturers have of what is meant 
by service. I believe it is good business for 
the road equipment manufacturer to send out 
a competent service man, not a salesman pri- 
marily, but a mechanic with much practical 
experience and good judgment. 

Every manufacturer knows that low prices 
and big profits lie in quantity production. 
Hence he designs his equipment to meet a 
general need. His machine may not fit a par- 
ticular job. A good service man can often 
suggest a slight and inexpensive change that 
will make a satisfied customer. He will thus 
be a help to the manufacturer and to the cus- 
tomer as well, 

My own experience is that often the engi- 
neers who design machinery are too “uppish” 
to heed a change suggested either by their own 
mechanics or by outsiders. In other words, 
they do not know enough of the kind of work 
the machine has to do. 


A Division Traveling Mechanic 

Where much work is being done and a 
large amount of equipment is being used, my 
experience has been, in Ohio, that a traveling 
mechanic for a district or division can save 
his salary many times over. Many times the 
engineer in charge of maintenance is not 
mechanically inclined. All his time may be 
taken up with other organization duties, so 
that he cannot give the specialized attention 
that equipment needs. 

Recently I stopped along the road to inspect 
| motor patrol grader. It had not been greased 








A SPECIALLY DESIGNED CHUTE FOR DUMPING 
SMALL PILES OF STONE AT THE ROADSIDE 
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MOTOR-TRUCK TANK APPLYING TAR TO 
ROADSIDE 


for a long time. Bolts were loose. It needed 
a general overhauling. The operator was 
careless. The superintendent pleaded igno- 
rance. The grader was ordered into the divi- 
sion garage for repairs. A traveling mechanic, 
a fellow who is a hard worker and can be 
trusted, can do a wonderful amount of good 
in watching cases of this kind. He can spot 
idle equipment and send it where needed. He 
should be in charge of the division garage. 
He should have power to discipline any one 
found abusing equipment in any way, even to 
firing careless operators. 


Standardization of Equipment 

There are many reasons for standardizing 
equipment. With but one make of truck in a 
district. the truck drivers and mechanics learn 
how best to operate and repair it. Better ser- 
vice can be given because fewer repair parts 
need be carried to take care of all needs. I 
must say, however, that this is an ideal hard 
to realize on public work, especially if you 
have several firms manufacturing the same 
kind of equipment in your state. 


Recommendations on Equipment 

It is with great hesitancy that I take up 
the matter of making detailed recommendations 
on equipment. The thing that makes road 
work fascinating is its variety. Because to- 
pography and climate vary everywhere, so do 
road problems differ in their character and 
the nature of the equipment best adapted to 
their solution. 

In many of the things I am about to say 
you may not agree with me, because you have 
in mind one set of conditions and I another. 
I, therefore, would ask that caution be used 
in following out the recommendations I am 
about to make. 

Grading Equipment 
“fany states are carrying on a program of 
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AIR-COMPRESSOR OPERATING PAVING BREAKER IN CONCRETE 
REPAIR WORK 


stage construction which is allied to 
maintenance work. In Ohio we completed 823 
miles of this sort of work in 1925, and it has 
met with great popular approval. This opera- 
tion has been carried out in outlying districts 
and the poorer counties where travel is not 
heavy. If such communities had to wait for 
$40,000 per mile roads, they would be in the 
mud for 25 years hence 
an all-year road at an average cost of $3,000 
per mile. The old road has been widened out 
and minor relocations made. Repairs have 
been made to bridges and culverts. The old 
road metal has been salvaged and local ma- 
terials used wherever possible. On account of 
a large program outlined, we have found it 
economical to heavy equipment. 
This stage construction grading merges into 
gravel or traffic-bound macadam maintenance. 
For grading operations we have found the 
following combinations of equipment most 
satisfactory. 

In hilly country, 10-ton crawler-type trac- 
tors worked in pairs, one with a 12-foot blade, 
and the other immediately following with a 
10-foot blade grader. On this sort of opera- 
tion we prefer the leaning-wheel type of grader 
because it is free from side slipping, it moves 
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We have given them 


purchase 


the earth higher, and is more 
easily and quickly pulled out of 
the ditch. We prefer the track- 
laying type of tractor in all 
cases, because it is not so apt to 
tear up the road surface or get 
mired in bad places. 

Under certain conditions m 
hilly country we are using 
gasoline shovels with %4-cubic- 
yard buckets on crawler typ: 
running gear. 

I look upon the _ gasolin 
shovel as one of the recent out 
standing developments in road 
building equipment for rural 
highways. There are several good shovel: 
of this type on the market. It is far bette: 
than the old-time steam shovel for light shove! 
work, because of its lower operating costs 
Where frequent moves are necessary, there is 
no bother with water lines or fuel transport 
problems. In coal-mining communities and 
oil well districts there is no trouble with bad 
water, as with steam shovels. 

All road men are familiar with wheel and 
slip scrapers, the latter for short hauls on 
small jobs and the former for long end hauls 
The wheel scraper, however, is mot wel! 
adapted to stage construction operations he 
cause there. is rarely room in the .ditch for 
it to load, except on relocations. 

In rolling or flat country other types of 
equipment have proved efficient. Where cuts 
are long and frequent turns are not necessary 
we have found the small model of elevating 
grader most valuable. With a sufficient num 
ber of trucks, Fords with gravity dumps are 
good and will move an enormous amount of 
material at a small cost. 

Under certain conditions I have never seen 
anything quite so efficient as a s:nall elevating 
grader for cleaning ditches. 

(To be concluded in the June issue) 
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Organizing a City’s Play and Recreation 


Assets 


By Jay B. Nash 


Superintendent of Recreation, City of Oakland, Calif., and 
Director of Physical Education, Oakland Public Schools 


ANY, if not most, of the cities of Amer- 
ica are in a state of leisure-time bank- 
ruptcy. The liabilities which encourage 

this misuse of leisure time simply outnumber 
the assets that encourage the right use of 
leisure time. ‘ 


What Are the Liabilities? 


The liabilities are cramped living quarters, 
small backyards—or none at all, heavy traffic 
in the streets, cheap amusement centers where 
various kinds and types of imitative robbing, 
passive commercial recreation may be bought, 
and a growing tendency to be spectators rather 
than participants in life-giving activities. 

One of the principal causes of the bank- 
ruptey is the misuse of what assets are avail- 
able. I venture to say that few cities in Amer- 
ica use fifty per cent of their available assets. 
| venture to say also that the assets which are 
being used are seldom used with an efficiency 
of over fifty per cent; this makes a total ef- 
ficiency for the entire city of twenty-five per 
cent. This is a very generous estimate, as ten 
per cent efficiency would more honestly picture 
the conditions in most cities. 


What Are the Assets? 


The assets are municipal playgrounds and 
parks, school play yards, available adaptable 
parts of all public buildings, swimming pools, 
baths, libraries, armories, schools, etc. No city 
will ever realize the extent of these assets until 
it sets itself the task of enumerating them. 


What Other Assets Does a City Have? 


In addition to the land and facilities belong- 
ing to the city, there exist facilities which may 
be leased for a nominal sum. Such facilities 
may consist of fields for baseball and football, 
-acant tracts or lots, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
club rooms, etc. Public-spirited individuals 
and corporations would many times willingly 
‘urn the same over to the city for temporary 
use. These tracts the city could use without 
the installation of expensive permanent im- 

rovements. 


In addition to those above, near big cities 


should be listed country roads, bridle-paths, 
trails, and open country. 


What Are the Assets of the Individual Homes? 

‘While many of the people in our cities are 
living in human packing-houses, the fact re- 
mains that America still lives in one- or two- 
family unit homes. We have simply not con- 
ceived the possibilities of play facilities in 
the home and backyard because of the fact 
that for centuries we have been used to the 
large open spaces. 

A spare bedroom equipped with a folding 
bed, makes an excellent playroom; as does a 
part of a double garage. In a backyard space 
20 x 30 feet, for the price of the average 
smoker’s cigars for six months, can be placed 
play equipment for children between the ages 
of two and eight years, which will monopolize 
much of their spare time. 

Of course, it will have to be assumed in 
this case that the curtains in the spare room, 
and the garbage can and ash-pit in the back- 
yard, and the man’s cigars, mean less to us 
than the life and happiness of our children. 


What Other Assets Are There? 


In addition to the facilities already enumer- 
ated, there is the large list of assets under 
control of semi-public agencies, such as 
churches, lodges, improvement clubs, country 
clubs, athletic clubs, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, religious organizations devoted to the 
solving of young people’s problems and many 
other groups and institutions too numerous to 
mention. These organizations receive their 
support from the public, and profess—in most 
instances rightly so—that one of their objec- 
tives is that they serve the community by help- 
ing to solve the problem of the wholesome use 
of leisure time. 

These assets should all become a part of the 
big plan. 

These items suggest the assets. Before any 
city has a right to ask for more public money 
for lands and buildings, the community has a 
right to ask: “Are you using everything you 
have? Can all these assets be so organized 
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THE OAKLAND COOPERATIVE PLAN 








The Oakland Plan involves primarily the Board of Education and the Board of Playground 
Directors. The two Boards agreed some years ago to center responsibility for the Department of 
Physical Education and the Recreation Department in one office, the title of the executive to be 
Superintendent of Recreation of the City of Oakland and Director of Physical Education in the 
Oakland Public Schools; the salary of this office to be shared. 

No responsibility entrusted to one board is re-delegated to another board, so that there is no 
legal handicap in this plan. When this officer is on a school playground, he is responsible to the 
Board of Education through the Superintendent of Schools; and when on a municipal playground, 
he is responsible to the Board of Playground Directors. 

When conducting activities in the parks or on property loaned by individuals or clubs, or 
in state or national parks, or the United States Forest Reserve, he is responsible in accordance 
with whatever agreement has been entered into by the governing boards. 


| EXECUTIVE STAFF 
—— ——" 




















Superintendent of Recreation and 
Director of Physical Education 
Oakland Public Schools 


(Salary shared by the two Boards) 














Paid by Board of Playground Directors Paid by the Board of Education 
(Recreation Department) (School Department) 
Assistant Superintendent of Recreation, Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Director of Boys’ Activities junior and senior high school girls 
Director of Girls’ Activities Supervisor of Physical Education, 
Director of Educational Dramatics junior and senior — school anys 
Director of Folk and Dramatic Dancing Supervisor of Physical Education 
Director of Industrial Recreation Office Staff 
Office Staff 




















PLAYGROUND ADMINISTRATION 


Both the municipal playgrounds and the school playgrounds are operated every 
day of the year 











Municipal Playgrounds—11 Units 
Funds supplied wholly by City Recreation Department 
School Playgrounds—49 Units 


Operated as nearly as possible by funds supplied, share and 
share alike, by the School and Recreation Departments: 


Paid by Board of Playground Directors Paid by Board of Education 
(Recreation Department) (School Department) 
Funds supplied through City Budget Funds supplied through County Budget 


Pay salaries of a ea directors from 


es 
9:30 A. M. to P. M. on non-school ° Pay salaries of playground directors from 
playground hours, after school and summer Salaries | +f x. : days 











3:15 to 5:15 P. on school 
vacations | 
Provide playground supplies for use during | 
playground hours, after school and summer P layground Provide playground supplies for use during 
vacations Supplies school hours 








Furnish one-half of crew of workmen for Furnish f workmen for 
repair and upkeep of grounds — repair Be ye a 








Provide large spaces on municipal units 
for school events, such as track meets, Space and A al. hy Re oe geo oe 
play days, regattas, etc. Equipment | grounds 














| 
Provide extra staff for conduct of inter- 
school events, including marking of grounds, Extra ’ Provide janitorial service, care of grounds, 
equipment, officials, etc. Staff year round 
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RECREATION ACTIVITIES | 














Recreation Department 














Furnish supervisors for conduct 
of activities 


Furnish twelve-oared boats on 
lake 


Operate and maintain a costume 
room. Loan costumes without 
cost 


Furnish Director of Educational 
Dramatics and Director of Folk 
Dancing 


School Department 








Evening Activities 
in School 
Gymnasiums 





| 





Aquatic Sports 





| 





Costume Room 





| 





Educational 
Dramatics 
(including pageants, 
May Days, plays, 
ete.) 











Furnish light, heat, and janitorial 
service 


Furnish oars and supervision 


Costumes used by schools 


Schools cooperate in connection 
with training children and con- 
duct of activities 





Give out permits each Monday 
morning at 8:30. Furnish 
fields, field houses, showers, 


Baseball Fields 


Furnish school fields whenever 
yards are adapted 





dressing-rooms, etc. 








Maintained by Recreation De- 
partment. Practically self-sus- 
taining 








Boys’ and Girls’ 
Camps 


Groups are organized in the 
schools 








OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Funds supplied wholly by city 
Recreation Department budget 





GOLF COURSE 

1—18-Hole Unit 
An eighteen-hole golf course is administered by the 
Recreation Department and is made practically self- 
sustaining by a small fee. 


FAMILY CAMPS 
Pamily camps are maintained to which families go 
for summer vacations. They are self-sus- 


taining. 

PLAYGROUNDS IN THE PARKS 

(Operated every day of the year) 
Through special arrangements with the Board of Park 
Directors, Saciiities Sie GaSe chiléven axe instaled in 

e parks. 
COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRIES 

The Recreation Department furnishes one full-time in- 
dividual to work with the Industrial Athletic Associa- 
tion of Oakland, a group of some sixty industries which 
have organized their various industrial units in an all- 
year program. 


COOPERATION WITH UNITED STATES FOREST 
SERVICE 


It is through this cooperation that the Department re- 
ceives large tracts of land in the mountains for the 
conduct of children’s and family camps. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE AND SEMI-PUBLIC 
The Recreation Department maintains a close affiliation 
with private and semi-public organizations, fu 


them in facilities for camping, fire- 
pices for picnics, athletic fields for tournaments, even- 





ing gymnasiums for leagues, auditoriums with kitchens 
for evening parties, and assisting them in any other 
way possible. All of these organizations in turn assist 
the Recreation Department through the loan of their 
facilities, such as athletic fields, gymnasiums, audi- 
toriums and swimming pools. 


— ORGANIZATION OF HOME PLAY 

The Recreation Department maintains a department for 
the promotion of home play. The Department fur- 
nishes specifications and blueprints for equipping back- 
yard playgrounds. This service is furnished through 
the medium of various women’s clubs and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 


EVENING COMMUNITY CENTERS 
(Operated every day of the year) 
Operated by the Recreation Department for the pur- 
pose of supplying wholesome recreational facilities dur- 
ing the evening period. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

The Recreation Department maintains a Service De- 
partment in addition to all the above outlined. This 
Service Department aims to answer all questions rela- 
tive to recreation facilities or activities which may 
arise within the city. It furnishes blueprints, plans, 
and specifications in connection with all types of ac- 
tivities; also slides and moving-picture reels, and 
speakers on all subjects related to leisure-time topics. 
The Service Department, in addition to this, sends 
skilled workers to conduct play activities for children 
or family groups whenever a sufficiently large number 
of citizens desire such service, 
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that they function as a unit?” 


Working Out Methods of Cooperation 


This article is being written more or less in 
response to almost daily requests for informa- 
tion as to how the various assets above out- 
lined can be drawn into a cooperative plan. 

People are asking: “What is the recipe?” 

Be assured there is no simple recipe—neither 
is there a complex recipe. One just cannot be 
given. 

However, a few basic facts might be set 
down for guidance, but-—the pie will have to be 
mixed and baked in each community. One of 
the reasons why cooperation is difficult is the 
legal statute contained in the court phrase, 
“delegatus non potest delegare,” which, in 
short, is that delegated power cannot be re- 
delegated. This applies to the subject at hand, 
for school boards, park boards, and playground 
boards, once delegated authority, cannot sub- 
delegate it. 

Since this delegation of power is impossible, 
methods of cooperation must be worked out 
along other lines. 

The only way I see in which this can be 
worked out is, as one of our men has put it, 
“the feet under the same table” plan. We can 
all sit down together and say: “Here’s the 
problem, What can we do?” 

In this particular round table conference 
somebody might say something as follows: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen:—This city which 
we represent has just one group of people for 
which play and recreation opportunities must 
be provided. This city has but one pocketbook. 
There are, of course, various taxing agencies 
and various private organizations reaching into 
this pocketbook, yet, regardless of the various 
bureaus, there is just one pocketbook. There- 
fore. how can we spend the money we have for 
the best interests of our city?” 

It would, in other words, be just the same 
as bankrupt proceedings: Here’s what we owe. 
Here’s what we have. What can we do to 
make us a going concern? 

In the field of play and recreation, this 
simply means very definitely settling down all 
the elements which should contribute and then 
working out a thoroughgoing method of co- 
operation. 

The major cooperation of municipal depart- 
ments will involve schools, parks, and play- 
grounds. These departments have in common 
many things: 

1. They deal with the same children. 

2. The revenue for support of the depart- 
ments is from practically the same sources. 
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3. The departments are in many ways com- 
plements of each other, the playground and 
park departments of the city extending through 
the period of after-school hours, holidays, Sat- 
urdays and Sundays when schools are not in 
session. 

The Board of Education has close contact 
with all of the children of the city. For use 
of the Physical Education Department, it is 
essential for them to have well-equipped play 
yards. To every one who has given the subject 
thought, it seems very inadvisable for the city 
playground department to attempt to duplicate 
the play space in parts of town where the 
school yards are of adequate size. 

Where the city playground department pro- 
vides space, it seems reasonable that it should 
be provided in parts of town lacking proper 
play space, and even adjacent to schools with 
inadequate yards. 

The parks in turn are coming to be known 
as the “Playgrounds of the People” and have 
a real contribution to make in supplementing 
the small school and municipal playground by 
the acquisition of large open spaces. They 
should be responsible for all the parking strips 
around school and municipal playgrounds— 
even if it has to be done through the medium 
of an inter-departmental requisition. 

This close cooperation avoids the possibility 
of having several city departments compete for 
the leisure time of the children and adults. 
It avoids having certain parts of town over- 
equipped and other parts of town utterly neg- 
lected. It also avoids the expense and con- 
fusion of several overheads. 

The Physical Education Department of the 
schools and the Municipal Playground Depart- 
ment of the city have the same ideals, namely: 


Physical efficiency—to be promoted through 
exercise in the open air, health habits, 
etc. 

Proper use of leisure time—to be promoted 
by habit-training in the youth and pro- 
viding proper play and recreational op- 
portunities for young and old 

Citizenship training—to be promoted through 
the teaching of sportsmanship, fair play, 
team-work, courage, courtesy, and other 
desirable qualities 


The Oakland cooperative plan, charted on 
pages 476 and 477, includes home facilities, 
playrooms, backyards, school yards, municipal 
playgrounds, parks, state and national parks, 
United States Forest Service, industries, pri- 
vate and semi-public institutions. In spite of 
this low per capita cost—about 75 cents—there 
are few families in the city that are not 
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touched with considerable regularity by the 
cooperative plan. 

In a democracy, the words “all men” assume 
a very large place; in fact, the test of real 
democracy is simply that no one is to be left 
out. This is superbly stated in our Declaration 
of Independence, which sets forth that all men 
“are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
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liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” If this 
dream of a democracy is to be realized in this 
country, one of the essentials will be that all 
men have equal rights to the fulness of life 
that comes with the wholesome use of leisure 
time. One of the big steps toward this ideal 
of democracy is a big city cooperative plan 
whereby all the assets are properly function- 
ing. 


First State Highway Safety Committee Named 


OVERNOR A. G. POTHIER of Rhode 
Island has appointed a Rhode Island Com- 
mittee on Street and Highway Safety, 
“committing to them the responsibility of carry- 
ing out the work and recommendations of the 
Conference in this state,” according to informa- 
tion received by the office of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. This is 
the first state to take formal action on the rec- 
ommendations and conclusions of the Conference.* 
The members of this permanent committee are 
George R. Wellington, Elmer L. Hewitt, Ever- 
itte St. John Chaffee, William F. O'Neil, George 
|.. Miner, Arthur A. Thomas, Ralph W. Eaton, 
Charles E. Redfern. 


The North Dakota State Highway Commission 
has advised the Secretary of the National Con- 
ference that Governor A. G. Sorlie is calling a 
State Safety Conference for April 29 and 30, 
which is to be held at the state capitai and will 
probably be attended by over 200 people. A state 
conference has been called in Michigan in May, 





* The consolidated final report of the Conference was 
published in full in the April number of THe Amenrt- 
City (beginning on page 380). Excerpts from several 
of the committee reports submitted to the Conference 


will be found in The Municipal Index for 1926, pages 
122-429, 


and it is understood that plans are being formu- 
lated for a similar state conference in Illinois in 
the near future. According to a statement made 
by the Florida delegation to the National Con- 
ference, the Governor of that state contemplates 
calling a state conference within the next sixty 
days. 

The National Conference on Street and High 
way Safety at its recent meeting in Washington, 
March 23, 24, and 25, emphasized the importance 
of these state safety conferences as a means for 
carrying out the program adopted by the Na- 
tional Conference. At the close of the last ses- 
sion upon motion by Governor John G. Winant 
of New Hampshire a resolution was adopted 
unanimously, providing that “the members of this 
Conference from each state be hereby requested 
to serve as an Organization Committee for their 
respective states to promote the adoption of the 
Conference recommendations through state, re- 
gional, and local conferences or other appropriate 
organizations.” In presenting the motion, Secre- 
tary Hoover said, “ I welcome Governor Winant’s 
motion that this Conference should be followed 
by state conferences devoted to the same purpose, 
having advantage of the long investigation and 


carefully worked out recommendations of this 
Conference.” 


Tax Rates and Ratio of True Value to Assessed Value 


OME years ago to answer local inquiries the 

Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 

began collecting the comparative property 
tax rates of larger American cities. The list of 
cities has grown until it now contains 215 munic- 
ipalities, and includes the rates separately for city, 
school, county and state purposes. 

Of course a mere statement of actual legal tax 
rates in each community would not be inform- 
ing, because the basis of assessment varies. Some 
cities have a high tax rate but a low assessed 
value. Other cities assess at nearly 100 per cent 
of true value and have a correspondingly low 
rate. ; 

For true comparative purposes it was there- 
fore necessary to adjust the legal tax in accord- 
ance with an estimate of the ratio of true value 
to assessed value in each city. These estimated 
ratios are obtained by correspondence with cham- 
bers of commerce, real estate boards, and others 
in each city. The ratios are only averages, since 
individual properties in each city will be assessed 
some at higher and others at lower ratios than 
that given. 


The following is the tabulation of the 13 cities 


having a population of so00,000 and over, in the 
otder of the adjusted tax rate or actual tax 
burden: 


Estimated 
Legal Rate Ratio of True 


per $1,000— to Assessed Comparative 

City All Purposes Value Rate 
er $84.00 3714 $31.50 
Pittsburgh ........ 33.02 85 28.07 
Baltimore ......... 28.52 90 25.68 
Se WOON senses. 26.76 92.5 24.75 
NN one wiwie tise 24.70 100 24.70 
Philadelphia ....... 27.00 90 24.30 
Milwaukee ........ 31.60 76 24.00 
awed eun<< a 35.65 66 23.77 
Ee wink a s.0e 25.07 80 20.06 
Los Angeles ..... 37.70 50 18.85 
eee 21.90 85 18.62 
MD Ear 24.70 75 18.53 
San Francisco 34.70 50 17.35 


Reprints of the entire tabulation as published 
in the National Municipal Review (setting forth 
in some detail the various factors affecting prop- 
erty taxes in the cities included) are available at 
the office of the Bureau, 216 East 


Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Stimulating the Morale of Municipal 
Employees 


By Leonard D. White 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


\ NE of the practical problems which are 
giving more and more concern to wide- 
awake city executives is how to keep 

the city officials and employees who are per- 
manently engaged in city work from getting 
in a rut and how to prevent the development 
of misunderstandings, personal jealousies, and 
disagreements which tend to create a frame 
of mind in which the most efficient work can- 
not be done. 

Ten years ago the problem of efficiency in 


municipal govern- 


ment situation may easily develop and how it 
may depress the morale of city employees, 
unless specific attention is given to the whole 
problem. A few months ago the Honorable 
William E. Dever, Mayor of Chicago, invited 
the writer to make a study of the Chicago em- 
ployment situation from this point of view. 
The study revealed a wide range of conditions 
which depressed the initiative and confidence 
of city employees*. These conditions very 
largely grew out of the neglect of sound em- 

ployment policy char- 





ment was primarily 
thought of in terms 


acteristic of an ear- 
lier administration. 


of good organization, 
sound purchasing 
methods, approved 
technique in budget 
making, and careful 
selection of em- 


ployees by a civil 
service commission. 
These improvements 


of the twentieth cen- 
tury are, without any 
question of first-rate 
importance, and mu- 
nicipal government 
has achieved notable 
improvements by rea- 


Creating a Better Public Employ- 
ment Environment 


The suggestions in the accompanying 
article go somewhat beyond the usual 
scope of plans for the organization and 
administration of municipal government. 
They are based on the assumption that an 
important contribution to American 
municipal life and governmental effi- 
ciency can be made by providing the right 
kind of employment conditions and in- 
centives to efficiency for the great mass 
of the public employees. This lesson 
has already been learned by the more 
progressive business firms, and it can be 
only a matter of time before the progres- 
sive municipalities develop this phase of 
personnel management. A notable con- 
tribution can be made by any city which 
aggressively takes the lead along such 


Among these condi- 
tions may be noted 
the almost universal 
suspicion entertained 
by the city employees 
that favoritism and 
political influence 
were the chief fac- 
tors which enabled 
one to get ahead in 
the city service. Merit 
and capacity was 
thought not to re- 
ceive its due recogni- 
tion. Owing to a lax 
administration of the 





well-known Chicago 
classification, “un- 








son of their wide lines as these. 
adoption. 
In more. recent 


years, and particularly since the wide discus- 
sion of morale and personnel efficiency during 
and after the war, city executives are coming 
to see more clearly that great improvements 
in the efficiency of city government are to be 
expected from the maintenance of a high level 
of the personal efficiency of the staff of the 
various departments. The problem is rapidly 
defining itself in terms of the creation and 
maintenance of a total employment situation 
which will enable the city to secure, to hold, 
and to stimulate the best kind of city em- 


ployee. Obviously, nearly every phase of the 


city’s employment policy has a part to play in 

creating such an employment environment. 
Some evidence has been brought together 

which indicates how an unfavorable employ- 


egual pay for equal 
work” was characteristic of many branches of 
the city service. Discipline was extremely 
lax in many departments, although in others it 
was maintained at an admirable level. A gen- 
eral loss of initiative and unwillingness to 
take responsibility was characteristic of large 
groups of employees, a fact which was com- 
plicated by the lack of stimulating leadership 
in many departments. A lack of loyalty to 
the best interests of the city was observed in 
many instances. In short, the city service 
lacked the vigor, energy, drive, high sense of 
loyalty and devotion to public interest which 
ought to be characteristic of the public service 
in a city as large as Chicago. 





“Conditions of Municipal Employment in Chi : 
Study in Morale, published by the City Clerk, Chicane. ; 








All this leads to the inqury, “What steps can 
be taken to change the character of the em- 
ployment situation so that a high type of 
municipal service can be developed?” A num- 
ber of suggestions may be made along this line. 
Of fundamental importance is the develop- 
ment of an equitable adjustment of salaries 
both as between individuals and as between 
one class of employment and another class of 
employment. The modern _ classification 
movement has gone very far toward providing 
an adequate solution of this problem, and it 
is of interest to note that the Chicago service 
is now being reclassified. 


Individual Adjustment to Work 


It is also very important to bring about as 
fine an individual adjustment to work as pos- 
sible. Any one who observes the nearly un- 
critical means of selection which are still em- 
ployed by civil service commissions quickly 
comes to the conclusion that few applicants for 
city employment really know what kind of 
work they will secure nor are they assisted in 
finding work properly adapted to their special 
qualifications. The public service calls aloud 
for the application of at least the elements of 
vocational guidance to secure the proper place- 
ment of the large number of persons who en- 
ter every year. Greater care in the original 
selection and placement will go far to eliminate 
the large number of misfits and to draw out 
more completely the latent possibilities of these 
people by putting them in proper adjustment 
to their work, Studies of industrial fatigue 
and of the effects of monotony in industry. 
lead one to suspect that much will be gained 
in the public service by working out a system 
of periodical reassignments so far as may be 
possible within the general type of work per- 
formed. In industry the problem of individual 
adjustment has already been carried a long 
way under the skillful leadérship of the psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists. It is too early 
to expect the public service to inquire into the 
dominant reveries of its employees, but in- 
dustry has already probed into these unex- 
plored fields in the endeavor to draw out the 
maximum possible attainment of each indi- 
vidual. 


Keeping the Staff “Keyed Up” 

Much advantage to the public service can be 
gained by providing an effective stimulus in 
keeping its staff “keyed up.” All too fre- 
quently city employees find themselves caught 
in blind-alley employment with little or no 
\pportunity for promotion. Public service 
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could be made much more attractive to the 
better type of employee by arranging the pro- 
motion system so that a man could move with 
relative ease not only from department to de- 
partment within the city, but from one juris- 
diction to another jurisdiction along the same 
or related lines of work. This looks toward 
the creation of a clerical pool, to take an 
illustration which has already been worked out 
in some branches of the Federal Government. 

Perhaps the most effective stimulus to sus- 
tained effort is to be found in the recognition 
of meritorious work. Very little attention in- 
deed is now given to this phase of employment 
technique, except that negatively discipline is 
applied when employees fail to perform their 
work properly. On the positive and construc- 
tive side an unexplored field remains to be 
opened up through the recognition of merito- 
rious service by city officials and employees. 
This may be accomplished through the medium 
of a city newspaper, by using the daily press, 
by a system of financial rewards such as em- 
ployed in the Chicago Police Department, or 
by citation within the department or by the 
mayor. 

The maintenance of a high morale in the 
city service requires also capable leadership. 
The city manager cities are probably, on the 
whole, the most progressive in this respect, but 
one need only recall the brilliant achievements 
of Morris L. Cooke in Philadelphia to realize 
that effective leadership can take place within 
the framework of any type of municipal gov- 
ernment. In connection with the problem of 
effective leadership, it is probable that much 
can be accomplished by the organization with- 
in the departments, and perhaps within the city 
as a whole. of joint councils on which the em- 
ployees will be directly represented. The de- 
velopment of such councils in the British civil 
service and the notable achievements which 
they have already accomplished lead one to 
believe that a similar result would be expected 
from the same plan in this country. 


Incentives to Replace the Profit Motive 


Fundamental to the whole problem of the 
morale of municipal employees is the provision 
for adequate motives to sustain the highest type 
of work. It is clear that the competitive en- 
vironment and the gain incentive which dom- 
inate American industry play a_ relatively 
minor part in public affairs. In order to 
achieve the best possible service, public em- 
ployees must have a motive which will create 
the same driving power in them which the 
profit motive gives to ambitious employees in 
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commercial enterprise. Students of municipal 
administration have not yet been able to find 
the equivalent of the competitive system, but 
something may be expected from the develop- 
ment of recognition, from wider opportunity 
for promotion, from the extension of the merit 
system to the higher positions, thus giving 
some worth-while prizes to the classified city 
employees, and from the achievement of pro- 
fessional recognition. Much may ultimately 
be expected also from the increasing efforts 
of educational, religious, and civic institutions 
throughout the United States to instill in the 
minds of youth the unselfish motive of service 
to the public. 

Among many groups of public officials the 
motive to which they respond most readily is 
the desire for professional recognition. In 
the development of a sense of professionalism 
in the public service lies perhaps the greatest 
possibility of sustaining morale on levels here- 
tofore unachieved. This will naturally be the 
product of a long evolution, but in some groups 
of city employees professional organization 
may now easily be brought about. The city 
managers, the bacteriologists, the chemists, the 
physicians, form so many nuclei of profes- 
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sional interest; the teachers have long had 
their professional organizations which are 


making constant contributions to the educa- 
tional system, Far-sighted municipal execu- 
tives will take the lead in developing some 
specific means of calling forth the professional 
interests of these groups. In Chicago the rec- 
ommendation was made in favor of a Muni- 
cipal Institute of Public Administration. 

Finally, it may be suggested that a high 
morale among city employees can be adequately 
developed by giving attention to social organi- 
zation. A brilliant Secretary of the Interior, 
Franklin K. Lane, took the initiative in de- 
veloping a service club at Washington. This 
club included several thousand employees, was 
wholly supported by small dues, and gave the 
advantages of club life to the employees of 
the Department of the Interior. Within any 
city having a staff of 5,000 people there is full 
opportunity for the development of club life 
on an elaborate scale. In the smaller cities 
the same thing can be accomplished on a less 
comprehensive line. 


Eprrortat Note.—See also “The Personnel Problem in 
the Public Service,” by Fred Telford, Chief of Staff, 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, page 261, 
Tue American City, March, 1926. 


Realtor Organizations Turn Attention to Beautifying Downtown 
Districts 


SPRING cleaning of the city’s business dis- 
A trict to keep up with the standard of at- 

tractiveness of its parks and residential dis- 
tricts has just been started by the Kansas City 
Real Estate Board, which has appointed five com- 
mittees to take charge of the improvement cam- 
paign, each committee to be appointed to a defi- 
nite section of the downtown retail district. It 
is planned to eliminate unsightly conditions on 
vacant property, to clean up vacant storerooms, to 
banish overhead signs, and to remove the side- 
walk display of merchandise. The campaign fol- 
lows an appeal for greater orderliness and beauty 
in the business sections of American cities made 
at the annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards in Detroit in June 
of last year by H. R. Ennis, of Kansas City, 
former president of the Association. 

“Outside of the Fifth Avenue Improvement 
Association of New York City,” Mr. Ennis said. 
“practically nothing has been accomplished toward 
the improvement of the business sections of our 
cities. Our residential districts, taken as a whole, 
are beautiful, but business districts in the aver- 
age American city have not been created with 
the idea of beauty or dignity. 

“Skyscrapers are placed side by side with dilap- 
idated fire-traps, which may be dusty and unin- 
viting and badly in need of repair, and, if such, 
are usually partially vacant. In addition, a half- 
dozen ‘For Rent’ signs may be plastered on win- 
dows and walls. 


“Our cities today are struggling with an ex 
cessive use of signboards. I find in many places 
that the best streets are despoiled by signs of all 
sizes and colors, some partially over the sidewalk, 
some covering the sidewalk, and some running 
across the full width of the street. Streets which 
would otherwise be beautiful are made ugly and 
cheap, and become second- and third-rate streets 
I have seen vacant lots filled with old automo 
biles and other rubbish. Advertising companies 
secure for a mere pittance the prominent vacant 
properties of our cities, roofs, and fronts of build 
ings, and other places of vantage. 

“Our business sections are where we spend our 
business lives. From an esthetic point of view 
they should be equally as important as residen 
tial regions.” 

Property owners, tenants and agents on the 
various downtown streets will be organized to 
improve the general appearance of their thor 
oughfares. Leaders in each block will be selecte:! 
to carry the campaign direct to the storekeepers 
The business section has been divided in this way 
to keep the interest of the participants by stimu 
lating competition. 

A hundred palm trees will be planted along the 
railroad entrance to Corpus Christi, Texas 


through the activity of the Corpus Christi Real 
Estate Board. The board is inaugurating a cit) 
wide paint-up week. 
—From the National Real Estate Journal { 
April 5, 1026. 
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for Ten 


These Men Have Been City Engineers 
Years or More in One City 

















c. F. W. Wallow 


W. E. Sarver W. D. Willegerod 
City Engineer of York, Pa., City Engineer of Canton, Ohio, City Engineer of East Orange, 
Since 1915 Since 1913 


N. J., Since 1911 














G. H. Randall 


John Ericson Wallace Treichler 
City Engineer of Oshkosh, Wis., City Engineer of Chicago, IIL, 
’ Since 1899 Since 189 


City Engineer of Rock Island, 
7 Tl., Since 1897 











Chas. H. Reynolds Thomas E. Collins E. M. Sneckenberger 
City Engineer of Fort Dodge, Ia. City -—Engineer of Elizabeth, ity Engineer of Billings, Mont., 
odg' ’ 
Since 1899 N. J., Since 1913 Since 1915 
Additional photographs of city engineers who have occupied that position for ten years or 


more will be welcome for publication in a subsequent issue) 
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Asymmetric Street Lighting 
By T. W. Rolph 


SSUME a city which should have the 
A services of 500 policemen. With the 

full force on active duty, crime would 
be kept in check, traffic would be properly reg- 
ulated, and the city adequately protected. 

Now suppose that this city actually employs 
only 250 policemen. Suppose also that the 
force is inefficient, wasting half of its time 
and not distributed properly throughout the 
city. The result can easily be imagined. 
Crime and traffic accident would take a toll 
of economic loss far greater than the addi- 
tional cost of an adequate and efficient police 
force. The inconvenience and suffering to in- 
dividual citizens would constitute a further 
loss, less tangible, but no doubt even greater 
than the computed economic loss. 

Perhaps no American city is so poorly pro- 
tected as this. Yet substitute “light” for “po- 
licemen” in this story and you have an accu- 
rate picture of the actual conditions to-day in 
many American cities—we might almost say, 
in the typical American city. The amount of 
light supplied for street lighting is only ap- 
proximately half of the amount necessary to 
obtain the full measure of protection which 
street lighting can give to a city. Even the 
light which is supplied is, to a large degree, 
wasted. Known and proved methods of et- 
fectively utilizing light are disregarded. Light 
which might contribute to greater safety on 
the street is lost in the skies and trees, or on 
lawns and houses. Many street lamps are 
placed so low that glare in the eye goes far 
to counterbalance the useful effect of light on 
the street. Glare and inefficiency are toler- 
ated to an extraordinary degree in the typical 
\merican city today. This does not mean 





FIG. 1.—LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF A BARE 
LAMP 





FIG. 2—A STREET LIGHTED WITH BARE 
LAMPS, OPAL GLOBES OR METAL RE- 
FPLECTORS 


that there are no good street-lighting installa- 
tions. There are many such installations in 
various cities, and there are a few cities 
whose complete lighting systems are excel- 
lent. Yet the typical condition is not far 
from that described above. 

Nor is it a mere flight of the imagination 
to substitute “light” for “policemen” in this 
picture of inadequate protection. It has well 
been said that “a street lamp is as good as a 
policeman.” Light is, in fact, one of the most 
important aids in the protection of the mod 
ern city. Both crime and traffic accidents are 
greatly influenced by the character of the 
street lighting in any city. 


Light vs. Crime and Traffic Accident 

Light is a protection against crime. Again 
and again it has been shown that crime de- 
creases when light on the street increases. A 
typical example is that of Cleveland, where 
the installation of adequate street lighting in 
the business district reduced crime over 40 
per cent. 

Light is a protection against traffic accident 
Statistics have been gathered definitely show 
ing the relation of light to traffic accident. I! 
seems well established that in the typical 
American city today at least 17% per cent 
of all traffic accidents which occur at night 
are due to inadequate street lighting. 

It is entirely valid, therefore, to compare 
our present inadequately lighted cities to the 
city with an inadequate and inefficient police 
force. The difference is one of degree only. 
The present lack of light on the streets is just 
as expensive as lack of a portion of the po- 
lice protection would be. 
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FIG. 3.-A STREET LIGHTED WITH SCIEN- 
TIFIC STREET-LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Improved Lighting 


What, then, can be done to improve this con- 
dition? There are three ways in which im- 
provements may be brought about: first, more 
light may be provided; second, more efficient 
sreet-lighting equipment may be used; third, 
the street lighting may be installed in a more 
scientific manner, 

It goes without saying that-the first of these 
methods is of prime importance. If our po- 
lice force should consist of 500 men, we can- 
not expect to police the city adequately with 
250 men, no matter how efficient they may be. 
Nevertheless, the 250 men should be used as 
effectively as possible. Indeed, if the 500 men 
cannot be obtained immediately, it becomes 
doubly important to use the 250 in the best 
possible way. 

Continuing the comparison of a street-light- 
ing lamp to a policeman, let us see how well 
the lamp is performing its function. Figure 1 
shows graphically the distribution of light ob- 
tained from a typical street-lighting lamp. 
The light is emitted in all directions. Half 
of it goes downward and half of it goes up- 
ward. The upward light is largely wasted. 
Since the street occupies_only a portion of the 
area below the lamp, even the downward light 
is not all useful. Some of it is spilled on 
lawns and houses, where too much light doés 
no good and is often objectionable. As a po- 
liceman, the bare lamp is about 25 per cent 
efficient. Yet that is not all of the story. The 
bare lamp produces a series of bright spots 
and dark areas on the street. Vision is difficult 
because the eye is constantly trying to adjust 
itself to one and then another intensity. And 
so even the 25 per cent of light which 
reaches the street is not spread out over the 
full street area, and the result is spotty illu- 
mination. In other words, the policeman does 
not cover his entire beat. He stays close to 
the center of it. 

Now suppose the lamp is equipped with an 
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opal or white glass diffusing globe, such as is 
often used for street lighting. The appear 
ance is greatly improved. The lamp has be 
come a street-lighting unit pleasing to look at; 
in other words, the policeman has acquired a 
more attractive uniform than he had before. 
But does he perform his duties any better? 
Quite the contrary. The diffusing globe ab 
sorbs some of the light and, as the name im 
plies, it diffuses the remainder in all direc 
tions. Half of the emitted light still goes up 
ward, and half of it is scattered downward in 
all directions. It is not distributed properly 
over the street and still gives spotty illumina- 
tion; in fact, the distribution of light is practi- 
cally the same as that of a bare lamp, and the 
amount of light is less. As a policeman, the 
lamp with a diffusing globe is still only about 
25 per cent efficient and he does not cover 
his beat; he still sticks close to the center of 
it. 


Suppose, however, a metal reflector is used 
over the lamp in order to redirect some of the 
upward light down toward the street. Here 
is obviously an improvement in efficiency. A 
considerably greater amount of the light of 
the lamp now reaches the street. Yet the light 
is still poorly distributed over the street. There 
is more light under the lamp, but comparative 
darkness half-way between lamps. The illu 
mination is spotty. As a policeman, the lamp 
with metal reflector is more efficient than the 
bare lamp, but he still does not cover his beat; 
he still stays close to the center of it. 

Figure 2 shows the general effect obtained 
when a street is lighted with bare lamps, lamps 
equipped with opal globes, or lamps equipped 
with metal reflectors. 





FIG. 4.—LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 4- 
WAY REFRACTOR, LOOKING DOWN FROM 
DIRECTLY ABOVE 
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PIG. 5.—LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 2- 
WAY REFRACTOR, LOOKING DOWN FROM 
DIRECTLY ABOVE 


Light Can Be Redirected 

Now, let us surround the lamp with equip- 
ment designed to redirect and distribute the 
light. The greater part of the upward light is 
now turned downward; the excess light on 
lawns and houses is turned out toward the 
street; and sufficient light is directed far up 
and down the street to illuminate properly the 
street area between lamps. Figure 3 shows 
the general effect obtained. The policeman 
has become efficient and he covers the full 
length of his beat. 


What Is Asymmetric Lighting? 

Within the last few years the idea of 
asymmetric street lighting has come strongly 
to the front. It is an idea which promises to 
be a definite and very considerable contribu- 
tion to public safety. Asymmetric street light- 
ing means more light on the street; it means 
better-lighted streets—streets that are safer for 
traffic and better protected from crime. 

The bare lamp gives a symmetrical distribu- 
tion of light about the vertical axis. Before 
the development of asymmetric lighting, 
street-lighting equipment made no modifica- 
tion of this symmetrical feature. It turned 
the light downward or upward to give a very 
different and often much more efficient dis- 
tribution of light. but it made no redestribu- 
tion of light in lateral or sideways directions. 
The complete light-unit still gave a symmet- 
rical distribution of light about the vertical 
axis. Therefore, a point on the lawn at a 
given distance from the light unit received 
the same light as a point on the street at an 
equal distance. 

Asymmetric street lighting corrects this 
waste of light. Asymmetric means not sym- 
metrical. It means that the distribution of 
light about the vertical axis is no longer sym- 
metrical. Asymmetric street lighting sends to 
the street the light which would otherwise be 
delivered in too great a quantity toward the 
lawns and houses. 





Asymmetric Lighting Not New 


The idea is not new. It is almost as old as 
lighting itself. The old kerosene lamp with 
a tin reflector at one side of it was an asym- 
metric lighting-unit, although a very ineffi- 
cient one. 


Asymmetric lighting-units have been in 
common use for a long time in many fields of 
illumination, such as show window light'ng, 
desk lighting, and others. The automobile 
headlight is an example of an asymmetric 
lighting-unit. Even street lighting-units of 
the asymmetric type were made many years 
ago, but.they were not at that time a practical 
success. The present vogue of asymmetric 
street lighting started when inter-city high- 
ways began to be lighted, about four years 
ago, but it gained little headway until applied 
to city street lighting. The first asymmetric 
ornamental street lighing was installed on 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, and lighted in 
December, 1923. Several non-ornamental 
asymmetric installations were made at about 
the same time, and since then the spread of 
the asymmetric idea has been very rapid. 

Light may be redirected by reflection or by 
refraction. In street-lighting practice, refract- 
ing equipment has proved to be much more 
serviceable than reflecting equipment. Re- 
fractors for street lighting have been devel- 
oped to a high state of perfection, and the new 
asymmetric types of street lighting units de- 
pend upon refractors to obtain the special dis- 
tributions of light. 

For non-ornamental lighting with units 
mounted over the center of the street, there 
are 4-way and 2-way refractors. For orna- 
mental lighting, with units mounted at the side 
of the street, there are refractors which turn 
the light out away from the lawns and houses. 

Figure 4 shows graphically the light dis- 
tribution of the 4-way refractor, looking down 
from directly above, and Figure 5 shows the 
light distribution of the 2-way refractor look- 





FIG. 6.—LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF THE BI- 
LUX REFRACTOR, LOOKING DOWN FROM 
DIRECTLY ABOVE 
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ing down from above. Here is a striking illus- 
tration of the effective light control which 
may be obtained with prisms. These two re- 
fractors are identical in shape and size and 
look exactly alike, except to an observer at 
close range; yet they give widely different 
light distributions, due to the difference in 
the prisms. 

The 4-way and the 2-way refractors form 
the basis for non-ornamental street-lighting 
systems more efficient, more effective, and 
more useful than those which have been em- 
ployed in the past. The 4-way refractor is 
used at street intersections. The 2-way re- 
fractor is used between street intersections 
when blocks are too long to be lighted effec- 
tively by a lamp at the intersection only. A 
typical good installation for residence streets, 
carrying local traffic only, would be as fol- 
lows: 


Lamp size—4,000-lumen, 400-candlepower 
Type of refractor—4-way and 2-way 
Type of fixture—dust-tight 

Mounting height—25 feet 

Spacing—200 to 300 feet 


The most desirable spacing is in the neigh- 
horhood of 8 times the mounting height, or 
200 feet, with lamp set in refractor to give 
maximum candlepower at 75°, or 15° below 
the horizontal. A more economical spacing, 
and one which still gives excellent results, is 
12 times the mounting height, or 300 feet, with 
lamp set in refractor at 80°, or 10° below the 
horizontal. 

Such an installation of 4-way and 2-way re- 
fractors, carried throughout the entire resi- 
dence district of a city, provides fully ade- 
quate street lighting for light traffic. Thor- 
oughfares must have more light because they 
carry much more traffic than the typical resi- 
dence street. Business districts must be still 
hetter lighted, and they-are the first part of 
the city to deserve ornamental treatment. 


Asymmetric Lighting in Business Districts 

For thoroughfares and business districts, 
the asymmetric street-lighting units at present 
available use either the Bi-lux refractor or 
the asymmetric dome refractor. Figure 6 
shows the characteristic distribution of light 
by the Bi-Lux refractor, looking down from 
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FIG. 7.—LIGHT DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
ASYMMETRIC DOME REFRACTOR, LOOKING 
DOWN FROM DIRECTLY ABOVE 


directly above. Figure 7 shows the charac- 
teristic distribution of the asymmetric dome 
refractor, looking down from directly above. 

The Bi-Lux and asymmetric dome refrac 
tors are used inside ornamental globes or lan 
terns made of glass which diffuses the light 
only slightly. Complete diffusion such as ob- 
tained with white glass would destroy the 
effective distribution obtained from the re 
fractor. A slight degree of diffusion gives an 
excellent appearance and allows the refractor 
to perform its function efficiently. An un- 
limited variety of ornamental designs may be 
made using the same internal refractor. 

It may be thought that the asymmetric idea 
will reduce street-lighting costs. Such is not 
the case, however. Almost without exception, 
in our American cities today. it is to the ad 
vantage of the public to use any gain in effi- 
ciency to improve street-lighting results, 
rather than to reduce street-lighting costs. 
The average street-lighting system today is 
inadequate. The economic loss due to this 
condition is very considerable. Street-lighting 
expenditures should be increased. It is expen- 
sive not to increase them. The asymmetric 
idea cannot take the place of this increase, 
and much less can it justify a decrease. What 
it can do is to make the necessary increase in 
expenditure somewhat less than it otherwise 
would be. Asymmetric street lighting brings 
us closer to the day when our streets will be 
as safe by night as they are by day. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper 
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FIRE WASTE CONTEST RESULTS 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States has announced the results of the fire waste 
contest for 1925 conducted by its fire waste council. 
class; Long Beach, Calif., in Class 2; Battle Creek, Mich., in Class 3; and Albany, Ga., in Qlass 4 
Albany won the Class 4 prize in 1924 also, and the grand prize for 1925. 


Portland, Ore., wins the prize in cities ef the first 
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CLEARING A ROAD DRIFTED WITH SNOW 


At left, road cleared by Mead-Morrison tractor. 


Center, making the second cut. 
drift 


At right, breaking up a 4-foot 


Cost of Snow Removal by Tractors 
By E. A. Terhune, Jr., C. E. 


HERE has been much said about the 
T practicability and economy of using trac- 

tors for snow removal in towns and 
cities, and there seems to be a universal de- 
mand for definite facts and figures as to the 
cost of such a method. Like a great many 
other processes in their initial stages, it has 
been found with tractors on snow removal 
that experience is the truest teacher of the 
cost of this work, and not theoretical calcu- 
lations based on certain ideal conditions (con- 
ditions in two cities or towns are never alike) 
nor the apparently final figures issued by cer- 
tain towns, cities, counties, or even the Federal 
Government, as to the exact expenditures dur- 
ing the season, deducting from these expendi- 
tures the exact cost per mile for removing 
snow in that locality. 

The answer to the cost of snow removal in 
brief is this. There are so many variables in- 
volved which are different for every city and 
town in the country that a blind statement 
cannot be made that it costs so much per mile 
per season to plow snow in one locality and 
have this applicable to another. The true 
method of arriving at the real cost is by con- 
sideration of these variables in a formula 
which begins with some basic unit, which is 
universally the same in tractor snow removal. 
This unit is the cost of tractor operation per 
mile. 


Widths of Road Vary 
The writer had occasion to get reports from 
various towns, counties, and Federal authori- 
ties which gave the cost of snow removal 


per mile per season ranging anywhere from 
$26 to over $200. The diversity of these figures 
indicates the uselessness of applying them to 
the conditions of various towns and cities, 
since the unit taken in these cases has been 
the cost of removing snow per mile of road 
rather than the cost of operating a tractor per 
running mile. It is evident that in the first 
case the mile of road is such a variable that 
the basic unit gives nothing definite to start 
on. Naturally, the cost of removing snow for 
a mile of road in a big city on a boulevard 
100 feet wide is going to cost more than re- 
moving snow on a mile of back road in a 
country town, where the width of the road is 
but 12 or 15 feet, and where one trip through 
by the tractor suffices, whereas on the boule- 
vard it may be necessary to go up and down 
several times to obtain the proper width. 
Naturally, the cost of opening up the boule- 
vard, where the tractor has to go up and down 
several times for each mile of road, is going 
to be nearer $200 per mile of road. while 
opening up a mile of country road would be 
nearer to $26 per mile of road. 


Snowfall Varies Greatly 

Here, again, an error is made by relating a 
mile of road with the cost of opening that mile 
of road for the season. It is evident that snow 
conditions are widely different in various lo- 
calities, ranging from the southern edge of 
the snow belt to the northern edge, and from 
the east coast to the interior, where in one 
place there may be five good storms a season, 
and in another place ten storms a season. The 
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accurate method is to begin with the right 
unit, which is the cost of operating a tractor 
per running mile. 


Formula Embraces All Variables 


The variable factors to consider are these: 
1. Number of miles of road in a town 
2. Average width of the streets 
3. Average number of storms per season (as shown 
over a period of several years) 
4. Peculiarities of the road system as affecting drift- 
ing conditions 
Cost of operating a tractor, including gasoline, oil, 
storage, repairs, depreciation on machine, and 
interest on money 
In fact, a formula for snow removal in any 
particular town may be obtained reasonably 
accurately as follows: 
C= N+R+T+W) XSXO0+14+D 
This formula, although having rather a com- 
plicated appearance, is exact and simple when 
one considers the legend of these letters as 
follows: 


C = total cost of snow removal per season. 

N = number of miles of road in a town. 

R — extra number of miles tractor runs over these roads 
per storm for one complete circuit (which in- 
cludes the necessary turning back over some roads 
because a continuous circuit is impossible). 

! = extra number of miles which a tractor will run over 
the roads per storm to give the necessary width. 

W — extra number of miles tractor will run over the 
roads per storm to handle drifting, due to the 
wind blowing after the storm ceases. 

S = average number of storms in that locality as shown 
from several years’ reports obtainable from the 
Weather Bureau. 

O = operating cost per mile of tractor. 

I interest on money, 

D — depreciation, 


o 


Light and Heavy Snow 

One factor which is often held up as one 
of importance is that of the depth of the snow 
or the weight of the snow (whether it is light 
or whether it is wet and heavy). These two 
factors are not vital factors in figuring the 
cost of snow removal by tractor, for the rea- 
son that these items are to be borne in mind 
when one considers the cost of operating the 
tractor per mile. This operating cost will 
make allowance for these items in figuring the 
average speed of a tractor per mile for snow 
plowing, in just the same way as one figures 
the gas consumption in the speed of an auto- 
mobile, giving consideration to traffic condi- 
tions and hills. A car may go 45 miles per 
hour for most of the time while covering a 
100-mile trip, but because of hills and traffic 
the average speed in that distance may be 
thirty miles per hour. By the same token, a 
tractor having a speed of 6 miles per hour on 
high gear may do all of its snow plowing, 
including drifts and idling, at an average of 
4 miles per hour because of these various fac- 
tors which reduce the high speed average. 


Application of Formula 
To give a concrete application of this for- 
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mula, let us assume that a certain town has 
50 miles of road, and that the layout of these 
roads is such that for a tractor to cover the 
entire 50 miles, even with the most careful 
planning, it would be necessary for the ma- 
chine to go back over its course and cover 
an extra 25 miles to go over the 50 miles of 
roads once. Again, let us assume that in this 
particular town, 25 miles of road are back 
country roads of about 15 feet width; also 
that there are 15 miles of secondary highways 
which are 30 feet wide; and that the remain- 
ing 10 miles of road are state roads of 60 
feet width. To go full width on all these 
roads, it would be necessary to go over the 
hack roads but once, making 25 miles of travel 
(no extra mileage) ; to widen out the 30-foot 
roads full width, it would be necessary to go 
over these roads three times (30 extra miles) 
making 45 miles of travel; and to open up the 
state roads it would be necessary to go over 
them five times, making 50 miles of travel 
(40 extra miles). The total travel, therefore, 
to open up these roads full width would be 
120 miles, of which the extra travel is 70 
miles. We can assume under average condi- 
tions that this town will require the tractor 
to run an additional 10 per cent of the net 
road mileage to clear out a few places where 
drifting occurs and the wind fills the snow 
in again after the snow ceases to fall. The 
amount of this work, of course, depends to a 
large extent on the nature of the roads and 
also on the preparation given before the snow 
season by erecting snow-fences, and is easily 
estimated fer each particular town. 


We will assume also that there is an average 
of eight storms a season requiring the use of 
the tractor. For figuring the operating cost of 
the equipment, let us take for example the 
Mead-Morrison “55” Tractor with which the 
writer is acquainted. This machine handles 
all but heavy drifts on high gear at 6 miles 
per hour, and considering the heavy drift- 
breaking, and other time out as above stated, 
the average snow plowing speed under all 
conditions would easily be 4 miles per hour. 
The machine burns less than 3 gallons of gas 
per hour, and a quart of oil in a 12-hour day. 
The cost of this fuel is therefore about 75 
cents per hour, making an excessive allowance 
for gas and oil. 

The cost of the operator will be figured at 
60 cents per hour. The total of these items of 
gas, oil and operator comes to $1.35 per hour. 

From the manufacturer’s statistics and ex- 
perience it has been found that an allowance 
of 15 cents per hour is widely ample to cover 
the items of repairs, storage, and other inci- 
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dentals. This brings the cost to $1.50 per 
hour for operating the tractor with an aver- 
age speed under all conditions of 4 miles per 
hour, giving a cost of 37 cents per mile, 
which in this example we will consider as 
40 cents. 

Interest on the money invested in the ma- 
chine is $342. when figured at 6 per cent. 
Depreciation as shown by the manufacturer’s 
records is 1242 per cent, or the amount of 
$713. 

Using the above formula, therefore: 

+ 5) X (8 X .40) + ($342 + $718) 


{ (50 + 25 + 70 


(N) (R) (T) (CW) (CS) (OO) (I) (D) 
[his reduces as follows: 
C 150 X $3.20 + $1,055. 
Therefore: C = $480 + $1,055 = $1,535. 


Since the above figures include every factor 
which must be dealt with in the cost of snow 
removal as well as variables included in the 
road system of any town, and considering 
also that the operation of the tractor is over 
50 miles of road system, it becomes evident 
that the ownership and operation, and there- 
fore the entire cost of snow removal for the 
town per is practically this exact 
amount, subject to such variations in any other 


season 
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towns as the above variables may warrant for 
local application. 

The result of this computation not only gives 
a reasonable cost as worked out in various 
localities, but also has been borne out in actual 
experience by those who have kept track of 
what it has cost them for a season of snow 
removal by tractor when run over approxi- 
mately as many miles as we have included 
above. Such a definite and accurate system 
of figuring the cost of snow removal for any 
particular town or city means an added advan- 
tage to that town or city which uses such 
snow-plowing equipment. 

Instead of the old-fashioned method of 
guessing what the cost will be and appropriat- 
ing either far too much money, or, as in most 
cases, so little that when the time comes the 
funds are not nearly sufficient, we have in this 
instance a method that each town may count 
on and figure in its budget with reasonable 
confidence of its accuracy. 

The elimination of this guesswork should 
prove of considerable assistance to highway 
commissioners, finance boards, boards of select- 
men, and, in fact, any group which has to 
determine the best methods for snow removal 
and estimate the cost thereof. 


Laying Underground Cable for Street Lighting in St. Louis 


has made use of a western agricultural im- 

plement for laying cable in the streets of 
St. Louis at a great reduction in cost as compared 
with ordinary methods, in connection with a $1,- 
250,000 contract for electric street-lighting exten- 
sion. 

The implement used is known in irrigated farm- 
ing districts of the West as a Killefer subsoiler. 
It consists of a heavy knife or blade which pene- 
trates to a depth of from 12 to 24 inches and in 


A CHICAGO contractor named A. M. Ryckoff 


this instance was hauled by a 5-ton Caterpillar 
tractor. The cable was attached to the blade of 
the subsoiler and paid out from a reel as the plow 
advanced. In this manner 240 feet of cable was 
laid under a brick sidewalk in 6 minutes. 

The cable was placed under the sidewalk as close 
to the curb as possible. With the cable attached 
to the knife the tractor pulled the blade througr 
the brick. Earth and brick fragments fell back 
into place behind the knife and workmen followed, 
tamping the earth and relaying the brick. The 
cable was laid under concrete side- 























walk with equal ease, with the ex- 
ception that in this case a crew with 
pneumatic hammers hewed a line 
through the cement in advance of 
the tractor. A cement crew fol- 
lowed, making repairs. 

Where it was necessary to cross 
the street, holes wére dug at either 
side, and an auger with extension 
handle was used to bore a hole un 
der the pavement. Thus the old 
system of hand trenching, with its 
labor cost, damage to the pavement 
and delay to traffic, was completel) 
done away with. 

The cable consisted of copper 
electric wire covered with rubber 
insulation, which in turn was pro- 
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KILLEFER DRAWN BY CA 


TERPILLAR TRACTOR PLACING 
STREET LIGHTING ——-., ay BRICK PAVEMENT IN 


tected by a winding of hard steel 
tape. The outside was covered wit! 
asphaltum. 








Water-Meter Problems 
By Harry Barth 


Associate Professor of Government, University of Oklahoma 


T is now generally accepted that a munici- 
| pality should meter the water it sells. 

Though most practiced in the sections of 
the country where water is scarce, a constantly 
increasing number of cities are measuring the 
water they sell to consumers and charging for 
it in accordance with the amount sold. The 
view is held that water is a commodity, and 
the rules governing the sales of other com- 
modities should govern this one also. In addi- 
tion, it is believed that metering water tends 
to eliminate waste. Certainly, the installation 
of meters causes an immediate decrease in the 
amount of water used. If this means a de- 
crease in the amount used rather than the 
elimination of water previously wasted, its 
social value is questionable. The chances are 
that habits of cleanliness, previously estab- 
lished, continue, and that the percentage saved 
results from stopping leaks and saving on 
the water used in irrigating lawns. 

With the adoption of meters on a large 
scale, many questions come up in regard to 
the practice of installation and the control 
after they are installed. It is with problems 
of this general character that this summary 
deals, 


Who Should Pay for Meters and Installation? 

In the first place, who should pay for the 
meters, and who should pay the cost of in- 
stallation? It rests either with the property 
owner or with the city. The practice at the 
present time varies considerably. In the second 
column of the tabular statement of information 
regarding water service appear the installa- 
tion fees of a number of representative cities. 
lhere are a number of practices current. One 
is to fix a uniform installation fee. This is 
usually fixed at a point to cover the average 
cost, though in many cases it falls below. 
Rixby, Okla., for example, charges $15. This 
approximates the average for a_ residence, 
assuming that a standard meter costing about 
$10 is installed. Some communities. on the 
other hand, charge an amount considerably be- 
low the actual cost. This is especially true of 
the smaller towns of Oklahoma. Another 
method is to grade the fee in accordance with 
the actual cost of the meter and_ service. 
lorain, Ohio, is typical of this group. The 
ictual costs are paid by the property owner in 
\ltoona, Pa., and Lincoln, Nebr. These costs 


include the cost of the meter, of making the 
tap, and of all labor and material incidental 
to bringing the water into the house. In some 
communities an additional charge is made 
when the pavement must be broken. Detroit, 
Mich., for example, charges $20 extra for 
breaking the pavement. This charge, however, 
is increased if the break is made during the 
first year. In some cases the owner puts in 
the service, while the city furnishes and sets 
the meter free of charge. The practice in 
Flint, Mich., is approximately the same. In 
some communities no charge is made except 
for fire service. Providence, R. I., is in this 
category, as is New Orleans, La. Battle Creek, 
Mich., rents the meter at a cost of from ten 
to twelve cents a month, though the meter 
may be purchased at cost by the property 
owner. On the other hand, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Manchester, N. H., Waterloo, Iowa, Elmira, 
N. Y., and Gloucester, Mass., charge nothing 
for connection or meter. This general reivew 
of the practices indicates the divergence of 
the methods employed. 

Which of them represents the best practice? 
Two factors should be kept in mind. In the 
first place, it should be remembered that the 
use of water has a definite social value. So- 
ciety receives a distinct benefit from the abun- 
dant use of water for household purposes. Cer- 
tainly, in buildings used for residence pur- 
poses, the installation should be made as 
cheaply as possible. The same consideration 
should not apply to a building used for indus- 
trial purposes. In the second place, the tear- 
ing of paved streets should be recognized as 
distinctly bad practice. Any obstacles which 
may be placed against cutting a paved surface, 
should be regarded as socially desirable. The 
practice suggested here is that industrial estab- 
lishments should be expected to pay the total 
cost of making the connection with the main 
and carrying the water into the establishment. 
For connections with residences, it is suggested 
that the city carry the water to the curb line. 


but that the property owner be expected to - 


carry the water into the apartments. This 
may seem to be an arbitrary method of han- 
dling the situation, and yet here is no standard 
by which to be guided. As in the field of 
taxation, a compromise has to be made. The 
determination of the extent to which society 
should go in assisting the individual, where 
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DATA ON FEES FOR METERS, SERVICES AND TESTING METERS 


Deposit Required for Meters Payment for Installing Service Fee for Testing Meters 
\lexandria, Va........ Amount of bill for one month. Service paid for by application at cost plus 
Flat rate one quarteradvance.. 10%......ccccccccccscccccccncseces $2 to $15 if correct 
eee SOO a oy éns dnseeeae das oo an costs paid by property owner, including 
EE rr rae Sa Fi 50 
SS ae None. . ‘s .. 50 cents for setting meter; property owner 
pases plumber for all services from main to 
bik Wap nouSesiithtieuna ah it ehikt $1 if correct 
Ashland, Ky....... $3.. . $15 or tap, which is refunded to property 
owner at rate of 20c per 1,000 gal. water 
passing through meter................. $1 if correct 
Augusta, Me.......... None .. Tapping $20 to $50, including meter; renewal 
service without meter at $12 to $22...... $1.50 to $50 
Aurora, Ill..... ee. ee ... Meter purchased by property owner and 
installed free by city................0.- None 
Baltimore, Md......... None.... . Standard service at $12 to $18 plus $2 to $6 
per sq. yd. for paving services over 1” on 
time and material basis............-... $2 to $10 if correct 
Battle Creek, Mich..... None.... sarueixse'be mae $16 on cost of pipe; total cost if over 1’ $30 


for standard service outside city limits; 
meter rented 10c-12c month; sold at cost None 


Billings, Mont......... 2 times bill from tenants, with 
a minimum of $5.......... Cost of service paid by property owner..... None 
a OB. cnneesetcnsaee ch hs verses oT) RR eee ee ae Pena ee None 
Blackwell, Okla........ $3, residence: $5, business. Ee OE PR AE None 
Boston, Mass.......... None So sneekaben cv sweete ss 54” service to $55; all others at cost....... Actual expense if cor- 
rect. $3 deposit 
Deeekbet; DERI. + ::2 ck BRR 6 cue io ansevc ceed wees Property owner pays cost of material and $2 when at request of 
labor used on his property............ ue property owner 
Burlington, Vt......... None, except advance payment City puts in tap and lays line to street line, 
of sum equal to one family also puts in box; meter furnished for cost 
PE ee eee OF is 43 64 > bi bears oneee EE SE 
Contam. GRtss 6. sccccies SE eee $12 to $47 up to 2”, then full cost..... 006 nee Eee 
Cantem, GIR. ccccesies is bike Ske ae Wwe 3 cne aes aoe Se a ee ear .. None 
Cease, WENO vcassvves Rs chs cesus avactcreen ° All expenses paid by property owner, includ- 
ing cost of meter, which is installed by city 
eee . .. None 
Cedar Rapids, Ia...... eee eeéuuldcenneeuwa None, $1 for reconnection each time meter 
is removed. .... Terror TT Ty Se rere 50c if correct 
Charleston, S.C....... Deposits from tenants........ Cost of service from main to property line 
SE «ies aviwtive uae eae heeee deka $1 if correct 
ee A ee ee err eer Tn En. 2» + wus bike Peres wee None 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 6 months’ bill in advance..... $25 to $210 on unpaved streets; $45 to $230 
I OU esn 0 sé sc tancaeabivecke $1 to $10 if correct 
Cleveland, Okla........ $25, large meter; $15 small 
PRE so aa cwatnn seeneehe en REPO SO CET ET COT Ce Tere re None 
oe a a ee $20 to $70, including running service to prop- 
sn can n cove npeeadsanweots ++. None 
Columbus, Ga......... eee None, except for large fire service connec- 
tions paid for at cost by consumer, ....... None 
Comanche, Okla....... a ere ee eee Seer kerewens ee None 
Concord, IN, Bi......0+% None Di nndenshesas sacks soko biedeetaneee None 
Council Bluffs, Ia...... $3 to $5 for residence; trifle 
over monthly bill for busi- 
ee ae Meter free; plumber sets all pipes. .»+++ None 
Covington, Ky........ Bill in advance for quarter if All service at expense of owner; meter fur- 
outside city limits......... nished and installed free........ Se 
Cosmbosionsh B04... 0006 MEBs 5 5 s0saxchsyiudvcnndns Pe On NE. sca e Vine senitansd ccxcus $2 if correct 
Cushing, ORIG... 0.000% $5, residence; $10 to $25, busi- 
BOS Snacgueetysehaseteee CEE COLE PT eT ee ee $1 if meter is correct 
Dallas, Tex. .....+++s: NOMG. - cscccccsedeesieveces $il. 60 to $25 on unpav ed streets; $21.20 to 
$28 on pavement; breaking pavement, $10 
So SS ae ers es .. 50c and $1 if correct 
Daytona, Fla....... eS | eer ST ee aS re ere a None 
Detroit, Mich......... MTT rT No charge for meter; $40 to $240 according 
to size and distance of service; $20 extra 
for breaking pavement; extra equipment at 
cost plus 20%; $35 extra to cut Ist year, 
and $20 extra to cut 2nd year pavement.. None 
Douglas, Ariz....... .. None inside city limits; $4 
Ps ccaesansancduneses Cost of service paid by property owner... .. $1 if correct 
Duluth, Minn...... .. 2 months’ bill from tenants... None.............. bah Oweedensccdaewsons 50c if correct 
eee er | re a ee a ere ee. 
Bakinart, Ime. oc cecess PON ncpecsdnecevavecseues 50c —apnepnitee 50c for transfer.......... None 
Bees, I, Wewsssewees $5 to $100 from tenants...... tithe tak tan ans a be Oued oe woke en Cra $1 if correct 
BE, GES. 0 van veces EE Ee See = Soon, $2.75 to $4.25 for tap.............. Property owner pays 
for time if correct 
Evansville, Ind..... .. Depends upon nature of prem- Meter free, but set at expense of consumer 
Es naes et xeeans with annual service charge of $3 to $40 
payable semi-annually in advance; con- 
sumer makes all service connections; fire 
eurvice at cont plus 6%... ..ccsoscsccecs None 
Fairview, Okla...... ee fee : , hth hi Weente Wane beteeeksss Kacererese None 
aa BO... : .... Property owner pays cost of line from main 
to meter with no meter charge.......... $1 if correct 
Florence, S. C.......... Se | ERE eee None 
Fremont, Ohio......... None.... . $20 on paved streets: $15 on unpaved streets. None 
Geary, Okla........... None.... , . Consumer furnishes meter-box and city in- 
4 Sa erry None 
Gloucester, Mass....... None.... | ES Perret te None 
Grand Island, Nebr.... $6..... ‘ i ra cck ances cn hab edv ose ua eee None 
Great Falls, Mont...... None.. DD coe hdkaaléedhinws tence od sk dem een None 
Guthrie, Okla......... None.. > PDs SekS bbs echenete's+ey5¥0 500 vee epee None 
Harrisburg, Pa........ None.. , $10.50 meter deposit, same to be installed by 
plumbers at owner's expemse............ None 
Hastings, Nebr........ None. . : .. Plumber installs all service at expense of 


GUIs ba benedonsesancssscs See 
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Deposit Required for Meters Payment for Installing Service Fee for Testing Meters 
libbing, Minn........ $5 from tenants............. NE Ae ee None 
fintom, OKIE... s0.sces NS oe re $10.50 Am wit. |. | l(a None 
lolyoke, Mass........ ee ienustsGdehberes <atinews Stock and time plus 10% meter rental at $2 
: 7 SE A art ar epeaee None 
Hominy, Okla......... $12, domestic; upward, busi- 
Si ccechGeiebeces hs cays EE cick cad 5. aa. aie on os ok 6 eh oO None 
Jackson, Miss. ........ WORN bases ccccbucnde $15 and $20 to tap main and run to curb, 
with meter furnished free............... None 
Kenosha, Wis....... (< BN o Aba bacases ss ai nb Saas $20 TO eee 
K noxvillé, ROMs «cna s 6. SE waka Uihedce heeascre 25 for standard service to property line; 
extra size at cost plus 15%............ $2 to $20 
Lincoln, Nebr. ib) BED onk& ehalcd es «6.4406 008 Property owner pays all cost including meter. None 
Long Beach, Calif.. - $2.50, domestic; $5, business; $15 to $245 on unpaved streets, -$30 to $260 
$100 oilcompanies ..... on pavement; for oversize service where 
34” would do, $31 to $91 on unpaved 
streets and $46 to $126 on pavement; fire 
RIS oad neh oc orawalni een «wits wenn $1 to $5 if correct 
Lorain, Ohio's <<sc<scas Ds cera dct eine baa ne we $28 to $75, according to size of lead, plus 
costs of relaying pavement; $5 less in alley; 
$2 for basement meter; $10 for box meter.. $1 if correct 
Madill. Clihe < i:0i0ceua seaweeds Suse sb cbencen Lt RRR eee vedi etetevasuene $1 if correct 
Manchester, N. H.. OT SRS SR re ees BRN « Ghawakinen iv andaieessnaeéchawdas None 
Marshalltown, Ia...... | EER ey a ee re $1 to cover inspection of job. and installation; 
plumber installs service at expense of prop- 
erty owner, including Dn. wexeetones None 
Maysville, Okina s o+cc ROMs s cccnincasiccecesiscese Tapping new main, $10; tapping old main, - 
5 CC SECO SESE TEESE SEBEL E EEE EEE EE EEE EES one 
Milwaukee, Wit. .<vss< SOOMIRs Semi ces ness co 55500 0% $7 and $8.50 for new tap, and $1 for recon- 
re ie Few neeaaeed es oes evs None 
. Minco, Okla...  secese To equal 134 times monthly 
oS Re ee rr eee None 
Moline, TH. ..ss«nteee May require payment of bill i in Meter furnished and installed by water de- 
SE wi 6 605 050 %.0 40006 partment, and owner provides other service $1 to $5 if correct 
Monroe, LO. .ssserreee nS MON Lo. os asia aeeneSabsewinn Weleaaie vse te woe None 
Monroe, Mich......... SNES Coane: <: ice ttn. oaks $1 per foot to curb plus ditching; meter 
bought by property owner and installed by 
SUNS ic keneve ae he at ee are $1.50 if correct 
Muskogee, Okla....... $4. 4 from tenants.......... RR EYE SS ORD, Tie RR a $1.00 deposit 
Newkirk, Okla... .0cce MEMOS Feccnseascccescvcvess Consumer pays plumber to install. ........ None 
New York, N. Y.. ... road can ebas re ee Service pipes and meters furnished and in- 
stalled by consumer; water department 
furnishes and installs all taps at $34.50 to 
| (Rae ee occccose ORS 
New Orleans, La... ... None except for tenants ..... None except for fire service............... None 
Oneida, N. ¥.. cecsee , ES Perr re Consumer pays entire cost .........6.5-- None 
Orlando, Fla.....-+++- Teese inedaaseisaccdacaeesie SO C0 GRE nc cccccescces CRON A Vee wcesieaes $1 if correct 
Oshkosh, Wis... «++. $5, residence occupied by ten- 
ants, a $10 from business $7 for stop box and connections, plus 55c per 
SOE, GwecnsGauess 60 4 a, eer None 
Paducah, Ky......++++ $3 to $100, according to size of None, except for fire service, for which con- 
WING « beaawevtadewaneré es sumer pays cost plus 10%.............. $2 if correct 
Pasadena, Calif.. ... . i, Cavs aha vitae keae cs ol ~ $45; meter free; large service atcost . $1if correct 
Pauls Valley, Ghats « 406 Mees eee eai hess suncdecese BIOUR. s cess ncccesicsnccct 400000008008. None 
Pawhuska, Okla....... HP ON ae ee $32, 50 Gs bcawederedsdwacaeewehec es None 
Perry, Okla.....++ ..» $5, residence; $5 to $25 busi- 
~ _& SRS eee WE Lach ilenhesctend av eaansheGawdtceesaa $1 
Philadelphia, Pa....... None...... yer ee . $2 per lineal foot for water connection, con- 
sumer paying total bill and buying meter None 
Phoenix, Ariz... cs-es $1.50 to $2.50, according to $7 to $35 for tap paid for by consumer with 
ME esa hasweseatene ne-saae ee eeeneteses «+» None 
Pittsburgh, Pa... .00e BBs cotdcccesgacogesece PEs Sinker nbanes run daeato paetecsseses None 
Ponca City, Okla...... $5 residence; up to $100 busi- 
DE AnKGrct as eebens Od teeny 60400 eew a OOS SSE Eeeeeeseeuecéee -- 50c if correct 
Portland, Me.. .....- None except from doubtful cus- Free from main to street line; owner pays 
NG S.c adn ndabeweed os ve balance and also buys meter ‘it city thinks 
it not best to furnish SOME necessesees None 
Providence, R. I....... Tere Ter eee Tree None, except for fire service, for which con- $2 where request 
SUIMEL PAYS COSt.. 1... cee eeeeeseeneece seems unreasonable 
Rochester, DMRGBis cs 95-7 SUNS bis hb ectcctwncsewribad Plumber installs line and meter at expense 
of owner; $2.25to $3 fortap .......... None 
Rutlend, Vb... ccicees ve Ts p.0sdstacs nx ss saw aes Pt a dae uiwins s #s' chan ae ¥S0-«ae Jets None 
St. Joseph, Mo........ 24 times average monthly bill. Meters furnished and set free............. $2 if correct 
St. Louis, Mo. ..cceres We CE GEVGEOE cc cccewscvcs Owner puts in service, and city furnishes and 
gg ee weak wavibeed $5 to $25 
Sallisaw, Okla. ......06 — re ihe chwade tere oe AES cack aidan n ipae barn the 86 ae Oe None 
Shenandoah, Pa. «s <cs MMOs ncticesctlyostgascnsec None; charge made for time and material; None; charge for time 
meter is property of water department.... and material 
Shreveport, La.....++. $4 residence to $100 for large 
CII, iid 6cbcicnase ae I Oe ee tr eS $2 if correct 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.. . $2.25fromtenants  ....... Cost of service to curb.. ................ $1 if privately owned 
Staunton, Va.. ...+. bd SEES 6050-485 Sonaerencanne’s ee) ROE I IE ong cece cecvecccece None 
Stillwater, GENG.s. s0c6 Bes Cansaentecdadacvecces Meter-box owned by consumer, but city does 
all tapping and installing up to service line 
and puts in box and cover at cost....... None 
Tacoma, Wash. ....... errs te er $16 to $20, plus 25c and 35c per foot over 
20 ft. on unpaved streets, $36 to $40 on 
pavement, plus $1 and $1 05 per foot over 
20 ft.; $5 to cut sidewalk; removing and 
reinstalling meters $2 to $20; new meters 
furnished and installed free up to 1”; me- 
ters larger than 1° at cost.............. $1 to $60 if correct 
Tampa, Bie. css<cannes $5 or signed guarantee by General flat rate of $20, meter becoming ' 
QWEEE cccceccaeocescuses property of consumer. ............0000- $2 if correct ; 
Temple, Tee. + xssannas ONG sa on coadds ghd bmaoss en $7 and $8.50 for new tap; $1 for reconnection. None ' 
Trinidad, Colo.. ..... None where metered; fiat rate At expense of consumer, including cost of i 
6 months in advance....... MR eee None 
Tucson, Aci®. ssusuuee OT SPAT Se eee ++... $20 to $85 deposit, credited to water account. None 
Twin Falls, Ida....... Se See Seahaguhsseqes WER PEE UES 6 000s6eserseratséveridveceess Ob00 if concoct 
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Deposit Required for Meters 


Vicksburg, Miss. . 
with a minimum 


MAGAZINE for 


Payment for Installing Service 


Not less than 2 months’ bill, $11 os $16 for standard size; large size at cost 
$3 plus 15%; cutting and closing pavement 


MAY, 1926 


Fee for Testing Meters 





at Cost plus 15%.....-cccscrcevcsscces $1 if correct 
Waltham, Mass........ POBe ss cncuvasevarvurvedes Installed 4! city at cost, ougetty owner pay- 

Gaer Gest HOG MOREE. oo ccces césnaebences one 
Waterbury, Conn...... RS eer SE . 6c6s08cendhdaweds en bteheneetas ess one 
ee eee Seame, Guanpt SP ienak tess. BOOM as ccc cncskehogesibesitvnsaadunsts $1 if correct 
Waynoka, Okla........ See rcureewe cuveseqeranawiee Renaud sce ve tes deueebindeds $1 if correct 
Weleetka, Okla........ Div amwetes on bbe dat wee Wine PTT ee ere Lee — 
Wetumka, Okla........ hss cake 00s Paeeeneee eh tneee DD. «sw ttede Cea Oe bedside aes ee None $ 
Wilmington, Del....... None, except fire service...... None, except fire service..........sseeeee. Cost of testing if co 


rect 
2.50 to set meter; no charge for meter; con- $2 if correct; 50c o 


ae TE. Gans ec ee sakes deeb ke keeees 

sumer pays service cost from main....... new meters 
Wynona, Okla......... DRG. ao sot oe ves densi bares as vk ons Gees nas eea sere HU ee ee ee None 
WO RE ew seine kane EE ee hh Se kere BOS nn cc ive tals voce bd connate $1 


society has a distinct interest in the indi- 
vidual’s welfare, must always be compromised. 
A compromise cannot avoid being to some ex- 
tent arbitrary. As indicated above, breaks in 
the pavement should be penalized by exacting 
a sum above the cost, to vary in accordance 
with the age of the pavement. 


Should City Employees or Plumbers Make 
Connections? 

On one point there can be little room for 
divergence of opinion. That is upon whether 
the city should make the connections through 
its own employees or whether plumbers hired 
by the property owners should do this work. 
The experience of several Oklahoma cities, for 
example, indicates that the city should not trust 
plumbers, employed by the property owners, 
to make the connections from the main to the 
curb. The possibility of sloppy work, where 
the consequences would be large in the sum 
of water wasted through leaks, should dictate 
that the city do the work to the curb line at 
least. Certainly, the city should always install 
the water-meter. In this way it will be sure 
that the meter is not tampered with before 
installation. 


Ownership or Deposit by Consumer 

There are two alternatives so far as the 
meter is concerned. The city may ask the 
property owner to buy the meter outright, or 
else the city may own the meter and require 
the owner to pay a deposit covering its cost. 
Of course, there is the possibility of the city’s 
paying the cost of the meter outright. The 
practice suggested here is that the city own 
the meter. but exact a deposit covering the 
cost. This is suggested for several reasons. 
The meter is really part of the equipment of 
a firm supplying water. It is only fair that 
the costs of the meters be charged either to 
the equipment account of the concern or to 
its maintenance account. Gas companies, for 


example, generally pay the cost of the gas- 
meter. The rates will then have to be adjusted 
to meet this additional outlay of expense. An- 
other factor enters, and this is that the life 


of a meter-box is distinctly limited in districts 
where the water has a high alkali content. In 
such places the chances are that the meter 
will go dead after a five-year period. After 
this time, its cogs will have become corroded 
to a point where it will not record with 
accuracy. It would be a considerable bur 
den on the property owner to expect him 
to buy a new meter whenever his meter went 
dead. “By paying for the meter out of rates, 
the cost is spread over a period of years and 
is equalized for the consumers. Where the 
meter is above the size necessary for domestic 
purposes, there seems no good reason for not 
making the consumer pay the cost of installa 
tion and maintenance. 

A deposit covering the cost of the meter 
should be required of the property owne: 
This deposit serves two purposes. It will in- 
demnify the city in case the property owne 
removes the meter upon the sale of his prop 
erty. In addition, the deposit will serve to 
guarantee that the water bills are paid. and 
will eliminate bad debts entirely. A $10 wate: 
deposit will cover, ordinarily, three or four 
months’ delinquent bills. 

The deposits required in a group of Ameri 
can cities, appear in column one of the ta! !a: 
summary of information regarding water se: 
vice. There is no uniformity in the deposits 
which are required. In some cases it is a flat 
sum. In other cases, it is the average bill for 
a number of months. In other cases, it is a 
bill in advance for a stipulated period. This 
method is readily used only where water is 
sold on a room basis and not metered. In man) 
cases no deposit is required, though in son 
cases a deposit is assessed against tenants. as 
in New Orleans, or against doubtful custome: 
as in Portland, Maine. 


Testing Meters 
The third column of the tabular statement 
indicates the fee required for testing meters 
in the same cities. It is almost invariably true 
that water-meters never register too great 4” 
amount. If they err at all, it is on the sid 
of the customer. Meters usually leave the 








.ctory gaged to register 5 per cent too high. 
t is assumed, though, that this discrepancy 
vill rapidly be eliminated, and it will then 
perate increasingly in favor of the customer. 
\leters are complicated machines. The mech- 
nism becomes clogged by impurities in the 
vater or corroded by the chemicals. Imper- 
eptibly the amount registered lessens. Of 
‘ourse, the degree to which this occurs de- 
pends upon the type of meter employed and 

ipon the water. 
When the cantankerous customer enters, 
shouting that he is being robbed by a meter, 
he clerk can be fairly certain that the cus- 
omer is mistaken. There is a certain type of 
itizen for which the world is tinged with blue, 
nd for whom a city is a peculiarly irritating 
stitution. He feels that it is one of his rights 
s a citizen to inveigh against the corrupt 
ity administration. The following practice is 
suggested to handle this pest. Inform him 
‘hat you are glad to test his meter, and that 
{ a mistake has been made it will be corrected. 
\ssure him that his bill will be reduced to the 
exact degree to which the meter has recorded 
rapidly. Point out to him, on the other 
ind, that it is only fair that any excess be 
harged to him. Assure him that you will 
revise his bill upwards in case he has been 
eceiving more water than he has been paying 
i. He will hesitate at this, and in nine cases 
it of ten, in certain. Oklahoma cities, he goes 
me and holds his peace. In the tenth case, 
nd a man to bring in the meter, but insist 
jon the customer’s being present when the 
t is made. This will be done on the grounds 
.t you want him to be sure that he is fairly 
ated. Actually, this will help deter him 
im complaining in the future, as it will con- 
ime his time and will be disagreeable. The 
is easily made, as it consists merely in 
unecting up the meter between a flow pipe 
| a 40-gallon tank and turning on the water. 
ihe practice among the cities listed in the 
ilar statement is to charge a nominal sum 
testing. In case the meter is correct, a 
| of about $1 is usual. One dollar, how- 
does not cover the cost of the test. 
ding a man to bring in a meter in an out- 
ig section may be a job of several hours’ 
ration. The cost of the work should be 
ssed in case the meter is correct. Of 
rse, in all cases the bill should be adjusted 
er upward or downward to meet the result 

he test. 

profitable method of increasing revenue is 
the city to test the meters on its own ac- 
nt frequently. Time is usually on the side 
‘he customer, though it will vary in accord. 
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ance with the type of the water. An annual 
test would probably prove profitable. The time 
it takes for a meter to get out of order can be 
obtained by experiments in each individual 
community. Dead meters should certainly be 
removed from the services as quickly as they 
are discovered. 


Monthly Meter Readings 

Another valuable practice is to read the 
meters monthly. Every reading constitutes a 
test of the meter. The reader can tell whether 
the meter is functioning properly, because the 
average consumed will not vary greatly from 
month to month. In addition, he can tell by 
looking at the dial whether an attempt has 
been made to tamper with the meter. Monthly 
readings usually are found to pay for them- 
selves. 


The Dishonest Consumer 

It is not only inaccurate meters which must 
be contended with. There is, in addition, the 
dishonest consumer. There are two general 
methods of stealing water, though others are 
on record. The most usual is the by-pass. A 
connection is made around the meter, and the 
consumer runs only enough water through 
the meter to forestall suspicion. The only way 
to catch a by-pass is by comparing the amount 
used with the amount used by consumers with 
similar requirements. The other customary 
method of getting water without paying for it 
is to break the dial glass and either to break 
off the hands or to adjust the disks. This is 
readily discovered. When asked about the 
affair, the consumer invariably replies that it 
was probably children playing in the neighbor- 
hood who opened the meter-box and did the 
damage, The meter-box should be placed be- 
tween the curb and the sidewalk below freez- 
ing level. It is not advisable to place it else- 
where in a cold climate. There will always be 
a certain number of meters damaged in the 
course of a year. Where this occurs frequently, 
the chances are that the consumer is doing 
the damage, knowing that if his meter does 
not record he will be required to pay only the 
minimum charge for the month. In such 
cases the city will be driven to placing a pad- 
lock on the meter-box or sealing it in some 
other way. 

Other methods are used on certain occa- 
sions. One large factory in Vinita, Okla., dis- 
covered that by forcing hot water back into 
the main the rubber disks in the meter could 
be put out of order, with the result that the 
meter no longer registered. This proved to 
be a monthly occurrence, and the city officials 
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despaired of ever getting a meter which would 
register the water consumed. Then the happy 
idea was hit upon of putting a check-valve 
into the connection. After that the meter 
registered with no further trouble. This type 
of thievery is possible only where the consumer 
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has sufficient equipment to send the stream of 
hot water into the main. Of course, it will be 
met with rarely. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the advice graciously 
given by F. S. E. Amos, formerly City Clerk of Vinita, 
now of the Government Department of the University of 
Oklahom 








MINIMUM RATES AND SERVICE CHARGES FOR WATER-METERS 
A series of tables compiled from the wealth of reports received by Tue American City on water- 
meters have been prepared for publication in the June issue covering minimum rates and service charges 
for water-meters in about 200 representative cities throughout the country. 








Stale Bleach Ineffective as a Sterilizing Agent 


HLORINATED lime, also known as bleach- 
ing powder and sometimes calied chloride of 
lime, a substance used extensively as a ger- 
micide, deodorant, and bleaching agent, loses its 
strength with age, eventually becoming ineffective 
as a germicide. An investigation has been made 
by the United States Department of Agriculture 
to determine the rate of deterioration of chlori- 
nated lime, and the results of the study have been 
published in Department Bulletin 1389, “Deteriora- 
tion of Commercially Packed Chlorinated Lime,” 
copies of which may be secured free from the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
The use of seriously deteriorated chlorinated 
lime for germicidal purposes not only is a waste 
of money, but, by affording a false security, causes 
other precautions to be omitted, and serious in- 
jury to health may result. The investigation dis- 
closed no marked difference in the rate of de- 


terioration between samples manufactured and 
packed in winter and those put mp in summer 
There was, however, a seasonal variation, the loss 
of available chlorine; that is, the effective chlorine 
being greater in warm than in cold weather. This 
loss is slightly accelerated by light. 

The results on the rate of deterioration as in 
fluenced by the method of packing, whether by 
hand or machine, did not lead to any definite con 
clusions, and the keeping qualities of the bleaching 
powder were not greatly affected by the type and 
size of commercial container. The average loss 
of available chlorine for all samples from the dif 
ferent sources packed and stored in various ways 
was 1.08 per cent a month for a period of 12 to 15 
months. Most of the available chlorine loss was 
transformed into chloride chlorine, the loss in total 
chlorine in most cases and the change in chlorat 
chlorine being very slight. 


Past and Present Snow-Removal Equipment Meet at the Crossroads 











W 
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The above photograph, which we are able to publish through the 
ond etl meg shows the meeting of two great rotary snow-plows, one of 
south, meeting in the village of Kalkaska in the northern part of Michigan. 


courtesy of J. W. Hannen, Editor, Michigan Roads 
which was going north and the other 
Up to this year this road was kept 


open only in part by the use of ox teams, one of which is shown in the picture. The State Highway Department 


of Michigan has, this last winter, for the first time in history, 


kept its four main trunk lines running north and 


south open to traffic from the Indiana state line to the Straits of Mackinac 
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Getting at the Facts of Public Accidents 


By Sidney J. Williams 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council, Chicago, II. 


problem, especially the traffic-accident prob- 

lem, to lament the absence of reliable de- 
tailed information as to the number and 
severity of accidents of different kinds, their 
causes, and the kinds of persons involved in 
them. After taking part in these lamentations 
for some time, the National Safety Council’s 
Statistical Committee (Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
Chairman) and its headquarters staff set out 
a year ago to get this information by the 
Grover Cleveland method of getting it. 

A monthly report form (reproduced in Figs. 
| and 2) was sent to every police department 
in cities exceeding 25,000 population, with the 
urgent request that this report be filled out as 
far as possible for the month of January, 1925, 
and each succeeding month, and with the 
promise that a summary of the reports thus 
received would be sent back to each police de- 
partment soon after the close of the month. 
This report form had been very carefully for- 
mulated by the Statistical Committee, the 
membership of which is well-balanced, includ- 
ing representative state and city officials and 
local safety council managers, familiar with 
the practical difficulties of local departments, 
as well as expert statisticians. The Commit- 
tee’s purpose was to include on the form those 
essential elements of greatest value in acci- 
dent-prevention work, without making the 
form too burdensome or terrifying. It will be 
noted that in “Table A,” the most important 
part of the form, the automobile accidents are 
subdivided because they are the largest group; 
the other most frequent kinds of public and 
home accidents are included; the total of in- 
dustrial accidents is likewise included, simply 
to make up the grand total for the community, 
as it is recognized that detailed information 
on industrial accidents is better obtained from 
the state and national governments and insur- 
ance companies. 

The police departments and local safety or- 
ganizations were told that if their reporting 
system was such as to yield the information 
called for on this monthly form, the system 
might be considered adequate; if not, they 
ight consider adopting a more adequate sys- 
tem—in fact, they might adopt the 4- x 6-inch 
card form (Fig. 3) for reporting and record- 

individual accidents, which likewise had 


EF is a habit among students of the accident 
I 


been developed by the same committee and 
which corresponded to the monthly form in 
every detail. The Council offered to furnish 
100 of these cards free for trial, as well as a 
year’s supply of the monthly forms (including 
copies for the local file), and also a supply of 
a larger tally sheet to be used in summing up 
the month’s experience, in departments where 
a punch card tabulating machine was not 
available, 

For the first month, January, reports were 


received from 68 cities totaling 25,000,000 


population, including New York and Chicago 
and nearly all of the cities having local safety 
organizations. Some of these cities reported 
simply the total of automobile fatalities; only 
a part of them reported non-fatal injuries, 
other public and home accidents and industrial 
accidents; and very few indeed gave a satis- 
factory report on “Table C,” which covers the 
circumstances of the accident—what the driver 
and the pedestrian were doing, the condition 
of the vehicle, the weather, the light, and the 
roadway. They did not report these details 
because they did not know them. 

lor December, 1925, reports were received 
from 91 cities and the whole of New York 
State, the latter from the State Motor Vehicle 
Department, whose splendid statistical work is 
well known; the total population covered ex- 
ceeded 32,000,000. More than half of the ac- 
cidents reported were classified by age and 
type. More than 40 of these cities, as well as 
the New York State Bureau, are now using 
a reporting system based on the recommended 
card, although not all of them are yet able to 
secure complete information on the circum- 
stances of the accident. 

Each month a mimeographed summary of 
the reported experience is sent back to every 
police department, including those which re- 
port and those which do not. This shows each 
city how it stands in comparison with others 
of its class, and acts as a constant stimulus to 
improvement, 

What is the real purpose and the real result 
of this undertaking? First and greatest, the 
more adequate reporting and analysis of the 
accident experience of each community, to 
furnish a sound basis for preventive work in 
that community. To this end, the statistical 
tabulations must of course be supplemented by 


t 
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ACCIDENT REPORT, Month of 00000000... 192........,City of ..-.. 
TABLE A—GENERAL SUMMARY BY TYPE AND AGE 


nN == 
Number of Persons Killed || Number of Persons Injured mt 
55 and SS and) Accident 
ia Allages | 0-4 | 5-14 | 15-54/| over ages| 0-4 | 5-14 | 15-54] over | Pro verty 
Damage 
GRAND TOTAL... — 




















TYPE OF ACCIDENT 























PUBLIC ACCIDENTS—TOTAL uihiaitaad 
Motor Vehicle—Total.................--.-20-.--)e--0---0-0---4 


Motor vehicle with pedestrain........]. 











Motor vehicle with motor vehicle. |.. 





Motor vehicle with railroad traim..} .............)-.-......--eceeceeenedpere coseeennefoeneneenneneeppeceeeeesnnneeferennenerenefennaaenenennel aneseeanennabacsenenenrns 
Motor vehicle with street car... 
Motor vehicle with bicycle 

Motor vehicle with horse vehicle J... ........fe.......cccefeeeeeeeeenefens sevens 
Motor vehicle with other vehicle 


Motor vehicle with fixed object 


Non-collision accident . saissaagelatinendaaniindessiall ee. Os . — “ . = 





Railroad—not with motor vehicle 





Street car—not with motor vehicle 


Other vehicle—not with motor vehicle 


Other street accidents 


Buildings and structures ....................:f--.-cccoccceeseeeeeessseefeeeenrnnnnnfeennceserennaffensens-ennaealhensenerersssalnerenensenesBernsenseresndhancesesssneainnes 


Drowning 5 
Fire Arme.............. 
Other Public accidente 





HOME ACCIDENTS—TOTAL 
ee oe 


LL a: Ln Sinan: a ll om Sere 











Asphyxiation and suffocation... 
Fires and explosions 
Electricity ........-......-.-ceoeccs-ssc-ececeoeeses:uselfeaneecneressedfssseeseesneallesasesesnnntheosnsnosesentperereenenesssoceneseneroes fponscanenonsipeemeveaneceethorenenssacsiinecs 
INI gcicicic ernst csncomrmentinieneniingpninatonicnalaemnentiieal ae. 2 a ae ee Ss ee a 
ee eee aici ees eee: Sere | —— ie: nears?) a 
Other He Home Accidente......-----------------~ poscennocnntnafennnnseseefeeseeees 5 eee cece | Coeapeamaes Sonam eee Cen 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS— 
Fo] pa a Ln Me Se Se va Sa . 


___ TABLE B- B_TYPE OF MOTOR “VEHICLE INVOLVED IN ACCIDENT 


Number a Cases Involving Personal Injury 
Total Resulting Fatally Non-Fatal 

































































Total number of accidents reported....... wade I. scnscsusdinegitiebaimouional ae See 


Private passenger Car...............-----.-0-00-+ . ek cisipeaninintniin imma 
Truck or commercial...................-. as i sscaaideciendailiatmonamsi caisistuntiiesccisseinnnistanamtnmesiaaamenah? 
a —siticaataninnisealirasbiastaswnictniionamgeniannalitenduacieneanannta | 

Jitmey ......-..0--ccenceresnensneenernscnnnsnnsennenessnnnarennnnnennsrens ERE aon ee 
Motorcycle .........- 


MOTOR VEHICLE. F ‘ATALITIES— RECONCILIATION OF POLICE AND 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT RECORDS 


























1. Deaths resulting from Motor Vehicle-accidents ‘in the city as reported above (Police Records) .........------------e-ssee- 
2. Add—Deaths occurring in city due to accidents @uteide the City.......-.0....-co-cs-s--cceseeses swecsnsecesresersoressooeqseasescssonassscescnessis > 
J. TOT ALi. .nc...------00---ce--noeeeenconsceraseeanersnvecsnessnossnnessnsosonassnsosoean 9 sceriieiiithstacitsmkaigedianammmiainesiiiaiiaitiatininatinnieaiaia aaa 
4. Subtract—Deaths occurring elsewhere due to accidents in city.. AS . = a 
5. Result—Deaths occurring in city from Motor Vehicle accidents nial ‘(Health aay or -“y Ss. 
Comeue Buvene basis) --ace---an-2-cas-senvcossonssconesnnesenssenstevenersesanesenansen sesnsenpressnvensnactnactatnsnmnseeeeeseeeentuennaweeseeeewnenne 1 eee q 
(OVER) 


FIG. 1.—FACE OF MONTHLY REPORT FORM 
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TABLE C—CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENDING OCCURRENCE OF AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


MAY, 


1926 

























































































































































































No. of Motorists 6 COMITION OF No. of Pedestrians 
|, THE DRIVER Resulting} Non- "PEDESTRIAN Resulting} Nom 
Total | Fatally Fatal Total | Fatally | Fatal 
Exceeding speed limit ESS EET eS EEE TSE Spe. 
On wrong side Of FOGG. ...<..cccc.cecefp-corccsecendfocseesenrecsensefpsesoesncoceess I II II, oc cccncctnsiniscadivostnesnervintieninabtaceseiiiniamenanividoabeti 
Did not have right of way ee GS , a Sonnne 
Cutting itv........cceccerseenrsenesonersorendeenes eS Le Loe ee! ee anne 
Skidding .......---ccessnstecnsersssseeseeresesfersseresanenedhenssenensenenee 7. SEX OF TRIAN 
Passing standing street CAP.........-f..-cceceeeepeorsereeceereee- 
Passing on curve of hill............-f..-sceceeeedpecceenrereeneerapsnnsennenenees DO ccintsnainacevnsinpidiiianiasacsersbinais Bsinenasesenee' 
Passing ON WrONg Side.........---0-eceeenrserererseaferesersecersnssntenernnenceness he re | a. eee 
ey Denne Se: a Se 8. ROAD CONDITION p.. 
Backing -neneneeEne e a EE ES ee See sen eee 
Cutting left COPMer ......-.cceeeeeeeefteeerseeneseesfeseseenenemnneafisransnnneennes 3 
pe OS Se Se Sa 
Car ran away—=Mmo Griver..........).........-0-feec-mscccersoeefeesnenenennenes a ma | 
Thru street—failed to stop...................cc.fe--ee-seecnseensfennenneenners —_— 
Ne yee eee CP Re ee SE SE SE CO 
Drove through safety zome.........-}---.---ess-feoeeeeesccennneefereeeeeeees Wet surface... -nnecevcve-eenvereeedpuevereneneeedfonnneenersenrnnnpiosrennnces sam 
2. CONDITION OF DRIVER Muddy ee Su nee 
~ eT \ A Seer 
Had physical defect...........0.--0-cfer-seesectedferseeessoseerssefensernenensese — 
Was ee ee cooee,: LEI Aes CN —_ ; - 
3. SEX OF DRIVER + WEATHER COMDETION 
a a \ cnnnaliiiaes hear nnn --neneessceeeeerneneensecnenenennenspornenrensesnedpersensnsnnenenenfeccsnsnacensstes 
SSE aa ee L New Mah A i Se ne See ian 
4. CONDITION OF No. of FOG .apen----econencecenencnerstnrecesorasecensefenocnoresecsedhersrnterasenensafucenenesees 
VEHICLE Vehicles Rai 
- a a eS nee Oe 
Brakes defective ON es ee ee ee 
Steering mechahiom defective....}o........)....--.ccecceed ceceeceeeeeees 10. LIGHT CONDITION 
OO RC EE Se 
el ee ee a Daylight .......---..-.c.-co--cscssssererenspenecneennsnendhosoessesrnnnaneafeensensesnssnens 
ek. 8) ee ee en Sn Ditek ............0---cececennecnnresseendenenacaheccsnsssesssedhersssensanensors 
Ce pee a ee!) Artificial light—good................ fo necesescenentpeocescenssnecneefeanerecenneness 
Tail-light out or obscured ..........).......2222-].---cece-eeneee Artificial light—poor aceserensenee sees : 
No chains (on wet and Darknesa . 
slippery road) = 
= on 11. RAILROAD CROSSING 
5. THE PEDESTRIAN Pedestrians 
Waiting for, or getting on or ° aT: er renee sea 
off street car on safety 2ome....4..........0-feeceerceeeeereeefecenceeeemnee ET Lenn ae 
—Same—no safety SONC..........-..f..0-s-ccccseahe-secvee--eeenedhee-eereesocees 
‘ Unguarded crossing. -........--------f-o--c--sc-eefocesssceseneeenaeoneennmenennnns 
Getting on or off other vehicl 
Crossing at intersection with Car ran thru gates.................. 
signal s > 
ae Driver disregarded signal .........).........---pececeeeseeeeeeePbennenenneneenes 
—Same—against signal..............4 ae Sere | eee 
5 * Watchman not om duty............).........-00-fe--eeceeceeeenecfeceensrereneeees 
—eme—no signal...... a eee See Co 
Standing on safety isle............... a ee Es ee Signal not given......... ienuscitinaedioowes - 
In street, not at intersection; Adult.......).......-------.-fes-ceeeeeee 12. LOCATION 
Same—Child under a C Lae eas ee 
: Railroad cr I sscsiateenyescemnentpechsonasenescpunicsierstontt , 
At work im reed wity.cceccccscsccrcnscedpecenenesssseefhseceenteecocesedbocorsccescnse 
Riding or hisching am eUlitdlconsiieesnne-tdicsssssone es On bridges -..-..-.--..------sc-eceeeeeefenceeeseeeanerfenrensecnsnsanafennsnnnrnnennres 
Not on readwaptasciucnssssieuaniendscondiemnntel At intersection.......-0c.-------.c-eece-fooes--eenesenahocecersnscccseceffoccssooeneeet _ 
Not knowen...ssscesiasssciadeeducciabeamsadieee calcu i teaabetieetereuacicoren _... | Between intersections...........-.-.--]---.s-------}-- 














(OVER) 














FIG. 2.—REVERSE SIDE OF MONTHLY REPORT FORM 
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A. M. 
Vehicular Accident Report EE SRE I TRO NS me oes At P. M. 
‘Date and time of aaa 
peice diinstcersmanee ramen one ene oe ea EN, Oe es At. 
Street Intersecting street or house number 
CE TER RE Ee | ee LER Reg. No Owned by. 
2 Make and type of vehicle 
= en ae seteelepiebaliinees * Uaaeainaiene 
© | Operator's Driving Direction 
a Se eS Ne aenee .. Experience of travel 
Did Accident Involve { Pedestrian ssienialial O Railroad train.......0 Horse-drawn vehicle... Fixed object..._._..0 
(Check X which) } Automobile —...... O Street car... Other vehicle.........1)_ Non-Collision .......0 
(If another vehicle was involved, give information concerning vehicle 2) (Describe under remarks) 
. _ a, Owned by... —_ 
2 Make and type of vehicle 
RG eee = pisneeibaipstndaie Mead 
© | Operator's Driving Direction 
> ‘License | No... — See Age... SOR nnn... nave onnnnee Experience ee 
Names of persons injured Age end ,oowy bs sdestrian Address 
Se ee ee Male OlKilled 0 Pass. 2) 
Rs scanscsb'ensisctienssenhsonbedcoetnunigeelabediayntelaeineemeseioaiesstaiae ...| Female Olnjured O Ped. O 
Male O|\|Kitted () Pass. 0 
2. Female fy aered 0 Ped. O}.. 
Male Killed 1) Pass. O 
3 al a i njured [) Ped. 0 
The Injured were taken _where?. ov» -oveeenesensensossonsnseasensenenees = wvoceosenssnvennsensteoenne — 
Remarks: _........ eseinamneiataiiitata tia acesncecancasiaaaiisiniainaiaesmeiminaetmumianinnsstte —— 
What property was damaged ? ...........-..----.-.-c-secsseese-eseeeemeennenses ttt roperty Damage $ 
National Safety Council—1926 (OVER) 
WHAT WAS DRIVER DOING? | Vehicle!Vehicle =— WAS PEDES-| X ||ROAD CONDITIONS x 
(Check items X) 1 2 || TRIAN DOING? 1. Defect in roadway. . ae 
1. Exceedin. limit... 2. Road under repair... | —.---- 
S Se wreay dic cf seed| ||| © Walting fee, or gutting 3. Obstruction not lighted.| 
3 Die not have right of way......|-...... |---—-—- pw aeert Gar <8 [a 
" utting in . 
5. Skidding : Sm aged —, os wan £ * 
6. Passing standing street Cat...) cco joe ting on or ot 7. 
7. Passing on curve or hill — Sagreareeneeerpen lemme | SEE > 7 MEERA ELLE 
8. Passing on wrong side._.|.|_- || * og eee weather CONDITIONS| 
9. Failed to signal..................... 2 EE + ga a . aS 
10. Backing” Z ¢ . a signal |. 2. Cloudy - 
11. Cutting left corner . a oo a 1 3. Fog or mist........... ER ee 
12. Car ran away—No Driver.......|...........|_.--— 8 ays 0 ee polecennes Rain 
13. Thru a to stop....... ee po my adul 7 Snow 
14. Drove 2. 8 iil t a aman LiGhT CONDITIONS 
15. Drove thru safety , zone. 10. At work in a. = 3 1. Daylight .. - 
16. Car parked or stenting ers er rth Riding or hitching on Dusk 
CONDITION OF DRIVER so Mes on roadwey_____.|- 
:. as physical ~ gece = -.|}13. Not kn a 
: t Se sii s 
econ aa CONDITION OF PEDES- 
CONDITION OF VEHICLE RIAN 
1. Brakes defective —. od 1. Was intoxicated ......... 
2. Steering mechanism defective masneere 2. Had physical defect... 
a. “Tt eee 3. Was confused by traflic. 
4 - ae headlights e 4. View obstru initneetanid 
5 ne or t ea ts t Tf ecrent qeae oo: ‘eae 
S toate an 1 _ =e If arrest was made state: 
7. Taillight out or obscured meal a 
8 __No chains (wet & sli y a, Name of arrest Charge 
= Names of Witnesses Address Age Phone No. 
) Fe ee ee 
a — - 
3 enicminnnianiuaitia a ee 
Date of Report Name of Officer (OVER) | Rank Shield No. 











FIG. 3.—-THE TWO SIDES OF THE INDIVIDUAL REPORT CARD 
The monthly form and the individual report card were slightly revised as of January 1, 1926, on the basis of 
the 1925 experience. The revised forms are shown here 
The items included on these report forms are in harmony with the recom dations of Secretary Hoover's Natioua! 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
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PIG. 5 


Oreumsrances Arrewoine Occurence or Avromosive Accivents 
As Rerorreo By Police Departments 


1925 
1 War Was Drawer Dome 


Did wot have night of way 

fxceeding Speed Lirnt 

On wrong side of rated 
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Cutting in 
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spot maps and by intensive en- 
gineering studies of those loca- 
tions where the accident fre- 
quency is highest. The other 
principal purpose and result is 
to build up a body of national 
statistics that will show the 
high spots of the problem; the 
percentage distribution in the 
various classifications; the 
trend from year to year. 

The results for 1925 are 
nothing to brag about, in the 
matter of completeness, but 
they constitute a good start na- 
tionally, and they certainly re- 
flect a great improvement local- 
ly in many communities. The 
chart reproduced in Fig. 4 
shows the distribution, by per- 
centages, of fatal and non-fatal 
automobile accidents as_ re- 
ported to the National Safety 
Council, according to type and 
age. In this chart there are 
shown, separately, the percen- 
tage distribution for New York 
State and for all the cities re- 
porting, outside of New York 
State. As might be expected, 
the percentage of railroad col- 
lisions is higher and of street- 
car collisions lower in the state 
than in the cities. 


Fig. 5 shows the distribution 
of motor-vehicle accidents by 
hours of the day, as reported by 
the New York Bureau of Mo- 
tor Vehicles; and Fig. 6 shows 
the circumstances attending 
the occurrence of motor-vehicle 
accidents as reported in 1925 to 
the National Safety Council. 

The National Safety Council 
is happy to furnish to a munici- 
pality of any size, or to any 
one else, a sample set of the 
recommended report forms, 
and, if any municipality wishes 
to try out the use of this set, 
will furnish without charge 100 
of the report cards, and will 
thereafter furnish these at one 
cent each if desired; or the 
cards may be printed locally. 
The Council will also furnish 
without charge a sufficient sup- 
ply of the monthly forms, 
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Remarkable Emergency Pipe Job in 
Winter 


Steel Truss Bridge Carrying Pipe Replaced by Cable Suspension Bridge 
By F. E. Beck 


Chief Engineer, Consolidated Water Co., Utiea, N. Y. 


rICA’S water-supply is obtained from 

two sources—the northern or Adiron- 

dack supply, and the southern supply, 
which is taken from several small streams. 
The northern supply comes from West Canada 
Creek and is taken from the stream at Hinck- 
ley, approximately twenty miles from Utica. 
The transmission main is of cast iron, 24 
inches in diameter, and at a distance of ap- 
proximately four miles below Hinckley it 
crosses the West Canada Creek on a steel 
truss bridge built for the purpose. The bridge 
is 134 feet long and the invert of the pipe 93 
feet above the bottom of the creek. For sev- 
eral miles the creek runs through a deep gorge 
with vertical rock banks. 


The bridge was built in 1905 and was de- 
signed to carry two lines of pipe, although 
the second line was never constructed. Since 
the construction of the pipe line it has been 
the custom to walk over the line at least 
twice each year and to make one inspection 
in the late fall, in order that any leaks may 
be repaired before the deep snows which we 
always have in this territory. The inspection 
in November showed no leaks. 


A Venturi meter is installed at the upper 
end of the transmission main, and charts and 
readings are taken daily, so that if a break 
should occur between the regular inspections 
it would immediately be noticed and men would 
be sent out to locate and repair the trouble. 

At the lower end of the transmission main 
we have two reservoirs, one of 105 million 
gallons capacity, and one of 15 million gallons 
capacity. The smaller reservoir is connected 
to our intermediate-service area, and owing to 
the small capacity of the reservoir it requires 
careful attention by the caretaker to so operate 
the influent valves that the reservoir may at 
all times be kept full. 

On February 6 at noon the reservoir keeper 
phoned the office that the water was rapidly 
going down in the reservoir and that he was 
unable to keep it full. This looked like a 
break in the main below the reservoir, or in 
the distribution system, and our entire organ- 
ization was immediately started out to look 





for leaks. At 7:30 P. M. we were notified that 
our pipe bridge below Hinckley had failed. 
This, of course, answered the question as to 
why the water was going down in the reser- 
voirs. Steps were immediately taken to obtain 
more details, and on Sunday morning word 
was received that the bridge was a coniplete 
wreck-at the bottom of the gorge. 

This was indeed serious, as with the sup- 
ply cut off for any length of time we could 
expect a water shortage in our intermediate 
service area, and perhaps low pressure in the 
higher parts of the low-service area. 

In arriving at a decision as to the method 
of replacing the bridge, the following points 
were of the greatest importance: first, time; 
second, accessibility; and, third, the labor 
problem. The item of time has already been 
discussed as being of the greatest importance. 
The location of the bridge was about four 
miles from the railroad, and all materials must 
be hauled by team, as the roads were not open 
for automobiles. The snow was from two to 
four feet deep on the level, and many drifts in 
the roads were from ten to fifteen feet deep. 
About two miles of the distance was through 
fields and woods, which would necessitate the 
shoveling out of roads. The labor problem was 
not of such great importance, as tents or 
shacks could be erected and the men could be 
cared for on the job, if it was found impos- 
sible to obtain the necessary men from Hinck- 
ley or Prospect, two small villages near the 
work. 

After considering the different types of 
structures which might be erected, it was de- 
cided to build a cable suspension bridge, and 
to place thereon a 24-inch wooden stave pipe. 
Before proceeding with the final design of 
the bridge, it was decided to be sure that al! 
necessary materials were available and could 
be procured in time to meet our needs. Mr. 
Robertson, Assistant Engineer, was sent to 
Williamsport, Pa., and made arrangements 
with the Standard Wood Pipe Company, to 
manufacture the pipe at once. The writer lef! 
for New York, and after determining the siz« 
of cable required, was fortunate in finding 
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that the American Steel and Wire Company 
iad the required sizes in stock. The main 
inches in diameter, as well as the 
drop cables, ¥%-inch in diameter, were or- 
lered cut to exact length, and the necessary 
sockets and eyes attached thereto. 

Che next few days were spent in the de- 
sign of the various parts of the bridge, and 
in rearranging our distributing system, so that 
we could retain as much water as possible in 
our higher reservoirs. 

It was not until six days later, or February 
12, that we visited the site of the bridge. At 
this time we were fortunate in finding local 
labor, consisting of woodsmen, lumberjacks, 
and guides, and a gang was set to work break- 
ing roads and building a storehouse for tools 
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MAY, 1926 503 
above the creek, it was a question as to whether 
repairs could be made, but owing to the emer- 
gency existing at this time, it was decided that 
a man could be sent out on the cable support- 
ing the pipe, and that by means of light chain 
falls, the ends of the pipe could be brought 
together, a sleeve placed over the ends, and 
the joints run with Leadite. The repairs were 
made as outlined, and the pipe held until it 
was removed on March 13 to make room for 
the permanent 24-inch wood-stave pipe. Dur- 
ing the construction and repair of the 10- 
inch steel pipe we were unable to make much 
progress with the construction of the perma- 
nent bridge, as the excavation for the concrete 
anchors for the main cables was solid rock, 
and the blasting would not only interfere 










~~ 





POURING LEADITE AT JOINT OF 10-INCH EMERGENCY STEEL MAIN 


ind materials, which began to arrive the fol- 
owing day. At this time it was found that 
would be impossible to complete the bridge 
i time to meet our requirements, and that 
some additional supply for the higher eleva- 
ons must be had immediately. 
Owing to the depth of the gorge, the width 
nd depth of the stream, and the vertical rock 
inks, it was not deemed advisable to try to 
y a pipe through the gorge for a temporary 
ipply. It was decided, however, to run a 
o-inch steel pipe across the gorge and sup- 
port the pipe by means of a cable. Pipe and 
able were shipped, and three days later the 
pipe was completed and connected to the ends 
the 24-inch cast iron pipe, and the water 
irned on. The pipe held for about ten min- 
tes, when it suddenly parted at one of the 
uplings. As the pipe parted at a point 60 
et from the top of the bank and 80 feet 


with the work on the pipe but would also be 
liable to break the cable carrying the pipe. It 
was not until February 27 that we were able 
to start real work on the permanent structure, 
and on that day the concrete for the founda- 
tion of the North “A” frame was placed. The 
next eight days were required to excavate and 
construct the anchors for the main cables, to 
erect the “A” frames, and to get the main 
cables straightened out on the ground ready 
for pulling in place. 

On Tuesday, March 9g, the main cables were 
placed, and the next three days were required 
to place the clamps and hang the drop cables 
and floor beams. One and one-half days were 
required to place the temporary floor and 
saddles for the wooden pipe. The 10-inch steel 
pipe was removed just before placing the 
saddles. On Sunday forenoon, March 14, the 
pipe saddles were adjusted to give the desired 
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crown to the wooden pipe, and construction of a 12-inch crown at the center of the span. 


the pipe was started at noon and completed in During construction of the pipe the main cables 


two days. After final adjustments were made, were tightened so that the empty pipe would 
the water was turned on at 3:25 P. M. March have a crown of 15 inches and after filling it 
16. would be allowed to settle to 12 inches, at 


[he floor of the bridge is intended to remain which point it will be maintained. 


leve siti an > pipe saddles are 
in a level position a d the pope , idles ai ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper read before the New 
constructed so that the wooden pipe w ill have York Section, American Water Works Association. 


A Well-managed Municipal Plant 


























INTERIOR OF BELLEFONTAINE MUNICIPAL PLANT, SHOWING 750-KW., 3-PHASE, 60-CYCLE, 2,300-VOLT 
CONDENSING CURTIS TURBINE GENERATOR SET WITH DIRECT-CONNECTED EXCITER 


For a statement of the savings effected in Bellefontaine, see article on page 409 in the April, 1926, issue of The 
American City 
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An Ineinerator for Four Residential 
Communities 
By Richard A. Bennett 


Superintendent of Highways, Town of Eastchester, N. Y. 


\X TES TCHESTER COUNTY, which lies 
immediately to the north of New 
York City, is a high-class residence 

The 

this 


and in this particular town are lo- 
cated the highly developed and restricted vil 


section with many villages and cities. 


Eastchester is a subdivision of 


town of 


county 


ized during the investigation that in order 
that an incinerator plant should not be ob 
jectionable to the public it should be of a type 
scientific in design and of a reputable make 
that had proved itself satisfactory by actual 
municipal installations. 

From the investigation it was further real 
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FRONT VIEW OF EASTCHESTER, N. Y., INCINERATOR, SHOWING UPPER TIER OF GARAGES, STACK, AND 
GASOLINE PUMP 


Bronxville and Tuckahoe. Each of 
these villages had the refuse disposal prob- 
lem to solve but none of them cared to build 
in individual incinerator, as they were not 
large enough to require individually a plant 
f a practical size. 


lages of 


~ 


\fter five years of thorough investigation, 
the town of Eastchester built the incineration 
plant illustrated herein, which was put into 
‘ull operation in January, 1925. It was real- 


ized that care in selecting a proper equipment 
is often of little avail if the exterior of the 
plant is not of an attractive design and the 
immediate surroundings made pleasing to the 
eye and kept in a neat, clean condition. The 
town has endeavored to make the incinerator 
a welcome neighbor, and the results have been 
very gratifying, as the town has yet to receive 
a complaint. There is no reason why an in- 


cinerator cannot be kept as attractive as a 
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REAR OF EASTCHESTER, N. Y., INCINERATOR, SHOWING INCINERATOR PROPER IN CENTRAL SECTION 








AND GARAGES WITH DOORS OPEN ON EITHER SIDE 


pumping-station or other municipal buildings. 
Many city officials do not yet realize that to 
please the eye is in a very large measure to 
receive the approval of the public. 

The refuse disposal of these villages had 
previously been done on the private contract 
system, which is always more or less unsatis- 
factory. The town of Eastchester has taken 
over the collection and disposal of the garbage 
and rubbish .from the villages of Bronxville 
and. Tuckahoe ‘and the town of Eastchester at 
large. The rubbish from the village of Scars- 
dale- is also disposéd of in this plant. These 
various vilages pay the town a fixed charge 
for this service. 

It was decided to concentrate the municipal 
activities, such as refuse collection and dis- 
posal and street maintenance, all at one cen- 
tral point. A piece of property was purchased 
on the White Plains Road about 1% miles 
north of Tuckahoe, and the plant is located 
on this site about 500 feet west of the road. 
It was the intention of the town in purchasing 
such a large piece of ground to sell the east- 
ern portion on the road for other purposes, 
but it is now planned to build a ‘high school 
at that location. 


Adjoining this property on the west is a 
highly restricted residence development in 
which there are at present about 35 high-class 
homes, many of which have been constructed 
since the incinerator has been in operation 
Immediately to the south is the Leewood Golf 
Club, and on the east the Mt. Vernon Coun- 
try Club. 

Incorporated in the building housing the in 
cinerating equipment are sixteen garage stalls 
for the collection trucks, one repair shop, one 
storeroom, I tool-room, an office, and toilets, 
as well as a.complete three-room apartment 
with kitchen and bath on the top floor for the 
man in charge. 

The building is of field stone construction 
with concrete floors and it is steam-heated 
throughout. The steam is supplied direct from 
the Decarie steel water-jacketed furnaces 
The refuse has given sufficient steam, even 
with only one of the units in operation, to heat 
the building without the use of coal. 

The natural slope of the property lends it- 
self to the plant, allowing a dirt-fill approach 
to the second, or charging, floor, of the incin 
erator section of the building. At each sid 
of the incinerator section are located the other 











rooms. There are eight garages opening to 
the rear of the building on the first-floor level, 


and an equal number opening towards the 
front on the second-floor level. 

The incinerating equipment consists of two 
Decarie steel water-jacketed units of 30 tons 
capacity each per 24 hours, complete with in- 
dividual fire-brick-lined gas combustion cham- 
bers and steam-driven forced draft fans with 
preheaters. 

Each unit has a charging hole 3 feet by 4 
feet on the upper floor with removable covers 
and a cast iron hopper with counterweighted 
balanced doors between the opening and the 
furnace. Each of the two furnaces will hold 
at one time 6 cubic yards of refuse, so that 
the loads are dumped direct into the furnaces 
upon arrival and it is not necessary to store 
refuse about the plant. The charging open- 
ings are of sufficient size to permit the pas- 
sage of barrels, boxes, and even the carcass 
of a horse without the need of breaking them 
up. 

When the plant was first built, the building 
and chimney were constructed for the two 
units, but only one unit was installed at that 
time. It was found during the first year of 
operation that this community produced more 
refuse per capita than the average, and the 
additional unit was contracted for so as to 
handle the summer load and additional terri- 
tory as well. 

The second unit was installed and put in 
operation March 1 of this year. This work 
was done without shutting down the plant, 
provision having been made in the original de- 
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sign for such an addition. 

The collection equipment consists of seven 
I-ton capacity Ford trucks equipped with 
water-tight steel rear-dump bodies of 3 cubic 
yards capacity each, with the side-boards in 
place, and 2 cubic yards capacity each with- 
out. 

The longest haul to the plant, which is quite 
centrally located, is about 2 miles. One man 
and a driver ride each truck, the driver re- 
maining on the truck to trim the load, and 
the other man collecting the refuse. These 
trucks make from 6 to 8 loads per day and 
have proved very satisfactory. 

At the end of each day the bodies of the 
trucks are thoroughly washed down with hot 
water, a superabundance of which is always 
available in the plant for this purpose and to 
thoroughly sterilize the walls and floors of the 
building each day. In the operation of the 
incinerator and the collection equipment it is 
a rule that everything must be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition at all times. By care 
in the original design and by a little daily at- 
tention, it has been demonstrated that an 
incinerator can be kept as clean as any other 
municipal building. 

The plans and specifications for this entire 
structure were made by the late Joseph F. 
Musselman, consulting engineer, New York 
City, who also supervised the execution of the 
contracts. The building structure was erected 
by a local contractor, and the chimney and 
incinerating equipment were installed by the 
Decarie Incinerator: Set rated New: York 
City. Fey 
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Pavement Openings - in- “ibicage 


NE of the rules which have been instituted 

within the last year in Chicago, according to 

Thomas H. Byrne, Superintendent, Bureau 
of Streets, Chicago, is that where an opening is 
made in the street, before that street can be re- 
paired, the opening must be cut back from 6 
inches to a foot on solid ground before replacing, 
so as to give a solid ledge for the setting of the 
concrete that is placed in that opening. This pre- 
vents, as far as possible, the sinking of the sub- 
soil and has proved very effective. It is necessary 
to watch the public service corporations particu- 
larly because of the manner in which they let their 
contracts for repaving. These contracts are \et 
for the exact. width of the trench, and it is only 
through insistent and close watching that the 
Bureau of Streets has compelled the contractor to 
cut back on the trench opening so as to replace, 
the pavement in nearly the same condition it was 
in originally. It never can be done so well, be- 


cause the coinbinasstess. heavy traffic wears it down. 

One of the: hes which have been noted partic- 
ularly in: Chicago i¥ pine. great number of water 
leaks’ which have ‘showed up throughout the city 
due to the-overlogied tfucks which still come with- 
in the state faw, but for which the pavements were 
never designed. It has been found here and there 
in every -ward throughout the city where heavy 
traffic is using the streets, that additional work in 
cutting pavements is caused by the leakage of 
pipes due to the vibration of the heavy traffic. 
This is quite a serious problem, and is being taken 
up by ‘the Board of Local Improvement, which has 
ordered the base on the streets to be increased in 
thickness from now on. But, because of the miles 
of streets res are already laid, the trouble will be 
experienced for some time, as it is not possible to 
tear up a street and repave, paying the cost by 


special assessments, without causing considerable 
trouble. 
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" Diesel Power for Williamsburg, Ky., 
Water-W orks 


New Power-Plant Reduces Cost of Operation of Municipal Filtration Plant 


ILLIAMSBURG, KY., is a modern lit- alum to coagulate the remaining sediment and 
Wy tle city run in a modern businesslike clarify the water. 
way with present-day conveniences. The settling basins have a capacity of 86,- 
It is located on the banks of the Cumberland ooo gallons, and the detention period is four 
River in a valley surrounded by wooded hills hours, after which the water goes to the open 
which seem to dwarf the town by their mas- rapid sand filters which are located inside of 
sive ruggedness. the plant building. From these filters the 
When the city decided to replace its old water passes through a clear well of 35,000 
water-supply, which was steam-powered, with gallons capacity placed directly underneath the 
modern filtration plant, it decided on _ plant. It is then pumped by a high-head cen- 
diesel power instead of steam because of the  trifugal pump into the city water system, all 
savings that would be effected. The Williams- that is not used going into a 150,000-gallon 
burg plant was designed to be modern in every capacity standpipe located on a hill 211 feet 
respect and is a model in design, construction, above the pumping-station. 
and efficient operation. The building is an at- An interesting feature of this installation is 
tractive brick structure with settling basins of that the plant is located on the north side of 
monolithic concrete construction. These basins the river on the bank opposite the city. This 
are neatly built and carefully fenced in, ac- required the laying of the water-mains from 
cess being available only through the plant the plant to the city under the river. A chan- 
building itself, as shown in the accompany- nel was dug out in the river-bed at low water 
ing illustration. Water is pumped from the and the pipe laid in a concrete bed under the 
river by an electric motor-driven centrifugal river. The reason for this was to take advan- 
pump, power for which is secured from a_ tage of the elevation of a hill on the north 
Bessemer diesel-engine-driven generator. The bank of the river fora standpipe. The two 
water goes to the basins, where it is allowed pumps in this plant are generally in use, so 
to settle and is then treated with soda ash and_ that the plant operation is a continuous proc- 
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EXTERIOR OF WILLIAMSBURG, KY., FILTRATION PLANT, SHOWING THE FENCED-IN SETTLING BASINS 
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ess, water being drawn from the river, fil- 
tered, and pumped to the standpipe, from 
which it is transported by gravity to the con- 
sumers, 

lhe entire power required to operate this 
plant is furnished by a 50-horsepower Besse- 
mer diesel engine which drives the generator, 
furnishing current for the motor-driven cen- 
trifugal pump, and also drives the belt-driven 
centrifugal pump which fills the standpipe. 
The duty is 350 gallons per minute against 
a head of 275 feet for the high-head pump plus 
the same capacity against a head of 20 to 30 
feet for the motor-driven pump. 


Operation Costs 
The operation of this new plant has been a 
decided success, and the power unit has proved 
highly efficient and reliable as well as eco- 
nomical. Operation costs are carefully kept, 
and frequent checking shows that the diesel 
engine consumes an average of 2.87 gallons 


Garbage Collection 


H. CARRIGG, Superintendent, City 
Garbage Department, Sioux City, Iowa, 


reported at the Sixth Annual Confer- 
ence, International Association of Street Sanita- 
tion Officials, that the vehicles for garbage collec- 
tion in Sioux City are owned by the collectors 
The city, with a population of 80,000, has its gar- 
bage removed two or three times a week. The 
men are paid $7.25 per day for the use of their 
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INTERIOR OF THE POWER-PLANT OF THE WILLIAMSBURG, KY., WATER-WORKS, SHOWING THE 50- 
HORSEPOWER BESSEMER DIESEL ENGINE WHICH SUPPLIES ALL THE POWER FOR THE OPERATION 
OF THE PLANT 


of fuel oil pulling a 50-horsepower load con- 
stantly. 

Operating records for a month show the 
economy of the filtration and pumping-plant. 
With 1,329,000 gallons pumped, the actual 
plant operating expense was $28.85, exclusive 
of engineer’s salary. This cost covers 253 
gallons of fuel oil at 8 cents per gallon, 6 gal- 
lons of lubricating oil, 328 pounds of alum at 
$1.55 per 100 pounds, 155 gallons of soda ash 
at $2.05 per 100 pounds, and 5 pounds of chlo- 
rine at 7 cents per pound. 

The total operating cost is as follows: oper 
ating expense, including fuel and lubricating 
oil, alum, soda ash, chlorine, etc., $28.85; en- 
gineer, $125.00; light, heat, etc., $2. Interest 
on the total plant investment was $250. This 
makes a total of $405.85 per month for the 
entire plant and represents a saving of 50 per 
cent over the operating expense of the old- 
steam-pumping plant alone—a very substan- 
tial difference. 


in Sioux City, Iowa 


wagons and maintain them themselves. Garbage 
is sold at the present time to a hog-feeding con- 
cern at $250 a month. Grades in Sioux City range 
from 2 to 20 per cent, with an average of 8 to 12 
per cent, so that they have figured it would not 
be advisable to install the trailer system. Gar- 
bage, ashes, and rubbish are collected for a cost 
of about $2 per ton. Rubbish, covered with dirt, 
is used as needed to fill in streets and alleys. 
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Use of Rock Asphalt and Emulsified 
Asphalt on County Roads 


By S. B. Mylin 


County Highway Superintendent of Wabash County, Ind. 


[X years ago, Wabash County adopted the 
practice of resurfacing its old gravel and 
macadam highways. Naturally, resurfac- 
ing was first attempted om heavy-traffic roads 
which were requiring excessive maintenance. 
Tests showed plenty of old metal to carry the 
traffic; in fact, it was rare to find even small 
areas where the roadways had broken through 
to the clay subbase. The only complaint was 
that the roads were rough and dusty. 
Although each resurfacing project presented 
a different problem, in general our procedure 
was to shape the old roadway by scarifying 
and rolling. We then laid, when needed, a 
thin course of lime- 


the Linlawn road, leading from the corpora- 
tion line of South Wabash. This road was an 
old road built of stone and gravel. We did 
not add any new metal to this road at all, just 
reshaped and rolled the old metal. Then we 
covered this with emulsified asphalt. This road 
was resurfaced in 1923—going on three years 
of very heavy travel and is in perfect con- 
dition today without any maintenance. 

In 1924 we built 1% miles on the Hills and 
Lakes road. This joined to the road we built 
in 1922, making a total length of 2.2 miles. 
This road was built of Kentucky rock asphalt. 

In 1924 we built two approaches to Wabash 

—the Walnut Tree 





stone, rolled it until 
it was thoroughly 
keyed up, and sur- 
faced the entire road- 
way with Kentucky 
rock or emulsified as- 
phalt. The first of 
these resurface jobs 
was laid in 1919 in 
the town of Urbana. 

In 1919, in the 
town of Urbana, this 
resurfacing was done 
in the face of critical 


are di 


found. 





Stop and Figure 
Just because an old gravel or stone 
road is rough and unpleasant to travel, 
many citizens and even many —— 
d to condemn it entirely and 
demand new pavements. Stop and figure 
the miles of such old i 
county, then multiply by $30,000, the 
average cost of new pavement, and you 
will be staggered by the money required 
to reconstruct your roads. You will real- 
ize, just as we did, that some other solu- 
tion of your road problems must be 


road and the Falls 
Avenue road. These 
two roads were built 
of emulsified asphalt. 

‘In 1925 the follow- 
ing roads were built 
at the costs given: 


Rich Valley Road.—16 
feet wide with stone 
berms, 2,320 feet long, 
4,120 square yards Ken- 
tucky rock asphalt. Cost, 
$1.29 per square yard. 

Linlawn Road.—16 feet 
wide with stone berms, 
8,350 feet long. 4,840 
square yards, Kentucky 


in your 








conditions, as the 

taxpayers and the newspapers were against 
us, but they have since reversed their decision. 
This road, which was built of Kentucky rock 
asphalt, is going on its seventh year of heavy 
travel withont one cent of maintenance. 

In 1922 the taxpayers of North Manchester 
demanded the Hills and Lakes road from the 
College north, seven-tenths of a mile, to be 
resurfaced with rock asphalt. This road, which 
is very heavily traveled, is going on its fourth 
year without maintenance. 

In 1923 we had a road leading out of North 
Manchester on the Hills and Lakes road that 
had been built of asphaltic concrete. This road 
had seen only six years of travel and had to 
be resurfaced. We decided to use emulsified 
asphalt on this road. This road is going on 
its third year of travel and to date is in fine 
condition without maintenance. 

The next road on the program in 1923 was 


rock asphalt. Cost, $1.34 
per square yard. 
Laketon Road.—i8 feet wide with 2-foot stone berms, 
1,600 feet long, 3,200 square yards, Kentucky rock asphalt. 
Cost, $1.42 per square yard. 


East North Manchester Road,—18 feet wide with 2-foot 
stone berms, 3,320 feet long, 6,640 square yards, Kentucky 
rock asphalt. Cost, $1.33 per square yard. 


Somerset Road,—18 and 24 feet wide, 2,400 feet long, 


5,067 square yards, emulsified asphalt. Cost, $1.53 per 
square yard. 


Chippewa Road,—18 feet wide with gravel berms, 3,200 
feet long, 6,400 square yards, emulsified asphalt base and 
Kentucky rock asphalt top. Cost, $1.52 per square yard. 


Combining Rock Asphalt and Emulsified 
Asphalt 

The latest resurfacing project in Wabash 
County was in 1925. This was the Chippewa 
road leading northwest from the city of 
Wabash and subject to very heavy traffic. 
The old gravel road was a source of constant 
complaint and heavy maintenance. In recon- 
structing this road we first scarified and re- 
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FOUR STEPS IN LAYING A ROCK ASPHALT PAVEMENT 


Top left.—Macadam base ready for Kentucky rock asphalt. Top right.—Laying the asphalt. Bottom left.—Asphalt 
laid and ready for roller. Bottom. right.—Asphalt rolled and road immediately opened to traffic 


shaped it by rolling. Where there was any 
evidence of weakness in the old base, it was 
strengthened by adding new limestone, and 
thoroughly compacted. We then laid a course 
of emulsified asphaltic concrete, 1% inches 
thick after compression, and over this a wear- 
ing surface of Kentucky rock asphalt, approxi- 
itely 34 of an inch thick compacted. 
[he county has used a great deal of rock 
isphalt and emulsified asphaltic concrete with 
od results. The idea of combining the two 
aterials on this job was to develop a type 
vhich would be both serviceable and econom 
il. The emulsified asphaltic concrete was 
ed as a binder course and could be laid 
uch thinner than waterbound limestone. The 


rock asphalt was used as a wearing surface 
and waterproofing. We felt that with the 
emulsified asphalt binder course we could ma- 
terially increase the strength of the road with 
very little added cost. This road at the present 
time is in very good shape. 

We increased our road maintenance levy for 
1926 six cents without opposition, but our 
heaviest farmer taxpayer said that we should 
have made it higher, as they want more resur- 
faced roads built by the Highway Maintenance 
Department. 

Wabash County today that is fighting us on 
this kind of program. 


There is not one element in 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From paper re efore the 
[Twelfth Annual Road School, at Purdue Ur 








Automobiles = Scarlet Fever + Whooping-Cough 


“The automobile is as great a menace to child life today as scarlet fever and whoop- 
ing-cough combined,” according to statistics compiled by the Metropolitan Life [nsur- 
ance Company. Deaths from automobile accidents, according to the company’s figur 


have increased 50 per cent since 1920, two-fifths of the deaths being among children under 
15. In other respects 1925 is pronounced a banner year among the Metropolitan’s indus- 
trial policyholders, who constitute one-seventh of the total and one-fourth of the rural 
population of the United States and Canada 
rates from measles, scarlet fever, diphtheria, and whooping-cough—the four chief disea 
of children. A low record was also established for diseases associated with mate 


sig gains were made in reducing death 
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Trenton’s New Sewage Disposal Plant 


A Description of the System Now Under Construction 


By Alfred C. Gregory 


Engineer, Sewers and Water, Trenton, N. J. 


HE problem of sewage disposal at the 

present time may be comprehended in 

the following list of processes: (1) 
clarification; (2) oxidation; (3) disinfection. 
These may be used singly or in comb‘nation, 
depending usually upon site areas available 
and upon the amount of dilution of the dis- 
posal plant effluent in the stream or body of 
water into which the effluent discharges. 


Clarification 
Clarification is to Trenton the important one 
of the three steps, for it is the only one which 
we propose to use. 
The term clarification simply means the 
clearing of the sewage of its content of sus- 


pended solids. We speak of suspended solids, 
and also solids in solution, such as dissolved 
salt or any one of the many chemical com- 
hinations which occur in raw sewage. It is 
the suspended solids floating or present in the 
sewage, however, that concern us, for we pro- 
pose to do nothing more than to remove from 
the sewage its suspended solids. 

It is rather surprising to most people that 
a physical analysis of ordinary sewage usually 
discloses the fact that it contains less than 
solid matter; in other words, at 
least 999 parts out of 1,000 parts are water, 
and the one part which causes all the trouble 
is made up of solids in suspension and solids 
in solution. Moreover, the solids in solution 
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are apt to be about two-thirds of the total sol- 
ids, leaving perhaps one-third in suspension 
and it is because of this one-third of one of 





§ the 1,000 parts of sewage that the city of 
’ lrenton finds it necessary to build its disposal 
plant. 


The average daily dry-weather flow of sew- 
age from our city is in the neighborhood of 
20,000,000 gallons per day. This figure does 
not mean much unless we may in some way 

isualize the volume comprehended. Let us as 
sume State Street to be 50 feet wide between 
the buildings on each side of the street, and 
let us also assume that it is covered with sew- 
age to a depth of 5 feet from the D. & R. 
canal to Parkside Avenue. 

The ordinary person wishing to contemplate 
the merchandise lying behind the water-tight 
of a store near State and Broad, 
would be immersed in sewage up to his neck. 
Such a volume, of course, includes not only 
house sewage but wasted water and an enor- 
mous amount used industrial plants for 


various purposes and discharged into adjacent 
sewers, 


vindows 


by 


Reason for Construction 
lo come back to the solids in suspension. 
\hen we have succeeded in separating these 
rom the raw sewage, we call the black semi- 
quid mass which we obtain—sludge. Sludge 
: the reason for the construction of our plant. 
this were only solids in solution, we might 
charge the sewage in toto into the Dela- 
ware without any particularly ill effects. The 
ume of the river is so great as compared 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE TRENTON SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT 


with our volume of sewage that the resulting 
dilution would render the contained sewage 
harmless. It is as though one were to place 
one drop of muriatic acid in a tub of water. 
The acid is chemically active and the result 
would be that in an exceedingly short time the 
acid would not exist as an acid. Some of it 
would become hydrogen gas and would rise 
from the water into the air, and the chlorine 
contained in the acid would combine with or 
ganic matter or salts ordinarily present in 
water. Similarly, when a relatively small 
amount of sewage free of solids is diluted in 
a large body of water containing plenty of 
free oxygen, as the Delaware River, chemical 
reactions at once are set going and what was 
once putrescible sewage matter is changed into 
chemical forms which are no more putrescill 
than stones or pieces of glass. 

Going back again to the suspended matter 
and to our visualization of the daily sewag 
flow, we should find that the imaginary street 
full of sewage—20,000,000 gallons—would at 
once begin to deposit its suspended matter on 
the street surface. If this process went on un- 
til the sewage were entirely free of suspended 
matter, there would be underneath the entire 
volume of liquid a black, putrescent layer of 
sludge. If we take the entire deposit of semi 


liquid sludge and place it 6 inches deep be- 
tween curbs 30 feet apart, it would extend a 
length of 4 city blocks each 400 feet long. 
The 20,000,000 gallons of city sewage would 
cause but little trouble, were it not for the 
sludge deposited in the river and along its 
shores soon after it leaves the sewer outlet. 
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OF THE 4-FOOT FORCE MAIN, 
LOOKING NORTH 


GENERAL VIEW 


Referring again to the sludge deposits, above 
shown, it is easy to visualize what is happen- 
ing below and opposite the sewer outlet when 
day after day a great mass of sludge is de- 
posited. It is also easy to imagine the wrath 
of property owners on each side of the river 
for miles of its length when they find their 
beaches covered with all manner of objection 
able matter which is not only unsightly but 
smells to heaven, particularly in warm 
weather. In the neighborhood of the sewer 
outlet and also some distance below it there 
are great banks of sludge in an actively pu- 


trescent state. In the interior of such banks 
chemical changes are taking place, gas is 
iormed which, when it has become great 


enough in volume, causes pressure enough to 
break up the banks and they go floating down 
the river in large masses, and are capable of 
flotation by reason of the gas imprisoned with- 
in. All of the above-described trouble from 
sludge and floating solids is the reason for 
the construction of a sewage disposal plant. 
It will be seen that the necessity is not so 
much because of unsanitary conditions devel- 
oped, as because of the great nuisance that 
has been created. Our problem. then, simply 
stated, is to take from the sewage the largest 
possible amount of contained suspended solids 
and, having them, find the best means of dis- 
posing of them. The effluent from which the 


solids have been taken will be discharged into 
the river and will look like slightly discol- 
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ored water and as diluted by the river water 


will be inoffensive. 





Methods Used 


The modern methods of effecting a removal 
of solids from sewage is by means of screen- 


ing or by some method of sedimentation. In : 
the former method, the sewage after having 4 
passed through coarse screens designed to q 
take out such matter as sticks, stones, cab- x 
bage stalks, etc., passes through very fine 4 
screens which remove a considerable amount 
»f the remaining solids. Bs 
In the method of sedimentation, the sew a 
age is allowed to flow very slowly through 4 
large tanks. It may be retained in the tanks < 
from two to four hours, during which period z 
about everything which is capable of settling é 
goes to the bottom, and the clarified effluent 


passes on and is discharged from the plant. 


The Imhoff Tank 
The modern type of settling or sedimenta 
tion tank is known as the Imhoff or two-story 
tank. These are sometimes circular, but the 
tendency now is to make them rectangular 
he sewage entering flows very slowly down 
the length of the tank, and as it flows sedi 


ments its suspended solids, which fall upon : 
sloping bottoms. The solids roll on down the g 
sloping sides and passing through a slit, are a 


deposited into a chamber below, known as th« 
sludge digestion chamber. The slit is so ar 
ranged that gases from the digestion chambe: 
cannot get back into the chamber above but 
must pass to large apertures known as ga 
When the solids have reached th: 

sludge digestion chamber, they are allowed to ; 
remain there for long periods 
months. 

Putrefaction, principally through the agency 
of what is known as anaerobic bacteria, ininx 
diately sets up in the digestion chamber. ‘Th 
same process goes on when masses of veget 
tion, as leaves, decay in the woods. Putré 
faction and, later, oxidation, goes on until on 
finds that the resulting leaf mold has ve: 
small resemblance to original putrescent veg 
table growth. The same sort of thing go 
on in the sludge digestion chamber: and aft: 
the so-called digestion is complete, the slud¢ 
may be removed and dried, and it will 
found that the resultant sludge has lost i 
putrescent characteristics and is not very di! 
ferent from the leaf or vegetable mold of t! 
woods. The Imhoff tank is the outstandi: 
feature of the proposed sewage disposal pr 
ess for Trenton. 


vents. 


possibly for 
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. Connecting with Present System 
4 All 


of the sewage of Trenton flows into 
P, vhat is known as the main intercepting sewer 
a m Lamberton Street. This sewer, known to 


the Department as No. 5, becomes bigger as 
t gets farther down toward the outfall, where 
t is 5 feet 9 inches in diameter, since at vari- 
is street intersections it receives contribu- 
tions from large trunk sewers from various 
arts of the city. The elevation of the bottom 
r invert of the outfall is but 2 feet above 
rdinary high tide. It is therefore necessary 
to pump the sewage in order to accomplish its 
ow through the disposal plant by gravity; 
nd the plant. itself must be sufficiently high 
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last for a very short period of time. From 
the overflow chamber the sewage will pass 
down a continuation of No. 5, still 5 feet 9 


inches inside diameter, and will enter what is 
known as the grit chamber. The grit chamber 
is an open concrete structure 21 feet wide and 
108 feet long. The sewage, on entering it, 
passes through a coarse screen consisting of 
steel bars %4-inch in thickness and 1% inches 
apart. After passing through the bars, the 
flow goes on more slowly through the grit 
chamber, which has a depressed floor. Coarse 
materials are caught on the bars, and a large 
amount of mineral matter is deposited upon 
the floor of the grit chamber. 

















preclude any possibility of its being sub- 
rged at times of river freshet. The plant 
ns at the outfall at a point in No. 5 sewer 
it turns from Lamberton Street 
the river, where will be built what is 
wn as an overflow chamber. This will be 
irranged as to allow the ordinary sewage 
plus some storm flow to proceed on its 

y to the plant instead of the river, where 
goes at present. In times of heavy storm 
overflow chamber will divert the surplus 
rm flow at once into the river. It is.pre- 
ed that with a greatly diluted sewage from 
5 by reason of the storm, no evil effects 

he way of nuisance will be created in the 
It should also be remembered that 


where 


enter 


storms usually last for only short pe- 
oft time, consequently the direct flow of 
rtion of the contents of No. 5 sewer will 








PUMPING-STATION FOR THE NEW TRENTON SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
This illustration shows the outside ring wall completed and the 54-inch cast iron discharge from the pumps in place 
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After passing through the grit chamber, 
the sewage flows to the pumping-station and 
into a pump-well. The pumping-station is 
equipped with six powerful DeLaval double- 
suction centrifugal pumps actuated by electric 
motors. The operation of the pumping-plant 
will be largely automatic. It will be so ar- 
ranged that as sewage flow increases and the 
depth becomes greater in the pump-well, the 
pumps will go into operation automatically 
one after the other. Automatic warning sig- 
nals will operate in case anything goes wrong. 
In the matter of well-designed and efficient 
equipment, materials of construction and 
workmanship, the writer has no hesitation in 
saying that better cannot be found. 

At the pumping-station the sewage is raised 
31 feet to the level of the upper water surface 
of the Imhoff tanks. There 


are twelve of 
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these, of which nine or ten will be in service 
at any one time, leaving the remaining ones 
in reserve. The sewage, after being pumped 
and before it enters any of the tanks, passes 
through a Venturi meter, by means of which 
the entire flow is measured, so that for any 
unit of time we shall know with precision 
just how much sewage enters the plant. The 
sewage will flow at a hardly perceptible rate 
through the tanks, dropping its solid contents, 
is has been stated, through slots at the bottom 
of the upper story. In the lower story, sludge 
digestion will proceed. It has been found that 
the greatest amount of sedimentation takes 
place nearest the entrance end of the tank. 
lhe tanks are therefore so arranged that when 
the operator finds that a considerable amount 
of sludge has accumulated at the entrance end 
of the digestion chamber, the flow may be 
changed so that the sewage enters at the oppo 
site end. The tanks are each 33 feet wide and 
and 125 feet long, and from top to bottom 33 
feet 2% inches The bottoms are about 20 
feet below the present surface of the ground. 
Cast iron pipes go from the bottom of the 
sludge digestion chambers and come out at 
points in the tank sides 4 feet 9 inches below 
the upper water surface of the tanks. The 
sludge is in a semi-liquid condition, and so, 
when it is desired to draw off some of it, it is 
only necessary to open a valve in the cast iron 
sludge pipes above mentioned, and the pres- 
sure of water from above drives the sludge 
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through the pipe and into a concrete channel 
where it flows on down to the sludge drying 
beds. These beds are at a lower elevation 
than the concrete channel mentioned. It is 
therefore easy to distribute the semi-liquid 
sludge by gravity flow over the drying beds. 

Each bed consists of a layer of sand and 
gravel from 10 to 14 inches thick, the coarser 
gravel being at the bottom. There are six 
heds each 80 feet wide and 182 feet long. 
Their function is to allow the water to drain 
out of the sludge to underdrain pipes at the 
hottom, where it passes into the outlet sewer 
and into the river. When the sludge has dried, 
so that it may be spaded, it is removed from 
the bed. It will have some manurial value, 
but in most cities there is but little demand, 
and the problem is to get rid of it in the most 
economical way possible. 

In sewage disposal plants, the most difficul: 
question to solve is the treatment and final dis- 
position of sludge. A great deal of research 
and investigation has been spent in finding 
economical methods of getting the water out 
of it, and also in trying to find some commer 
cial value when this has been done. Common 
practice is to drain it on filters, just as we pro 
pose to do, and to use it for filling low ground 
The writer has seen many acres covered by 
hills and valleys of sludge. After the liquid 
sewage has completed its trip through the 
tanks and has dropped its sludge into the di 
gestion chambers below, it flows into an inter 
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cepting conduit and then passes on to the 
Delaware River. 

The plant, as above outlined, should be suffi- 
cient for the needs of the city for the next 
twenty-five years, unless it be found, at some 
future date within that period, necessary to 
f subject the sewage to additional treatment. 


b 


\t the beginning of this article, it was 
stated that the three present-day sewage 
disposal processes are clarification, oxida- 
; tion, and disinfection. It has been shown that 
; we propose to go no further than the com- 

pletion of the first step, namely, clarification. 
lf at some time in the future, we are required 
by the health authorities of the state to pro- 
ceed still further, we will subject the effluent 
which comes from the tanks to a treatment 
designed to oxidize its contents of organic 
matter. This is usually done by spraying the 
effluent over beds 6 to 8 feet deep consisting 
largely of broken stone. Bacterial growth is 
developed upon the stone surfaces, and the 
iquid in passing over the broken stone comes 
into intimate contact with the bacterial growth 
mn the stone surfaces. Such bacteria act on 
the organic matter in the sewage, changing it 
chemically, so that if the process is complete, 
the liquid when it emerges from the drains 
t the filter bottom is no longer putrescent and 

: inay be discharged into streams of very small 

i olume. 

[f it be considered necessary to kill all 
icteria coming from a plant, we use the third 
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REINFORCING IN PLACE FOR HOPPER BOTTOM OF IMHOFF TANKS 


process cited, namely, disinfection. ‘This is 
done by subjecting the effluent to a dosing of 
some disinfectant, as liquid chlorine, chloride 
of lime, ete. By the latter process, it is pos- 
sible to insure that no disease germs get be- 
yond the plant itself. 

It is believed that the many problems of 
design and construction have been success- 
fully solved. As an instance of such prob- 
lems, a statement follows of the method 
adopted for overcoming the presence of water 
interference with the work. On the site of 
the plant, water is found at a depth of 7 to 
g feet below the ground surface. The upper 
surface is alluvial soil, below which is fine 
sand gradually growing coarser, until at a 
depth of below 16 feet we encounter an old 
river bottom consisting of gravel and cobble 
stones. A pit was sunk to a depth below the 
old river bottom, and powerful pumps were 
placed therein. Terra cotta pipes with open 
joints were placed under the plant structures, 
and emptied into the pit. Pumping started 
and gradually lowered the ground-water sur- 
face to a level of more than 20 feet below the 
normal ground surface. By this means it 
has been made possible to build the plant in 
entirely dry ground without the interference 
and enormous expense of dealing with water 
at each individual structure. The contractor, 
The John P. White Company, of Passaic, N. 
]., has handled the construction problems of 
whatever nature very cleverly and efficiently 
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GENERAL VIEW OF OUTPALL OPERATIONS ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


and is producing excellent work. 

lhe consulting engineer in charge, Colonel 
Watson, has evolved what we are 
ll be the and 
country. He has his finger on 


George oe 


sanguine Wi best most efficient 


plant in the 
the pulse of the project all the time and is as 
careful of construction as he was of the de 
e plant. 

lhe work was authorized by the City Com 
nission May 8, 1925, and the contract time 
terminates May 25, 1926. 


[he members of the City Commission are: 


on fF th 
sign or th 


Frederick W. Donnelly, Mayor and Director 
of Department of Public Affairs; Abram 
Swan, Jr., Director Department of Public 
Works; George B. LaBarre, Director of Pub 
lic Safety; Edward W. Lee, Director of De 
partment of Finance; George W. Page, Di 
rector of Department of Parks and Public 
Property. 

The work is included in the operations of 
the Division of Sewers and Water, one of the 


divisions under the direction of Abram Swan, 
Ir. 
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THE SITE OF THE SLUDGE DRYING BEDS 





The Economics of Sewage Sludge Disposal | 


For an article on this subject, by T. Chalkley Hatton, Chief Engineer, Sewerage Com- 


mission, City of Milwaukee, see page 272 of the 1926 Municipal Index. 










DEER CREEK BRIDGE ON STATE ROAD BETWEEN TERRE HAUTE AND INDIANAPOLIS 








An Attractive Concrete Bridge in Indiana 
By William J. Titus 


Chief Engineer, State Highway Commission, Indiana 


HE new concrete bridge at Deer Creek, 
which is about half-way between Terre 
Haute and Indianapolis, takes the place 
an old steel bridge on 
shlar abutments built many years ago, and 
iminates steep grades and sharp and dan- 
verous turns on the approaches to the old 
tructure. The total cost of the new bridge, 
vhich required 1,560 cubic yards of concrete 
nd 123,500 pounds of reinforcing bars, was 
44,024.62, including approximately 300 cubic 
irds of rock excavation and 10,110 cubic 
irds of approach grading work. The bridge 
located on State Road No. 3 in Putnam 
County, which has recently been designated 
U. S. Road No. 40 between San Francisco, 
alt Lake City. Denver, Kansas City, St. 
tis, Indianapolis, Baltimore, and Atlantic 
7 


low-level stone 


his bridge has four twin-rib spans of 60- 
70-60 feet and a total over-all length of 
17 feet. The roadway is on a 2 per cent 
ade and is a reinforced concrete slab of 20 
et clear width, which was poured integral 
th the floor beams and stringer in order to 


ire the benefit of T-beam action. The 


hand railings are of monolithic reinforced 


concrete with openings in the dado to har 
monize with the arched openings in the 
spandrel walls of the arches. 

There are easy curves in the road at each 
end of the bridge so that traffic has a view 
of the side of the structure, and on this a 


count special care was taken to secure better 
lines and dimensions and to polish the con 
crete surfaces so that they present a uni 
formly smooth and _ natural-colored 
ance. This polishing was done by removing 
the form marks and other irregularities with 
a wood float within twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after the concrete was poured, and by a 
subsequent polishing with a carborundum 
brick and clean water after the concrete had 
set for two weeks or slightly ireful 
attention was also given in both design and 
construction to the details of contraction and 
expansion joints in order to avoid the unsightly 
and sometimes dangerous cracks in the con 
crete and the spalling of the concrete at the 
construction joints in the hand railing which 
are so likely to occur on concrete arch bridges, 
particularly those on which the concrete arches 


longer \ 
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A NEAR VIEW OF DEER CREEK BRIDGE, SHOWING DETAILS OF 
ARCHES 


are cast late in the season when the weather 
is comparatively cool. The piers and abut 
ments are founded in the limestone bed of 
the stream; no attempt was made to anchor 
them to the stone with reinforcing bars, but 
footings were spread to make a stable struc- 
ture. The bed of the stream is approximately 
45 feet below the floor level at a point directly 
above the dry-weather channel. The matter 
of flood discharge capacity was of no impor- 
tance, so that the faces of the piers and abut- 
ments are normal to the center line of the 
roadway. although the stream crossing is on 
a heavy skew. The location and height of the 
bridge and the grade over it were determined 
largely by the necessity for crossing the 


ravine in which Deer Creek is 
located, instad of by the re- 
quired waterway. 

The substructure is made of 
1:2'4:4 concrete, and all arch 
ribs, columns, beams, girders 
and floor slabs of 1:2:3% con- 
crete, these proportions being 
only approximate and a cement 
content of 144 and 1% barrels 
respectively being required for 
these two approximate mix- 
tures. The abutments are of 
the U-type and the wings are 
flared on the are of a circle 
with transverse tie beams 
buried in the fill at approxi 
mately 7-foot centers horizon- 
tally and 9g-foot centers ver- 
tically. All these tie beams are 
12 x 24 inches in section, with varying 
amounts of re:nforcing. All these beams have 
gabled tops. but this practice has been dis- 
continued in later structures because our lab- 
oratory experiments on small-size models of 
abutments indicate that such gabling may 
tend to increase the arch action of the fill 
between the tie beams and consequently in- 
crease the loads carried by the tie beams 
lhere has been some question in our minds 
with regard to the loads which are actually 
carried by these tie beams, and we have there 
fore arranged, in cooperation with the U. S. 
sureau of Public Roads, for running tests on 
an actual U-abutment of unusual height with 
pressure cells buried in the back-filling. 


Taking the “Hurdles” Off the Highways 


HE world’s record for the 220-yard dash is 
20 4/5 seconds. 


The world’s record for the 220-yard low 
hurdles is 231/5 seconds. 

Twelve per cent more time is consumed in mak- 
ing the same distance over the obstacles. 

Quoting these figures in an article in the March 
issue of the Concrete Highway Mugaszine, Robert 
Kingery, Secretary of the Chicago Regional Plan- 
ning Association, points out the fact that on our 
highways and on the connecting boulevards ahd 
city streets there are many things which conspire 
to have the same effect on motor traffic that hurdles 
do on the track athlete. Citing some definite ex- 
amples in the Chicago region, Mr. Kingery says: 

“There are situations where traffic lanes totaling 
70 feet in width lead into one only 20 feet wide ; 
where only two moving lanes of vehicles can use 
a 70-foot pavement; where hundreds of cars are 
blocked for long periods at railroad grade cross- 
ings; where a pavement 54 feet wide connects 
directly with one 36 feet wide; where there is a 


sharp jog in the route in the business district of a 
city; and where parking reduces the roadway to 
not more than three lanes of moving vehicles; 
where a 40-foot pavement divides into two 17-foot 
lanes each carrying a car track, then widens to 48 
feet; where this 48-foot pavement ends in two 
9-foot pavements with 18 feet of unpaved car 
track zone in the center, and cars are parked on 
the 9-foot strips; where right-angled turns cause 
every car to slow down and turn with great care 
where there are abandoned street-car tracks and 
uneven pavements in a busy city. All these con 
ditions are found on one of the most heavily 
traveled roads in the Chicago region, each item 
serving as an obstacle to smooth-flowing traffic. 

“To lower or remove these ‘hurdles’ the engi- 
neers and officials who have the authority to do so 
are meeting face to face, and, as rapidly as the 
meetings can be arranged, are agreeing first on 
the necessity, and then on the method of pro 
cedure, and finally on a detailed schedule of actual 
construction work.” 
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Power-Plant 
and Dam of 
Tacoma’s 
Municipal 
Electrical 
Utility 


THE NISQUALLY POWER- 
HOUSE, WHICH HAS A CAPAC 
ITY OF 38,000 HORSEPOWER 


The water to operate this plant is 
supplied by the melting glaciers of 
Mount Rainier 


THE UPSTREAM SIDE OF THE 
CUSHMAN DAM 
The power-house is located about 
800 feet downstream and is sup- 
plied through the intake shown 
about half-way up the dam 


(See also article in THe AMERICAN 
City, April, 1926, page 424.) 
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Street Paving in a City of 8,000 


By J. E. Williams 


URFREESBORO, a city of 8,000, and 

the geographical center of Tennessee, 

is probably one of the best-paved cities 
of its size in the country. It is the seat of 
Rutherford County. The city is laid out on 
the plan that was used in county-seat towns 
many years ago—the court-house in the cen- 
ter of a public square, with the bus:ness houses 
facing it. The streets about the Court House 
Square in Murfreesboro were paved in 1915 
with 1%-inch asphaltic concrete laid on a 








the same results. Murfreesboro uses one- 
third of a gallon of asphalt binder to the 
square yard. The application is put on hot 
with a pressure tank. Pea. gravel is imme- 
diately spread over the whole, and traffic is 
permitted to use the street in a few hours. 
The traffic tends to drive the small gravel 
into the asphalt. As the oil penetrates the 
old gravel base, the street becomes hard and 
assumes the appearance of an asphalt pave- 
ment. 


SOUTH 
CHURCH STREET, 
MURFREESBORO, 

TENN., WHICH 
IS A SECTION OF 
THE DIXIE 
HIGHWAY 
This street 
has been treated 
with one application 


of Texaco special 
macadam binder 








THE 
PUBLIC SQUARE, 
MURFREESBORO, 

TENN., WHICH 
IS PAVED WITH 
ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTED 
IN 1915 


Practically no 
maintenance has been 
required since this 
pavement was 
laid 


limestone macadam base. They are in first- 
class condition to-day after ten years’ service 
and have required little maintenance. 

[he streets in the residential section are 
of compacted gravel. R. E. Lowe, City Man- 
ager, has been using Texaco Special macadam 
binder for cementing the gravel, producing a 
smooth and dustless wearing surface. The 
resident property owners are very much 
pleased with this treatment and are asking that 
more streets be treated in the same manner. 
The method of treatment is simple and can 
be used by any municipality at small cost with 





After the street has been used for a few 
months, the same operation is repeated, using 
a like amount of asphalt. The street is then 
in good shape for a year or more. Possibly 
some streets will need a small amount of 
asphalt oil applied once a year for three years, 
which would mean one gallon of oil to the 
square yard. A street treated in this way 
would then give several years of excellent 
service without further expenditure tor as 
phalt oil and with little attention to mainte- 
nance. Many cities are using this economical 
means of insuring good streets. 
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Country Advantages for City Dwellers 


Excerpts from a Recent Report to the Boston Park Department on 
Future Parks, Playgrounds and Parkways 


By Arthur A. Shurtleff 


Landscape Architect 


HIE small town, the village, and the iso- 

lated home have become during the past 

fifty years competitors or near-competi- 
tors of the city and not mere feeders of 
population to the cities. I mention this com- 
petition not as an approach to an argument 
regarding the merit of the city as contrasted 
with the country or the small town. No agree- 
ment can be reached or need be sought on this 
debatable matter, in which personal taste and 
training are involved. The world would be the 
poorer if either of these domains prevailed 
it the expense of the other. 

I mention this competition to show that the 
parks, playgrounds and parkways of a city like 
Boston must be regarded to-day in a new light. 
lifty years ago their purpose was to give the 
city dweller recreative escape from the stresses 

f city life, to make amends for the confine- 
ment, darkness, noise and close air of the 
treets, of the factory, and even of. the home, 


by providing opportunities for exercise or play 
in the open air and for contemplation of natural 
landscape in areas of large size. Open spaces 
for recreation were regarded as savers of hu- 
man life, conservers of vitality, the humanities, 
and certain kinds of delight. These functions 
will always continue to be the large, necessary, 
and compelling purposes for the establishment 
of parks, and cannot be delegated to other types 
of recreation like the stage, the concert hall, 
the museum, or the gymnasium; but a new 
function has been added or is being added to 
these. That new function is the service of the 
park, playground, and parkway, when admir- 
ably designed and maintained, to compete suc- 
cessfully with the natural opportunities for 
recreation in the open country in and about 
towns and villages. If a city can meet that 
competition, it need not fear shrinkages of its 
size or of its invested treasure as far as a back- 
setting of the tide of population from the 

















HARACTERISTIC PARKWAY SCENE NEAR BOSTON IN THE YEAR 1902, SHOWING HORSE-DRAWN 
BUGGIES, SULKIES, CARRYALLS, AND RACING RIGS 


ter snowfall, horse-drawn sleighs appeared in similar or even greater numbers. 


There were then about 23,000 


automobiles in the United States. Today there are more than 20,000,000 
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country to the city is concerned within the 
realm of these new forces of change. 

For example, if a city can provide very ex- 
tensive and excellently administered bathing- 
beaches and other attractive water-front rec- 
reative facilities and acquaria, large areas 
embracing exceedingly fine woodland, fields 
and streams composing notable landscapes and 
having vegetation of marked loveliness and in- 
terest, large areas of ground perfectly arranged 
for athletic sports and games and fully de- 
veloped for public reception and use, it is 
highly probable that a very much greater num- 
ber of men who prefer the country districts 
would fersake the small community and seek 
the city to enjoy these facilities, if they were 
easily accessible and could be used with rea- 
sonable freedom. On the other hand, if these 
facilities were small, cramped, shabby, or bad- 
ly administered. I conceive that one of the 
strongest bonds of the city upon men, women, 
and children would be sundered in these days 
when excellent transportation facilities are 
general and when new living conditions make 
a change of residence either to the individual 
or to the family a simple matter. 


The Region of Use of Individual Parks and 
Playgrounds 

If the whole purpose of parks and play- 
grounds were to accommodate long-distance 
visitors, or to provide only seasonal recreation 
or special exhibitions, the problem of design- 
ing a park system would be relatively simple. 
Only a few well-equipped open spaces of good 
size and of the needed kinds would be required 
under such circumstances, and their distance 
apart or their distance from the homes of their 
patrons would not form an important factor. 
Indeed, one centrally located and easily acces- 
sible area of large extent and embracing all 
these features properly combined or separated 
might accomplish these purposes satisfactorily. 
In fact, as we know, the problem is vastly more 
difficult and more complicated. The needs of 
another group of visitors must be met. These 
patrons are the children, the mothers and 
nurses, and younger boys and girls of school 
age, and older persons who need parks and 
playgrounds for daily use throughout the whole 
year, and who can reach them only by walking. 
Not all children or their elders avail them- 
selves, it is true, of such facilities every day, 
but the daily demand is great, and year by year 
it is becoming greater. Year by year the value 
of such recreative opportunities, constantly 
available to the population of modern cities, 
is becoming more important, both to sustain 


the physical well-being of communities and to 
safeguard from depreciation the vast treasure 
invested in cities. It is the popular and con- 
stant demand, however, and not the reasoning 
about the demand, that is bringing local parks 
and playgrounds into existence in Boston for 
use of the near-by families and individuals. 

In the case of local parks and playgrounds, 
the region of use is limited by the distance to 
which children, mothers, nurses, boys and girls 
of school age, and elders, are willing or able 
to walk. The experience of Boston and most 
large cities shows that this limiting distance 
is about one-quarter of a mile. A greater 
distance usually keeps children at home or on 
the doorsteps, or in the streets: Consequently, 
the region of use of parks and playgrounds 
designed for local use may be indicated ap- 
proximately by a line drawn around the recrea- 
tion space at a distance of one-quarter of a 
mile, which will also represent the maximum 
local use distance of parks and playgrounds of 
long distance or general use. 

The use of streets and sidewalks for play 
purposes has always been objectionable on ac- 
count of danger to children. Recent increase 
in the number and the speed of vehicles makes 
such danger greater. Street play may involve 
collisions between rapidly moving automobiles 
which attempt to avoid children by sudden 
changes of speed or of direction. Automobiles 
sometimes mount the curbstones and endanger 
pedestrians on the sidewalk or persons seated 
on doorsteps, in order to escape children who 
are playing on the streets. Playgrounds have 
become essential to the safety of street traffic 
and to pedestrians using the sidewalks as well 
as to the children. 


Desirable Size of Parks and Playgrounds 

Ten per cent of a residence area, for ex- 
ample, the area of one of the quarter-mile 
distance-areas already mentioned, is commonly 
regarded as a reasonable space to devote to 
parks and playgrounds. This factor has been 
used as a guide in determining such areas 
in many cities of this country and Europe, 
and serves as a satisfactory general figure. To 
set aside very much more land for recreative 
use, means withdrawing a considerable area 
from tax-earning return. To set aside less, 
means withdrawing recreative opportunities 
from which other returns as valuable or more 
valuable than a yield in taxes accrue. An 
exact reckoning in this ten per cent field is, 
of course, impossible because a balance between 
a perfectly tangible area of land and a largely 
intangible return in health, morale, education, 
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CITY OF BOSTON 
PARK DEPARTMENT 
LOCATION OF RECREATION AREAS 

SHOWING ONE QUARTER MILE DISTANCES 
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and all the factors that outdoor recreation 
upon or near that land may contribute to 
social welfare, cannot be measured. 
Fortunately, others than statisticians are tak- 
ing part in the determination of the extent to 
which parks and playgrounds are to be pro- 
vided. The public has become an active party 
these decisions, and with fifty years of ex- 


perience in making its wishes known. ‘hese 
wishes are clearly for more recreation space 
even where a theoretic allotment of ten per 
cent of area has been viade. 

Evidently, in the newly settled sections of 
the city, playgrounds and parks of larger aver- 
age size than those provided a decade or more 
ago should be acquired, With greater acre- 
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age, better facilities can be provided for the (b) Space for children’s playground 


smaller children, and also for older persons for with trees, swing shelter, and play 

whom pleasure grounds should be provided in (¢) Add to C) “= —— 1% acres 

the form of parks containing trees, shrubbery, tennis courts in districts where 

and greensward, arranged in pleasant composi- hg of the game are found, Vs 

tions. In such parks the ball games and other (, Pe meat ge ioe ht coe Jaaere 
ey ted f the - 

field sports of playgrounds should be prohibited. (¢) anc patie cg or gg bed 

Such prohibition cannot be made as a practical trees, shrubbery, small lawns, foot- 

matter, so great is the present demand for ball = + me a for many outdoor 

fields, unless the area of ground set aside for ne Sn ar Cee ree sooce @ OCres 

field sports is sufficiently generous to meet DA 1.0005 ccddhedostpacesasbaleee 7 acres 


reasonable local needs. 

A local playground of minimum desirable 
size to meet the needs of the neighborhood uses 
which have veen disoussed above should con- 
tain in round figures something like the fol- 
lowing, but greater space would be desirable: 


The Parkways of the Park System 
Whether we relish it or not, the require- 
ments of motor vehicle traffic are tending to 
cut down the landscape elements of the park- 
ways by widenings, straightenings, and double- 


(a) Space for two full-size ball dia- barreling of the roadways at the expense of 
monds, which He actin a ground which was considered essential for 
= porn aa py building grass areas, trees, and shrubbery. Initial 
and bleachers, about............ 3 acres widenings and straightenings have become 








BOSTON PARK DEPARTMENT 
- BACK BAY FENS ~ 
PLAN FOR WIDENING PARK ROADWAYS 
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PLAN FOR STRAIGHTENING AND WIDENING CURVING PARK ROADWAYS ON THE WEST SIDE OF THE 
BACK BAY FENS, BOSTON, AND FOR THE CREATION OF TRAFFIC CIRCLES AND DOUBLE-BARRELED 
ROADWAYS WITH INTERVENING GRASS SPACES FOR TREES 


In discussing this expedient, Mr. Shurtleff says, in his report, that ‘‘such extensions can neither take the place 
of general highway improvements of the city, nor can they be recommended unless those highway improvements are 
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jiecessary on account of the greater width and 
speed of motor vehicles more or less independ- 
ently of the volume of traffic. Subsequent 
widenings will probably be required to accom- 
modate volume. This volume will arise, not 
from a demand for park-approach facilities, 
but to secure road space, because the local high- 
ways of the city and the suburbs are so narrow 
and so poorly connected that they cannot be 
used for convenient through routes. . 

Evidently, however, there is danger that the 
more expensive local street improvement 
projects will be postponed until the develop- 
ment of the parkways for motor use is carried 
either to a point where all their width will be 
devoted to road surfaces for the accommoda- 
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tion of vehicles or to a point which will arouse 
public protest against the destruction of the 
grass spaces, shrubbery masses, and the trees 
which were regarded in the beginning as es- 
sential to the attractiveness of these ways. 
The temptation to allow the development of the 
roadways of the parkways to proceed too far 
will become very great as a matter of im- 
mediate relief and of instant economy, but 
sooner or later the city and the state will be 
forced to link together and to widen the high- 
ways which are responsible for a great part 
of this congestion, at least to a point where 
the destruction of the parkways as pleasure 
routes and as necessary adornments of the 
city can be stopped. 


The What, Why, and How of 
Regional Planning 


Federation of the Philadelphia Tri-State 

District, of which Samuel P. Wetherill, 
Jr., is President and Howard Strong, Director, 
has issued a most effective outline of its pro- 
gram for the metropolitan district in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, and Delaware, comprising 
the region within a radius of about 30 miles 
of Philadelphia. The statement is signed by 
about 100 of the influential citizens of the 
metropolitan area. The following quotations 
will be of interest, it is believed, to officials 
and organizations in other metropolitan dis- 
tricts throughout the United States. 


What Is Regional Planning? 


Haphazard growth is largely responsible for the 
confusion, inefficiency and discomfort of all large 
cities. City planning is the exercise of foresight, 
based on experience and scientifically determined 
facts, in providing for the orderly and systematic 
development of the community so that each im- 
provement may be a logical part of a unified plan, 
suited to the increasingly varied demands of busi- 
ness and social life. 

Regional planning disregards political boundaries 
and includes that larger adjoining territory eco- 
iomically and socially already a part of the cen- 
tral city. Regional planning is not a program for 
spending vast sums of money. It seeks to insure 
that money which is to be spent on necessary 
improvements shall be wisely spent and with the 
greatest return for the future as well as for the 
present. 

The unplanned city is constantly tearing down 
or altering ill-conceived and inadequate facilities 
and rebuilding to meet larger requirements, only to 
repeat the operation again as these facilities prove 
insufficient. It is estimated that New York within 
the next few years will rebuild some $200,000,000 


Tr recently organized Regional Planning 


worth of public improvements, because the require- 
ments of the future were disregarded at the time 
of their construction. 


Why Should There Be a Citizens’ 
Regional Planning Organization? 

Within 30 miles of Philadelphia is an area of 
2,000 square miles, in 3 states and broken up into 
525 administrative units, if school authorities be 
included. The population of Philadelphia is rapidly 
spilling over into this reservoir. Each of these 
administrative units is seeking to meet the needs 
of the present and of the future, and is grappling 
with problems which are really a part of a single 
wide-spread regional problem, to be solved only 
by unified study and treatment. 

The construction and improvement of highways 
will go steadily on. State, county and town high- 
ways must be considered as parts of a single system, 
if traffic is to be properly distributed and adequately 
served throughout the region. 

Various towns are seeking new water-supplies. 
Shall competition and paralleling of lines be per- 
mitted, or will the solution of the problems be 
found through a single creat territory adequately 
served by coordinated systems, as in New York and 
Boston? 

Efficient sewage disposal is expensive and some- 
times impossible for smaller communities. Economy, 
efficiency and health are served by the pooling of 
interests. 

The preservation of our wonderful creek val- 
leys, the provision of parks, playgrounds and rec- 
reation facilities over a wide area can be accom- 
plished adequately only by joint action of several 
administrative authorities. 

The increasing densities of population require 
that schools under different jurisdictions be located 
with definite relation to one another and to the 
changing school population. 

Congested housing in one community is fre- 
quently due to increasing demand for industria! 
workers in near-by towns. Here is a common 
problem, to be solved only by joint action. 
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Problems of the port are essentially regional in 
character and can be attacked efficiently only by 
regional action. The long water-front offers op- 
portunity for the development of unexcelled port 
facilities extending from Trenton to Wilmiagtun. 

Most of the physical and economic problems of 
each community in the metropolitan region are 
closely bound up with those of adjoining comni- 
munities. There is no official machinery by which 
united action is possible. Voluntary organization, 
which may eventually give place to officiai action, 
is the only present logical means of cooperation. 

Regional planning is a cooperative movement by 
which each community, in developing its own plans 
tor the future, realizes an intercommunity relation- 
ship. This is not annexation, nor is it the imposi- 
tion upon smaller towns of a plan conceived and 
dominated by a central city. Each community seeks 
a solution of its own problems as a part of a 
larger regional movement. 


W hat Other Cities Are Undertaking 
a Similar Program? 


Boston, by action of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, now has a Metropolitan Planning Commis- 
sion, the outgrowth of a citizens’ movement similar 
to that of Philadelphia. 

New York during the past six years, has spent 

$125,000 annually, through a citizens’ committee, 
in developing a plan for its metropolitan area of 
5,000 square miles. 

The Pittsburgh district, after five years of 
activity carried on by a group of public-spirited 
men, has completed its preliminary plan and is 
undertaking steps for its effective adoption. 

Chicago has initiated an extensive movement for 
cooperative planning by officials and private agen- 
cies throughout a large adjoining area. 

San Francisco is developing an organized move- 
ment on lines almost exactly like those undertaken 
in Philadelphia. 

Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore and most other 
large cities are initiating a similar regional pro- 
gram. 


What Is Its Relation to Government 
Authorities? 


The committee has received the hearty coopera- 
tion and encouragement of governors, mayors, 
commissioners, supervisors and other officials of 
the various jurisdictions of three states. There is 
no intention to replace or interfere with the work 
of any officials but rather to supplement their work, 
act as a medium for more definite cooperation, and 
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secure more active and sincere citizen support for 
the work they are doing. 


How Is the Committee Supported? 


Support will be secured through contribution and 
memberships in a Regional Planning Federation 


by associations, corporations and individuals in the 
tri-state region; this support to be so distributed 
that a large area and representative groups will 
have a part and that the movement may not be 
controlled in the interest of any section or any 
single group. A substantial measure of support 
has already been pledged. 


What Is the Committee’s Program for 
- Immediate Future? 


. A comprehensive survey of the region, lead- 
he to a program based on studies by experts, of 
which the following are typical : 

Traffic and transportation problems and needs 

Highway and communication development 

Industrial distribution, growth and future re- 
quirements to utilize exceptional natural 
advantages 

Commercial needs, facilities and opportunities 

Distribution, extent and possibilities of de- 
velopment of necessary public service facil- 
ities 

Effect of various classes of improvements on 
real estate values 

Park, playground and recreational facilities 
and demands 

Water, sewer and housing provisions and needs 
for the promotion of public health 

Population distribution and trend toward new 
population centers 

Building construction, distribution and regu- 
lation 

Legal authority of city and regional planning 
in Pennsylvania 

This survey, by a technical staff, has already 
been begun. 

2. Stimulation of the appointment of county, 
city, town and borough planning commissions, and 
cooperation and assistance in making their planning 
effective. 

3. Immediate action to secure the carrying for- 
ward of such projects as are at present clearly 
indicated, such for instance as the widening and 
extension of certain highways and the preservation 
of various creek valleys. 

4 The ultimate preparation of a comprehensive 
and logical, but flexible plan, which may serve as a 
directive force in the future development of the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Region. 


Good Ventilation and How to Get It 


of “Fresh Air and Ventilation,” Dr. C.-E. A. 

Winslow, Professor of Public Health in the 
Yale School of Medicine, presents in broad out- 
line the modern conception of what constitutes 
good ventilation and tells how to get it under 
varying conditions. The revolutionary theory of 
the New York State Commission is that the tem- 
perature of the room is the most important factor 
in hygienic ventilation. Good ventilation, he says, 
can be secured by the following measures: 

A. Place a thermometer in every room, school- 
room, office, and workroom and note the tempera- 


fe a volume recently published under the title 


ture systematically. 

B. If the temperature is found to exceed 68 
degrees, moderate the heat. 

C. If overheating continues, introduce fresh 
air by adjustment of windows, etc. 

D. In larger offices, schools, factory work- 
rooms, etc. provide a system of window-inlets 
and gravity exhausts. 

E. In schools situated so that dirt, a. 
noise, etc., make window opening impossible, | ay 
common sense must give way to expert knowl- 
edge and mechanical ventilation must be supplied 
by the ventilating engineer. 
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Athletic Facilities to Meet Modern Needs 
in Towns and Cities 
By Gavin Hadden, C. E. 


HOUGHTFUL modern educators of 
T youth have long recognized that educa- 

tion attains its most permanent value 
only when it is imparted with the full consent 
and willing cooperation of those who are to 
be educated. The students must obtain their 
education themselves, and therefore these edu- 
cators concentrate their efforts primarily on 
methods of instruction which will arouse the 
interest and willing cooperation of their pupils. 
With this end attained, successful self-educa- 
tion should inevitably follow. 


These policies and methods are applied in 
our schools to-day with marked success in the 
presentation not only of the intellectual edu- 
cation but also of the physical education of the 
students. Physical education is now no longer 
a matter of routine drudgery. It has become 
real recreation and enjoyment. Calisthenics 
and other monotonous exercises have been dis- 
placed by the familiar swings and slides of 
the modern playground and by competitive 
athletic games. With the interest and enthu- 
siasm of the pupils aroused, voluntary partici- 
pation in healthful and beneficial exercise con- 
tinues and spreads. 


Such new developments, which are in large 
measure of comparatively recent origin, have 
naturally produced important effects upon the 
facilities provided for physical education. 
“rom the simple activities of the kindergarten 
child to the more highly organized competitive 
ithletics of the high school and college student, 
he exercise in each case requires standardized 
iacilities. The simple school yard and the 
open playground alone are no longer adequate. 
the increasing interest has demanded im- 
voved facilities, and where these have been 
provided, the benefits have multiplied. 


\lert communities have fortunately been 

e to these developments, and their city and 
inty officials, their park and city planning 
‘missions, their school: boards, and their 
rious Civic organizations, as well as athletic 
directors and public-spirited citizens as indi- 
viduals, have actively striven to improve and 
rease the physical education and recreation 
‘lities available. Further impetus has also 
cen given to these efforts through the demand 
ior athletic facilities for the grown citizens 


of the community—the office workers, the fac- 
tory workers, the professional men, and all 
others who have come to recognize the value 
of enjoyable athletic games to the working 
man. 


The Problem of a Place to Play In 

To provide in suitable and convenient loca- 
tions the requisite number of recreational fa- 
cilities, has not usually been an easy matter, 
and those communities which have delayed 
their programs for new work, as well as those 
which have not planned with sufficient fore- 
sight, are having increasing obstacles to over- 
come. All modern growing communities have 
become accustomed to the difficulties of con- 
tending with a scarcity of open land suitable 
for extension and development of their activ- 
ities, and in outdoor activities these difficulties 
are far more serious than in those which can 
be housed indoors. Intensive development of 
the land for public building purposes to a 
reasonable extent can be readily accomplished 
by building upward in a vertical direction, but 
for outdoor purposes, and for outdoor athletic 
purposes in particular, extensive areas of level 
ground in single units are absolutely necessary, 
and no doubling of utility by upward extension 
is possible. The single ground surface must 
suffice. 

Under these circumstances it is only natural 
that those in charge of planning new facilities 
should devote every attention to securing the 
most efficient results—those which will pro- 
vide the greatest number of satisfactory facili- 
ties without interference and with the least 
waste of space. Experience has shown that 
careful and intelligent replanning may result 
in a saving of as much as ten to twenty-five 
per cent of the total ground area devoted to 
a given number of facilities, or a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of facilities on a 
given area, and it is obvious that where land 
is valuable such a saving makes a large amount 
of study in design well worth while. 

The planning of the ordinary playground 
for smaller children does not present the most 
serious difficulties in design. The apparatus 
which is found to be most useful in these de- 
velopments—the swings, slides, trapezes, flying 
rings, etc——can be readily procured in units 
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of various sizes, both large and small, and 
satisfactory and efficient arrangéments can 
readily be found, even on areas of varying 
levels. 

The planning of athletic facilities, however, 
—football gridirons, baseball diamonds, run- 
ning-tracks, golf courses, swimming pools, 
tennis courts, basketball courts, soccer fields, 
lacrosse fields, etc..—is another matter. Many 
of these activities require very extensive areas 
of level ground in single units, and to find the 
most efficient layout for a given area often 
taxes the designer’s ingenuity severely. All 
these facilities are governed directly by the 
fixed rules of the games for which they are 
used. They must conform to definite recog- 
nized standards, and any departure from these 
standards must inevitably render them less ef- 
ficient and less desirable. 


College Standards as Models for Municipalities 


Most of these games have attained their 
highest development in the colleges and uni- 
versities, and the standards adopted for the 
college facilities may therefore be taken as the 
best models for the facilities of towns and 
cities. Even the game of baseball, it is claimed, 
has reached its modern state of development 
primarily through the efforts of its exponents 
in the colleges. Furthermore, until very re- 
cent years, it was only at a few colleges and 
universities that really extensive athletic fields 
could be found, and to-day these institutions 
as a class are naturally still far in the lead 
in the area and number of facilities which 
they provide. 

The illustrations accompany- 
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been of value as guides in influencing the de- 
sign of other community facilities. 


Field Primarily for Football and Baseball 

The design of Aldrich Field, at Brown Uni- 
versity, which was constructed in 1924-25, 
shows that it was desired to confine the facili- 
ties provided on this field primarily to football 
and baseball, with the addition of an auxiliary 
220 yards straightaway running-track at the 
south side of the field. In the northwest cor- 
ner is shown a baseball stand for viewing the 
major games of baseball on the most important 
diamond ; 6,000 seats of this permanent stand 
were completed last year. The major football 
and track games are provided for in a per- 
manent stadium which has been erected on a 
neighboring plot of ground not shown on the 
plan. The site of this field, which is a little 
over I5 acres in area, was originally what 
might be called a “wooded swamp,” with its 
general level several feet below the grade of 
the adjoining streets. The construction prob- 
lem here was primarily one of clearing. grub- 
bing, and drainage, with comparatively little 
grading necessary. Particular attention is in- 
vited to the arrangement of the gridirons and 
diamonds. No gridiron encroaches anywhere 
on any part of the infield of any diamond, thus 
simplifying greatly the problems of main- 
tenance. The arrangement shown also pro- 
vides great flexibility in use: all four diamonds 
may be used simultaneously; or, all five grid- 
irons may be used simultaneously; or, some 
of the diamonds and some of the gridirons 
may be used simultaneously. 





ing this article include three 
plans showing examples of gen- 
eral athletic fields which the 
writer has designed for various 
universities: Brown University 
in Providence, R. I.; Cornell 
University in Ithaca, N. Y.; 
and Bucknell University in 
Lewisburg, Pa. All projects of 
this kind must, of course, differ 
widely in design, not only on 
account of differences in the 
shapes of the areas enclosed by 
the property lines, but also on 
account of differences in the lo- 
cal topography, drainage condi- 
tions, wishes of the owners re- 
garding the facilities required, 
and methods of use, etc. Each 
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of the plans shown indicates 
typical features which have 


PLAN OF ALDRICH FIELD, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, 


RHODE ISLAND 
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An auxiliary straightaway running-track 
such as that shown in this design is a partic- 
ularly useful feature in any development which 
is to be used intensively for track purposes. 
It can be used for the practice of starts, 
sprints, and hurdles at the same time that the 
regular quarter-mile track (with its straight- 
away integrally attached, as in the usual case) 
is being used for long-distance racing prac- 
tice and running exercise, without any inter- 
ference. 


Advantages of the “Hooded” Type of Baseball 
Back-Stop 

The type of back-stops installed for the aux- 
iliary baseball diamonds is perhaps also an 
interesting feature. These diamonds have been 
designed for the “hooded” type of back-stop, 
which is coming more and more into use on all 
but important baseball fields. This back-stop 
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is erected in two vertical wings forming a 
right angle a short distance behind the home 
plate, with a horizontal triangular hood of wire 
fabric supported above. The hood extends 
over the home plate, and although this prevents 
all put-outs by the catcher on foul flies behind 
the plate, it has several useful advantages 
which more than outweigh this disadvantage 
except for important match games. The 
hooded back-stop not only conserves valuable 
space and allows adjacent diamonds and other 
fields to be used simultaneously without inter- 
ference, but it also prevents large numbers of 
foul balls from passing over the property line 
fences. Where buildings are located close by, 
and where public highways with vehicular and 
pedestrian traffic are close at hand, as often 
occurs in towns and cities, this becomes a very 
valuable consideration. The possibilities of 
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PLAN FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY ALUMNI FIELD, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Spring facilities provided: six baseball diamonds; one football field; one track and field; one lacrosse field and 
one 


ternate; one exercise track 
Fall 


: facilities provided: eight football fields and one alternate; one track and field; two soccer fields; one exercise 
Tac 3 
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minor accidents and dam- 
ages are minimized. 


Flexible Planning for Sea- 
sonal Games 

The general athletic field 
at Cornell, shown in plan in 
another illustration, is a de- 
velopment of a somewhat 
different nature. It is con- 
siderably larger, covering in 
its entire developed area 
about 28 acres. The plan is 
divided into two parts by the 
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topography of the site. The 
natural ground slopes made 
it originally advisable to 
construct the field on two 
different levels with a bank 
between, as indicated. This entire field has 
been designed for minor games and practice 
purposes only; the major facilities for foot- 
ball, track and field, and baseball, as well as 
the tennis courts, the locker-rooms, etc., are 
all located on neighboring property. The plan 
is shown in duplicate, in order to indicate 
clearly the facilities available during the 
spring playing season in one case and those 
available during the fall playing season in the 
other case. The same general division of sea- 
sons may be made for municipal facilities 
also, although for these the spring season may 
usually be extended through the summer. The 
very small amount of ground unused, the 
great flexibility and variety of the facilities 
provided, and the manner in which the infields 
of all the baseball diamonds have been cleared 
by other facilities, should be particularly 
noted. The “hooded” back-stops on the minor 
baseball diamonds are again in evidence. 


In a case of this kind it is of course possible 
to arrange an almost infinite number of alter- 
nate methods of use. That indicated on the 
plans seemed most suitable to the particular 
requirements of the University in so far as 
they could be predicted. 


The plan of the general athletic field for 
Bucknell University, reproduced in another il- 
lustration, shows a development of a somewhat 
different nature. The irregularity in the shape 
and contour of the site is clearly indicated. 
The property, already quite narrow, had been 
still further restricted in width by a retaining 
wall built on one bank of a brook which flows 
the length of the plot. The narrow strip be- 
tween this wall and the road was reserved, 
therefore, for future athletic buildings. 


Here again the major games are located else- 
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PLAN OF GENERAL ATHLETIC FIELD, BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


LEWISBURG, PA. 


where. In order to provide the desired number 
of baseball diamonds and football gridirons, 
together with the other facilities demanded. 
it was necessary to locate both football and 
baseball within the running-track enclosure, 
instead of reserving this area entirely for field 
events, as at Cornell. It was also impossible 
to prevent encroachment of other facilities on 
the diamond infields. 

Another special requirement here was the 
provision of facilities for women students, for 
whom one end of the property is entirely re- 
served. In this respect, this design is perhaps 
somewhat more analogous to some municipal 
and school developments, where provision must 
be made for both boys and girls. 


Facilities Provided on 344 Acres 

Turning now from the university and college 
developments, it may be of interest to examine 
some of the fields for schools in smaller towns, 
on which the facilities are modeled after those 
already described. Of these, a particularly 
interesting example is shown in the next illus- 
tration, which is a perspective drawing of a 
memorial athletic field at Malone, N. Y. This 
field, with its field house, was presented to the 
town by public-spirited citizens for the use of 
the boys and girls of the school. The site 
available, irregular in shape and contour, 
covered less than 3% acres of ground, and yet 
it was possible to provide all the facilities 
shown, without undue interference. These 
facilities include a football field and a base- 
ball field for alternate use, a running-track, 
pits, etc., for field events, two tennis courts, 
two outdoor handball courts, two outd: vor 
basketball courts (principally for girls, with 
whom this game is very popular during the 
outdoor season), and a field house or locker 
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uilding with a director’s office and with 
lockers, showers, etc., for boys on one side, 
nd for girls, completely separated, on the 
ther. The comparatively small seating stands 
shown in the drawing are of a portable type, 
capable of being shifted about for the different 
vames and stored in the Field House during 


MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD, MALONE, N. Y. 


the winter. It should be noted that the run- 
ning-track here is 1/5 of a mile long with a 
120-yard straightaway, and while this size of 
track is not so useful as the larger size cus- 
tomarily installed wherever possible, for the 
conditions which governed this project it was 
considered fully justified. 

Although the field house, or locker ‘building, 
the exterior of which is shown in another 
illustration, is a comparatively small building, 
t presented a particularly interesting problem 

lesign, on account of the special conditions 
hich governed it and because the donors 

ished it to be particularly efficient and suit- 
able in every detail. The brick used in the 
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exterior walls was salvaged from a building 
formerly on the site, and the well-weathered 
stone, the front porch columns, and some other 
lumber inside, were salvaged from another 
building. By carrying the masonry walls up 
to the window-sills, and by providing a wide 
overhang for the Spanish tile roof, the ap- 
parent height was perhaps somewhat reduced, 
thereby tending to prevent the building from 
dominating the surrounding athletic field, 
which should, of course, hold the observer's 
primary attention. This requirement is almost 
invariably encountered in field-house design. 
Inside, the facilities were carefully propor- 
tioned to the anticipated conditions of use, 
and the partitioned divisions include locker- 
rooms, shower-rooms, toweling-rooms, toilet- 
rooms, and girls’ dressing-cubicles. 


Intensive Development of a High School Field 


The athletic field for the Islip High School, 
shown in plan in the next illustration, shows 
another intensive development on a very ir- 
regular site. Here, by widening one end of 
the track enclosure it is possible to include a 
full quarter-mile running-track within the 
oddly restricting boundaries, together with a 
full 220-yard straightaway at one side. This 
plan shows in dashed lines a location reserved 
for a future permanent grandstand, from 
which a good view of all the major games may 
be obtained. This design is believed to be an 
unusually interesting example of space con- 
servation under difficult conditions. 








PIELD HOUSE, MEMORIAL ATHLETIC FIELD, MALONE, N. Y. 
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Combined Field House and Grandstand for a 
Town Athletic Field 

For larger municipal athletic developments 
the grandstand assumes relatively greater im- 
portance, and just as in the case of college and 
university structures, it is often efficient and 
economical to combine two proposed structures 
by locating useful interior facilities under the 
decks of the seating structures. The next il- 
lustration shows in a perspective drawing a 
combined field house and grandstand for the 
Park Commissioners of the town of Brookline, 
Mass. On the ground floor there are ample 
locker and shower facilities, etc., in one suite 
for home team players and in another separate 
suite for visiting team players. A mezzanine 
floor, between the seat deck and the ground, 


is used for spectators’ circulation passages 
and conveniences. The desirable complete 
separation of spectators and players is simpli- 
fied by the outward extension of the central 
part of the seat deck, which covers two wide 
stairways leading to the mezzanine. This cen- 
tral extension, centered on the center line of 
the football field, also serves to increase the 
value of the seats for football spectators, fol- 
lowing a principle which the writer has ap- 
plied in various ways in the design of a num- 
ber of larger college and municipal structures. 
By accentuating both the center line of the 
structure and the center line of the field, it 
likewise serves to increase the unity of the 
design as a whole, and thus improve its archi- 
tectural appearance. 

















GRANDSTAND-FIELD HOUSE FOR BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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important Considerations in Municipal Stadium 
Design | 

One municipal stadium design of a moder- 
‘te size may serve as an example of the 
larger athletic developments which are being 
projected and constructed in the larger 
municipalities. The illustration shows a per- 
spective drawing of a stadium design for the 
city of Portland, Me. The danger in some 
of these developments is that their proponents 
will lay too much emphasis on the construc- 
tion of facilities for spectators and lose sight 
of the perhaps greater importance of provid- 
ing adequate facilities for players. It is 
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gridiron between goal lines. The seats are 
also so placed as to include in general the most 
desirable locations for viewing all the games, 
with the great majority most advantageously 
located for football, which is the most popular 
in Portland. 

By the same principle of design previously 
referred to, the seating-decks are extended 
outward, in this case in a series of rectangles 
in plan, each centered on the center line of 
the field. The outer sides of these rectangles 
approximate in plan the desirable circular 
boundaries of the deck and have the further 
advantage of providing for a program of 

















MUNICIPAL STADIUM FOR PORTLAND, MAINE 


always well to prevent any over-emphasis of 
this kind and to remember the real funda- 
mental purpose of these projects as a whole. 
At the same time, interest in playing will be- 
get interest in viewing, and vice versa; there- 
fore, in fostering the former interest, the pro- 
vision of suitable facilities for spectators be- 
‘omes an almost inseparable part of the pro- 
vision of suitable facilities for players. 

In the project illustrated, the site under con- 
sideration was fortunately large enough to 
allow useful auxiliary playing fields to be 
provided for outside the stadium arena, and 
the arena itself is designed with great care 
to provide, as efficiently as possible, for all 
three of the major outdoor land games—foot- 
ball, baseball, and track and field. This arena 
lesign combines the three games with a mini- 
‘ium amount of overlapping of baseball and 
‘ootball fields, and a consequent reduction of 
maintenance trouble: of the five major points 
0! wear on the baseball diamond (home plate, 
pitcher’s box, first, second, and third base) 
only one, second base, must be located on the 


further construction by increments of suitable 
size, which was an important consideration in 
developing this design. 

Just as in the case of athletic fields, the 
stadium structures for municipalities, both 
large and small, are properly similar to those 
of colleges and universities, the primary pur- 
poses and uses being similar in the two kinds 
of communities. Care must be exercised in 
each individual design, however, as always, 
to give due consideration to all influencing 
conditions. Even those special stadium uses 
which are not commonly included among 
athletic uses are quite similar in institutional 
structures and in municipal structures, except 
that in the latter they usually tend to attain 
greater importance. Municipal stadia and 
their arenas may be used for athletic contests 
and also as a whole or in part for concerts, 
fétes, pageants, carnivals, mass meetings, com- 
munity singing, shows, military tournaments, 
and all outdoor mass events by day or night. 
The concentration of large numbers of seats 
in one place, as brought about by following 
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the principle of design previously indicated, 
improves the utility of the structures for 
these other purposes also very materially; it 
is possible to provide for large audiences even 
if the events require only a small stage or 
arena, and modern amplifying and broadcast- 
ing systems have greatly simplified the prob- 
lems of sound transmission. 
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It would seem to be well for many cities 
and towns to survey and improve the recrea- 
tional physical education facilities they 
possess, no matter whether they are large or 
small, whether their needs include only small 
athletic fields or large athletic field and sta- 
dium developments—and the fields themselves 
must be the primary consideration. 


Chicago Votes $19,070,000 in Bonds 


Y overwhelming majorities the voters of Chi- 
B cago, on April 13, approved sixteen proposi- 

tions for the issuance of bonds aggregat- 
ing $19,070,000 as follows: 


Proposi- 
tuons 


1-11 


Purposes Amounts 
To cover the city’s share of the 
expense involved in opening, 
widening, and improving certain 
streets designed to facilitate 
the movement of traffic and pro- 
mote the general development of 
Che GF ccc ccccwocsusess couse 
12 Preparing of bridge plans and 
construction of bridges........ 

13 Extension and rehabilitation of the 
street-lighting system 

14 Purchase of sites and construction 
and rehabilitation of fire-stations, 

and for the purchase of fire 

 OMPPUT OTT Tee 

15 Purchase of sites and construction 
of district yards and buildings 

thereon for the Bureau of Streets 

16 Construction and installation of 
traffic control signal lights.... 


Total 


$12,545,000 
2,500,000 


2,000,000 


1,475,000 


300,000 


250,000 
$19,070,000 


Zoological Park Act Also Approved 


At the same election the voters of Cook County 
(including Chicago) approved the zoological park 
act which, as explained in a pamphlet issued by 
the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, author- 
izes the Commissioners of the Forest Preserve 


District to contract with a zoological society for 
the erection, operation, and maintenance of a 
zoological park and the collection and display of 
animals within the forest preserve, out of the 
tax provided in the act. The act also authorizes 
a special annual tax of three cents per $100 as- 
— a a oe ee and a tax 
of one cent per 


respectively, per year. 

In pursuance of this authority, and subject to 
the approval of the act by the voters, the Com- 
missioners entered into a contract with the Chi- 
cago Zoological Society for the construction and 
operation of a zoological park on a tract of land 
comprising about 172 acres, situated west of the 
Desplaines River and south of 31st Street in 
Riverside. A part of this tract was donated by 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, and the re- 
mainder has been, or will be, purchased by the 
Commissioners. 

The contract provides for the construction, 
equipment, upkeep, and operation of the park and 
zoo by the Society, the cost thereof to be borne 
by the District. The Society, however, under- 
takes to carry out the project without profit to 
itself, or compensation to any of its officers or 
governing members, and it agrees to use what- 
ever funds it may receive from membership fees, 
donations, or other sources, for the development 
and improvement of the park and the collection 
of animals to be displayed therein. 


Citizens’ Committee to Act with New Municipal Emergency Board 


NNOUNCEMENT for the organization and 
A program for carrying out the policy that 

has been developed for dealing with emer- 
gencies in the city of Boston was. recently made 
by Mayor Malcolm E. Nichols. This program of 
work, as outlined in the Boston City Record, 
embraces almost every form of disaster that could 
conceivably strike the city, and will function 
through the newly appointed official Board of 
Municipal Emergencies, under the chairmanship 
of Building Commissioner Rourke, in cooperation 
with a Citizens’ Committee on Municipal Emer- 
gencies, for which fifty leading professional and 
business men have been called into service. The 
two bodies will be combined under one head, the 
Mavor, as Chairman General. 


The work of the official Board will be divided 
into two sections—a division of action directed by 
Commissioner Rourke and a division of education 
under Doctor Hollis Godfrey, President of the 
Engineering-Economics Foundation. 

The Citizens’ Committee will aim to function 
as a point of contact between the official Board 


and those the latter body should reach and help. 

To the education division of the Board will fal! 
the duty of compiling knowledge of the danger in 
emergencies and of the means of protection, for 
the use of the division of action and for trans- 
mission to the executive officers of the city. To 
assist in this work, the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation will study Boston continuously from 
the standpoint of the effects various emergencies 
have upon the city’s people and upon the build- 
ings. The responsibility of putting this knowledge 
to work will rest with the division of action, 
which will proceed to develop methods of organ- 
izing the goods and services of the city an’ 
strengthening the structures of the city so as to 
obtain maximum protection against destruction 
in advance of emergency and to provide all poss! 
ble means of cure if disaster comes. 

Public lectures, radio, motion pictures, and the 
newspapers will be invoked to tell every man an‘ 
woman in the city what they can do to protect 
themselves against or in any emergency or disas- 
ter that may strike 











Esplanade Gardens 


7 HE Esplanade Gardens of Gosport are 
r of formal design, through which is a 
boulevard connecting the High Street to 
the Floating Pontoon. The paths are con- 
structed of concrete reinforced with steel 
‘abric, the concrete being tinted red to prevent 


: -un-glare. The expansion joints are filled with 
; tumin sheeting. New sanitary conveniences 


men and women are built on the side of the 

rdens, which are enclosed by reinforced con- 
balustrade walling. The scheme enabled 

f e formation of a “place” at the end of the 

: igh Street for the accommodation of bus 

| tram traffic. It is interesting to note that 
Gardens are laid out on land that has 
reclaimed. 


tt ANS, 


Walpole Park, Model Yacht Lake, and Baths 


‘his open area, of an acreage of 18 acres, 
s originally a barren piece of land in the 
rt of the town, belonging to the Crown. 





THE ESPLANADE GARDENS AT GOSPORT, ENGLAND 


Water-Front Improvements and Water 
Sports in an English Borough 


By E. J. Goodacre 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Gosport, England 


Nees 


The Town Council obtained a lease for this 
land and has now completed a scheme which 
comprises the Walpole Gardens, Walpole Park 
for cricket and other sports, a canoe lake for 
children, and a model yacht lake, upon which 
model yacht international races have been 
held for the past three summers. 

The open-air swimming bath is constructed 
on the site of an old moat, and is 220 feet 
long, 50 feet wide, 7 feet deep at one end, 
and 3 feet at the other, the walls and floors 
being of concrete reinforced with expanded 
metal. The difficulty experienced, owing to a 
considerable depth of mud under the bath floor, 
was overcome by the reinforcement and the 
insertion of reflux valves in the bottom of the 
bath. The dressing-room accommodation in- 
cludes cubicles for male and female, common 
rooms for children of both sexes, waiting- 
room, shower-baths, etc. 

In view of the fact that this bath would be 
used only during the summer months, the author 
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suggested the introduction of sixteen slipper 
baths, eight for males and eight for females. 
This the Council decided to do. The 
ticket office accommodation waiting room and 
attendants’ will 
whole of the year. 


for the 


Town 


therefore be used the 
The heating arrangement 
slipper baths is interesting. It 


room 


was 
only after careful consideration and visits to 
other towns that the present 
adopted. The problem to be met was the elas- 
ticity necessary to meet fluctuating demands 
of bathers throughout the day The installation 


system was 


consists of a 600-gallon hot-water tank and 
ten gas-heated boilers, fitted with thermostatic 
controls, by which means the water on attain- 
ing a predetermined temperature automatically 
operates the gas supplies to the boilers, re- 
ducing or increasing the amount of gas as re- 
quired. The boilers are arranged in two bat- 
teries, and by means of suitable connections to 
the hot-water tank quantities of 120, 250, 400, 
and 600 gallons, respectively, of hot water can 
be obtained, in accordance with the demands 
made upon the use of the baths. The installa- 

















THE SWIMMING BATHS AT GOSPORT 

















tion will provide more than 10,000 gallons of 
hot water per day, which amount is capable 
of regularly supplying well over 500 hot slip- 
per baths in the same period. 

The buildings are erected on a skeleton of 
second-hand army roof principals filled in with 
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concrete blocks and covered with red “Roman” 
asbestos tiles. These tiles give verticality to 
a rather “squat” building. The total cost of 
the scheme was approximately £7,000. The 
whole of the work was carried out as an unem- 
ployment relief scheme, 


Tax Maps, Record Cards, and Land- 
Value Maps* 


Two Essentials for the Scientific Assessment of Real Estate 


By Campbell Scott 


President, Technical Advisory Corporation, New York 


N the thoughtful attention which a large 
number of municipalities are giving to a 
revision of their assessment methods, the 
importance of modern methods of recording 
the data is securing increasing recognition. 

The development of a scientific system of 
assessment is impossible excepting on the basis 
of a detailed and complete tax map of the en- 
tire municipal area. This will usually be on 
a fairly liberal scale, preferably 50 feet to the 
inch, so that the map consists of a large num- 
ber of uniform-sized sheets bound in a book 
with an index sheet. It will show every public 
way and property boundary line. It is best 
that it show all buildings in outline, but this 
is not always essential and some tax maps 
merely show whether a particular property is 
or is not improved with buildings. The map 
should be prepared on tracing cloth, so that 
blue-print copies may be available for the use 
of all city departments and even of real estate 
interests and others who may wish them, who 
should pay the cost of reproduction. A reduced 
scale may be used for sheets which include 
large undeveloped areas. Whenever a new 
subdivision plat is recorded, the tax map 
should be properly corrected. It is not neces- 
sary to give bearings, and in many cases not 
even distances, on property boundary lines; 
ut the map should be drawn to scale so ac- 
curately that areas can be taken off at any 
time, 

Whenever a transfer of property takes place, 
involving a change in boundaries of parcels, 
the information should be incorporated on the 
tax map. Hence it is essential that the asses- 
sors keep in constant touch with the office 
where transfers are recorded. This process 
becomes automatic if a certain day in each 


* Copyright, 1926, Technical Advisory Corporation. 


week or a certain hour in each day, according 
to the size of the city, is assigned for inspec- 
tion of the records made since the previous 
inspection. 

A rather startling statement may be made. 
It is that wherever complete tax maps have 
been prepared in a community which had been 
without them, numerous examples of error and 
omission in the assessment of properties have 
been found. It is frequently, perhaps always, 
the case that certain properties or strips have 
escaped taxation indefinitely. In other cases 
the areas of tracts have been underestimated 
and assessments are consequently dispropor- 
tionately low. As a part of the process of 
making a set of tax maps, the area of every 
parcel should be computed with reasonable 
accuracy, whether the assessment depends di- 
rectly on the area or not. 


Record Cards 

Practically all cities which have inaugurated 
any recent revision of assessment methods have 
adopted a card system for recording each 
property. Some of the cards are extremely 
extensive and elaborate and call for the noting 
of a great many items. Some cards provide 
for as many as 45 entries relating to the mere 
identification of the property and the charac- 
terization of the land, to say nothing of par- 
ticulars about buildings and their values. 
Sometimes the cards call for repeating par- 
ticular entries. For example, in one city which 
is supposed to have a particularly modern and 
effective assessment system the land area must 
be written down, or typed in, three times. 

A great deal of such complication and elab- 
oration of record cards is futile. Aside from 
those obvious entries necessary for identifica- 
tion, there are really only seven things needed 
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in connection with the land part of the record.* 
They are: (a, b) a sketch of the property, 
unless it is rectangular, in which case two 
figures will answer; (c) a statement of its 
ground area and frontage; (d) the unit land 
value per front foot or per square foot; and 
(e) the resulting lot land value; to which 
should be added (f) reference to the volume 
and page of the book of deeds in which the 
property was last described; and (g) a state- 
ment of the sale price, which may have to be 
estimated approximately from the stamps af- 
fixed to the transfer. 

Two comments may be made at this point: 
If the tax map contains sketches of the build- 
ings, then no sketch is necessary on the record 
card. Since both documents are under the 
same custody, it is foolish to repeat these 
sketches, which are rather expensive. It is 
believed that the best place for them is on the 
tax maps. The general form of the sketch and 
the amount of detail should be about in line 
with what is given on the best insurance atlas 
maps, except that color tints should be avoided. 
The commercial atlas maps should not be used 
for other than checking purposes: first, because 
they sometimes contain errors; and second, 
because they are never up to date. 

It may also be desirable to have a special 
small card form for taking off data from books 
of deeds. This may save work in the county 
record office. As soon as the information has 
been transferred from these special cards to 
the tax office record cards, the former cease 
to be live documents. 

It is certainly not necessary to give (as some 
record cards do give) ward and precinct num- 
bers, or consecutive numbering to the record 
cards themselves, or an elaborate record of the 
owners of abutting properties, or purely inter- 
mediate figures like the ratio which the depth 
of the lot bears to some standard depth. 

There are, however, some optional items of 
information which, under certain § circum- 
stances, may be found desirable; such as, for 
example, a record of any mortgages, or a 
statement of the last date of sale or transfer 
(neither is, as a rule, much used), or brief 
entries (made by check marks only) to show 
whether the property enjoys the usual public 
improvements, such as pavement, sidewalk, 
curb, gutter, and supplies of water, gas, sew- 
erage, and electricity. 

* The obvious entries include, of course, the date, 
name, and address of the owner of the property, refer- 
ence to the tax map, and identification of location: first, 
by giving the number or designation of the plat, parcel, 
subdivision, or quarter (in some western cities the range 
and section); then the block number and lot number, 


street and house number, and sometimes the side of the 
street stated with respect to the compass. 
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The size of the index cards varies in dif- 
ferent cities from a usual minimum of 5 by 8 
inches both sides of which are used, up to 8% 
by 11 inches, with one side only used. All 
of the information really necessary or useful, 
excepting only for a possible sketch, can easily 
be placed on a 5 by 8 card. Opinions differ 
as to whether a larger card is easier to handle 
and less fussy to work with. In the case of 
any ordinary building on a small lot, room can 
be made for a sketch (if necessary) without 
utilizing both sides even of a card as small 
as 5 by 8 inches. 


Land-Value Map 

Values of land should, above all things, be 
consistent; and consistency is not possible ex- 
cept as a result of visualizing all values at 
once. The most effective way toward such 
visualization is by preparing a unit land-value 
map. This is one map of the entire munici- 
pality showing streets and property boundary 
lines. The scale will be somewhere between 
200 and 600 feet to the inch, depending largely 
on the magnitude of the municipal area and 
on the regularity and dimensions of the lots. 
In the city of Wilmington, Del., which has a 
rather small area for its population, there are 
many lots only about 10 feet wide, and it was 
a matter of some difficulty to show all property 
lines distinctly even at a scale of 300 feet to 
the inch. A 200-foot scale map is liberal 
enough for almost any condition. A 400-foot 
scale map will answer in the average case. 

It is convenient for purposes of computation 
first to prepare a map of actual assessments 
proposed on land; but these should be reduced 
to a square-foot or front-foot basis for incor- 
poration on the unit land-value map. This 
second map becomes the subject for detailed 
study. 

In general, unit land values will plot into 
quite smooth profiles or curves if they have 
been fairly determined. Near the business 
center of a city the profiles will have a pretty 
well-defined flattened peak which, as is well 
known, may be higher for one side of the main 
street than for the other side. In cities with- 
out building-zone ordinances or where the re- 
strictions on heights of building are liberal, 
the land-value profile will rise sharply to a 
steeply pointed peak. In fact, the general shape 
of that profile will be much the same as the 
shape of the skyline of the city. 

There is a large amount of available infor- 
mation from various cities as to normal land 
values and particularly as to the effect of the 
population of the city on ranges of value and 
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on resulting economic types of buildings. There 
have been tabulated, in fact, for various front- 
foot land values the economic types of con- 
struction which are practicable. There are 
also available figures on average frontage 
values of the best business and best residential 
property in cities of various populations. There 
are also tabulated the economic ranges of 
building costs per cubic foot and the resulting 
necessary type of construction and desirable 
height of building for land of various front- 
age values. When plotted against population, 
land values of any particular type (use classi- 
fication) form lineal logarithmic functions. 
Facts like these permit of a considerable 
amount of rationalization and comparison of 
tentative land values set. Of course, the com- 
parisons are of auxiliary valye only and are 
not determining, but experience has shown 
them to be often useful. They may need to be 
supplemented in any particular city by other 
auxiliary but quantitative and local informa- 
tion, such as determining the relationship be- 
tween front-foot values of business property 
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and volume of pedestrian traffic. 

Finally, the profiles and basic values de- 
veloped should be made the subject of critical 
study and repeated conference with local busi- 
ness interests, including, by all means, the real 
estate interests. Before any particular prop- 
erty is actually assessed, the base values of the 
land map should be generally accepted by those 
concerned. After this point has been reached, 
the remaining process of assessing a particular 
parcel often becomes almost mechanical. 

In some cities the facts of the unit land- 
value map are made public, not necessarily by 
reproducing the map, but often by tabulating 
values for the various streets, alphabetically 
arranged. As a substitute for, or perhaps a 
supplement to, this, a publication of final as- 
sessments on the Middletown, N. Y., plan is 
advocated. The unit land-value map should, 
of course, be given the widest possible pub- 
licity during its formative period, and any 
citizen interested in it should be invited to 
examine it and encouraged to make sugges- 
tions. 


“The Restraints on Men as Well as Their Liberties Are to 
Be Reckoned Among Their Rights” 


HAT quotation from Edmund Burke was 
ti taken as a text by Federal Judge James H. 

Wilkerson of Chicago in a recent address 
before the Allen County (Indiana) Bar Associa- 
tion, and was effectively applied to the zoning prin- 
ciple in a report of the speech by R. B. Hanna in 
the Fort Wayne News Sentinel. 

“Liberty under the law; individual effort and 
opportunity limited only by restraints which secure 
equal rights to others—this,” said Judge Wilker- 
son, “is the creed of civil and personal liberty which 
underlies our civilization. It means freedom of 
thought, speech and worship; it means liberty of 
contract. But, on the other hand, it means rec- 
ognition of those restraints imposed by law which 
are necessary to guarantee its equal enjoyment by 
all. It was summed up by Edmund Burke, the 
great English philosopher-statesman, in these 
words: “The restraints on men as well as their 
liberties are to be reckoned among their rights.’ 
For without a recognition of the restraints imposed 
by law, the liberty of one is purchased at the price 

i the destruction of the liberty of others. 

“From the growth of this spirit of individual 
liberty,” continued Judge Wilkerson, “has come 
the development of our free institutions of govern- 
ment. As we have seen, the protection of the life, 
pronerty and personal freedom of each one of us 
nvolves restraints upon the acts of others. If we 
would impose those restraints upon others, we must 
consent that the same restraints may be imposed 
ipon ourselves. Those restraints can be imposed 


r 


equally upon all only by a government acting 
through the instrumentality of laws.” 


The Same Principle Applies to the Zoning of 
Cities 

“Tf our civilization and our government is based 
on the theory—and it is—that restraints must be 
imposed on men in order that their rights may be 
secured, then,” the Fort Wayne News Sentinel 
points out, “the principle of zoning rests on the 
foundation stones of government, on the bed-rock 
of society. Only by imposing restraints on the 
individual can the right to enjoy the benefits of 
zoning be secured by all. Only by restricting the 
use of each lot in a given section to such purposes 
as are suitable to a strictly residential district can 
such a district be developed and maintained. Only 
through our willingness to be restrained from sell- 
ing our dwelling site as a place for a filling station 
may we consistently demand that our neighbor be 
restrained from selling his dwelling site as a place 
for a filling station. 

“In other words, the protection of our homes 
against the building of filling stations, public ga- 
rages or other objectionable structures, in close 
proximity to our dwellings, involves restraints upon 
the acts of others; and if we would impose those 
restraints upon others we must consent that the 
same restraints may be imposed upon ourselves. 
Those restraints can be imposed equally upon all 
only by > municipal government acting through the 
instrumentality of a zoning ordinance.” 





A WINNING ARGUMENT FOR FIRE-RESISTIVE ROOF COVERINGS 
An ordinance prohibiting wooden shingle roofs was adopted in Shelbyville, Ind., on March 2. 
On March 16 an effort was made by local lumbermen and by the Red Cedar Shingle Association to repeal 


the ordinance. This effort was repulsed when Fire Chief Briggs pointed out to the City Council that 
the home of every local lumberman had a fire-resistive roof covering. 


—News Letter, National Fire Protection Association, April, 1926. 
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Causes of Traffic Accidents-as Seen 


by Chiefs 


N an effort to determine the opinicn of 
| chiefs of police as to certain major causes 

of highway accidents and proposed means 
of reducing the appallingly high mortality 
toll from automobiles, a questionnaire has been 
submitted by THe AMERICAN City to chiefs 
of police in the cities of over 5,000 population 
throughout the United States. To this ques- 
tionnaire 480 replies have been received, a 
summary of which follows: 

The first questions had to do with the causes 
of accidents. The chiefs were asked to list 
in the order of their frequency four of the 
most common causes. Carelessness of the 
driver was placed first by 343. Seventy-eight 
placed the greatest blame upon the pedestrian. 
Fourteen gave as the most important cause of 
accidents, the congestion of traffic. Lack of 
standard traffic signals and congestion of 
traffic were placed third and fourth, respec- 
tively, in the majority of answers. 

As other major causes of auto accidents, 188 
mentioned speeding; 151 intoxication; 113 in- 
competent drivers; 108 glaring headlights; 69 
petting parties, and 59 physical or mental dis- 
ability. 

A number spoke of the younger generation 
and the jazz age as contributing to reckless 
driving. One chief of police in New Jersey 
printed in large bold letters, “The Volstead 
Act,” as the major cause for accidents on the 
highway—though he didn’t explain how less 
prohibition would decrease drunkenness on the 
highways. Replies from southern states led 
in the mention of liquor as a contributing ele- 
ment in automobile accidents. 

An interesting difference in the answers was 
marked by geographical or population lines, 
particularly on the second question, which was: 
“Do you think that the increasing number of 
closed cars. with the resulting difficulty in 
signaling and decrease in view of the road for 
the driver, is a contributing cause for acci- 
dents ?” 

It was found that in the larger centers of 
population where the climate is not exception- 
ally favorable, most of the answers were in 
the affirmative. This was particularly true of 
the East and the more densely inhabited sec- 
tions in the Middle West. In the smaller cities 
of the Far West, however, and certain sec- 
tions of the South, negative answers were 
the rule. It is probable that this is somewhat 
due to the fact that in these sections open cars 


of Police 


predominate, and also that the traffic conges- 
tion is not such an acute problem as in the 
East, where the driver’s vision of the road is 
of vital importance in avoiding danger. The 
division of vote was 191 affirmative and 270 
negative. 


Standardized Motor Vehicle Laws and Traffic 
Regulation Favored 

The police chiefs were asked their opinion 
in regard to the practicability of a law re- 
quiring more exacting and uniform drivers’ 
examinations previous to the issuance of 
licenses. Here the chiefs were almost unani- 
mous. Out of 439 answering the question, all 
but 23 favored more stringent measures in this 
regard 

They were in even more accord on the ques- 
tion of standardized traffic regulations. Only 
sixteen did not agree that these regulations 
could and should be made uniform. 

Legislation requiring regular inspection of 
mechanical parts, particularly brakes. was 
favored by 416 against 31 negative answers. 

Legislation limiting the speeding capacity 
of cars to a certain maximum was favored by 
318 and objected to by 161. Various means of 
limiting the speeding capacity were put for- 
ward, such as governors on engines and trans- 
mission. The maximums suggested ranged 
from 20 to 55 miles an hour, the average be- 
ing about 35. 

The last question dealt specifically with 
lowering the fatalities by constructing closed 
car bodies of steel on the same safety prin- 
ciple as the all-steel railway coach. All but 
86 answered this affirmatively. A number of 
the chiefs were decidedly emphatic in their 
answers, relating experiences of theirs which 
indicated conclusively that in the wrecks in- 
volving all-steel bodies they had found the 
strength of steel had saved the lives of passen- 
gers. One California chief pointed out that 
not only did the all-steel body protect passen- 
gers in unavoidable wrecks, but that the re- 
duction in the size of the pillars supporting 
the top gives the driver a better view of the 
road and permits greater opportunity to avoid 
accident than the bulky wood posts often used 
in closed car construction. 





For abstracts of the reports of the Committee 
on Causes of Accidents and of other committees 
of the National Conference on Street and - 
way Safety, see the Municipal Index for 1 6, 
pages 422-429. 
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A Tourist Camp Operated as a Business Enterprise 





Ext Paso, Texas.—The city of 
El Paso had experienced a great 
many difficulties in the handling 
of automobile tourists through its 
free municipal camp. There was 
. great deal of complaint from the 
better class of tourists that the 
surroundings occasioned by the 
tourist tramp were not as pleasant 
as they should be. El Paso found 
also that maintaining a free tour- 
fe ist camp encouraged the use of 

the camp for an indefinite period 
by a class of people who eventually 
became a charge on the Associated 
% Charities. A few business men 
; f El Paso studied the proposition 
5 1 came to the conclusion that a 
camp that afforded the proper 
sort of accommodations and made ‘ 
1 small charge would be the solu- 
tion. They asked the City Coun- . 
cil to pass an ordinance governing ; j 
the installation and management _ 

f a tourist camp, and organized dicen ee ia 
a corporation called the South- Rage 
western Tourist Camps Company _ 
with a capital of $200,000. = | 

Camp Grande, in El Paso, the e ; 
first camp built and operated by , i 
this corporation, is located on a 
tract of about ten acres. It is 
built in the Indian Mission Style. 
On the front are stores designed e 
to cater to every want of the tour- 
ist. These stores are all being 
leased to merchants with an agree- 
ment in the lease that in no event 
shall tourists be charged more for MAIN ENTRANCE TO EL PASO TOURIST CAMP, WITH VIEW OF 
an article than the same article RECREATION HALL 


can be bought for in the city TYPE OF BUNGALETTE IN THE CAMP 
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TENT HOMES IN THE CAMP GROUNDS IN EL PASO 
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proper. There is a Piggly-Wiggly grocery store, 
a bakery, a meat-shop, a camp supply store, a drug 
store, a barber-shop, a restaurant, a laundry, a 
sub-postoffice, a Western Union station, and a 
gasoline-station selling oils and greases. The city 
also maintains a sub-police station. 

In the camp proper there is a recreation hall 
similar to a small country club. There is a large 
community kitchen, in which there are twenty-four 
individual gas stoves operated by 5-cent meters, 
and having the necessary chairs, tables, lockers for 
dishes, and sinks with hot and cold water. There 
is a large laundry with laundry tubs with hot and 
cold water connections, ironing-boards, electric 
irons, and electric washing machines. In addition 
to the laundry there is a drying patio, in which 
clothes can be hung without being exposed to view. 
All these facilities are free to guests of the camp. 

The rates for accommodations range from 50 
cents to $5, all of these charges being per car and 
not per person. For 50 cents the parties who wish 
to camp secure a space 20 feet by 20 feet, have the 
use of the community baths that afford tubs and 
showers with hot and cold water at all hours, and 
have the use of the community kitchen, the laundry, 
and recreation hall at no additional expense. For 
75 cents they can secure a space 20 feet by 20 
feet under a larve shelter called Rustic Row, built 
with pine logs and roofed with pine slabs, under 
which they are protected from the sun and rain, 
and have the use of all the other accommodations 
at no additional expense. For $1 they can secure 
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the use of a little tent home, having a good floor, 
electric light, two cots, and the use of the other 
accommodations. For $1.50 they can secure a little 
bungalette under Rustic Row nicely furnished with 
a big double bed, mattress, chairs, tables, and kitch- 
enette. For $2 they can secure a little bungalette 
with private shower-bath, kitchenette, completely 
furnished with beds, chairs, tables, etc. For $2. 
they can secure a bungalette with a private bath, 
living-room, kitchenette, and sleeping-room, all 
completely furnished. For $5 they can secure a 
bungalette having living-room, dining-room, one 
bedroom, private bath, kitchenette; in fact, as good 
an accommodation as any hotel has to offer. 

Since Camp Grande was opened, in November, 
1923, the tourist traffic going through El Paso has 
very materially increased, and a great part of it is 
due to the fact that the accommodations afforded 
at this camp meet with the approval of the traveling 
public. 

During the year 1925 there were 35,000 cars 
registered at this camp, averaging four persons per 
car. For the vear 1926 it has been estimated by 
the management of the camp that they will take 
care of not less than 45,000 cars. , ‘ 

One of the great incentives for cities to build 
this sort of camp is the fact that tourists will 
stay over from a week to six months, and in many 
cases become permanent residents of the city. 

W. K. MARR, 


President, The Southwestern Tourist Camps Com- 


pany, Inc. 


Community Welfare a Growing Element in Work of Real 
Estate Boards 


IVIC improvement and community welfare 
have been the keynotes of the activities of 

the 584 real estate boards in the United 
States and Canada during 1925, according to an 
inventorv of board activities completed last month 
by the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
City planning has received special attention as a 
branch of the boards’ work during the year. 
Seventy-one of the 185 representative boards that 
have been chosen for study now have permanent 
city planning committees. The Milwaukee, Wis., 
board has been influential in bringing before the 
citizens of Milwaukee County the possibility of 
zoning the county and creating a county parkway. 
A city planner for Orlando. Fla., was obtained 
through the efforts of the local board. The Bell, 
Calif., Realty Board has assisted in the purchase 
of a public park and golf course. Realtors of 
Amarillo, Texas, were partially resonsible for 
having the city limits extended and installing a 
traffic system. The Putnam County, Fla., board 
has cooperated with the city in drawing up a zon- 
ing ordinance. The Duluth, Minn., Board of 
Realtors acted as advisor to the city in adopting 
a zoning ordinance. The Beloit, Wis., Real Estate 
Board assisted in the purchase of a public park 
and golf course. Realtors of Ashland, Ky., have 
rearranged and renumbered the streets, and the 
Shreveport, La., Real Estate Board helped in zon- 
ing the city and in obtaining a boulevard around it. 
A tourist camp was established by the Lakeland, 
Fla., Real Estate Board. The sale of bonds for 
harbor develonment has been one of the main in- 


terests of the Oakland, Calif., and the Santa Ana, 
Calif., boards. Kansas City, Mo., Realtors have 
aided in a bond campaign for municipal improve- 
ments, and the Savannah, Ga., Real Estate Board 
succeeded in securing the authorization of a bond 
issne for a highway. : 

An aerial survev of the community was obtained 
hv the Board of Realtors of the Oranges and 
Maplewood, N. J. The Sarasota, Fla., Realty 
Board started a campaign for a community hotel. 

An aviation field has been obtained for Fort 
Wayne, Ind., through the efforts of members of 
the real estate board of that city. Realtors of 
Louisville, Ky., organized and executed a voluntary 
census of Louisville which was accepted as authen- 
tic by the Government Census Bureau. The in- 
stallation of a traffic system is listed as one of its 
achievements by the Amarillo, Texas, board. 

Avpraising of property has received more at- 
tention this year than ever before. A number of 
boards have introduced courses in appraising into 
their educational programs, among the At- 
lanta, Ga., Real Estate Board, the Milwaukee, Wis., 
Real Estate Board, and the Real Estate Boards of 
Lincoln, Nebr., Madison, Wis., and Boise, Idaho. 
Fifty-six of the real estate boards have made ap- 
praisals for their cities during the year. 
Seventeen have made appraisals for county, 
eleven boards have aided the Government in ap- 
praising property durine 1925, and five appraisals 
have been made of state property. Realtors o! 
Canton, Ohio, appraised the city property for tax 
purposes. 
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An Unusual Recreational Feature— 
an Arena in a Municipal Zoo 
Houston, Trexas.—The arena as shown in the 
accompanying “ictures is the result of an experi- 
nent that was started three years ago with the 
purchase of a pair of lions. The only place ayail- 
ible for the lions’ quarters being small and not 
llowing enough room for exercise, the idea was 
nceived of building an enclosure where the lions 
ild be allowed to roam around at will, This 
nclosure was built from bars from an old jail that 
been torn down. Then it was found that the 
mals could be made to go through a few tricks, 
ch created such an interest with the public that 
became a daily feature at the zoo. 
\ little over a year the zoo was moved 
much larger quarters, and an arena was de- 
for use in the new zoo. The enclosure is 
rcular, 40 feet in diameter, the sides being covered 
th Cyclone chain-link fencing made from No. 6 
wire, hot galvanized after weaving and supported 
n 3-inch galvanized pipe set in concrete 6 feet 
ipart and covered on top with galvanized Cyclone 
chain-link fencing of 1%-inch mesh No. 12 wire, 
ind supported by 1'4-inch galvanized pipe. The 
arena is connected with the lion house, which, by 
he way, is the temporary lion house and not the 


ago 


signed 


permanent building which will eventually house 
these animals. It is about 125 feet long, with con- 
crete side walls and floor, with iron grill top set 
in concrete, and with sufficient pitch to carry the 
rain-water to a low point where it is drained into 
a sewer. The control is by a sliding door at the 
building and with a trap-door in the arena. Also, 
the arena has an entrance with a vestibule of wire, 
giving a double door entrance and exit. 

It is planned to build a series of bleachers and 
to hold daily performances. The also 
available as a place into which to run the animals 
in case of fire in the building, and the tunnel is so 
arranged that it can be divided into a number ot 
compartments. I know of no other zoo in America 
that has this arena feature. 

Superintendent of Parks 


Cc. L. BROCK, 


Space 1S 


Renumbering Atlanta’s Streets 

ATLANTA, Ga.—Because of the rapid growth of 
the city of Atlanta within the last iew years, its 
old-style, irregular system of street numbering has 
become increasingly inadequate, with the result that 
an ordinance requiring the installation of a com 
plete new system was recently passed by the City 
Council. 

After an extensive study of the numbering sys- 
tems in effect in the larger cities 
of the country, what is known as 





the continuous numbering system 





was selected as the most applicable 
to the peculiar layout of this city 














Under this system, the city is di 
vided by two base lines into four 
sections designated northeast, 
northwest, southeast, south 
west, respectively, as indicated on 
the accompanying map. On streets 
crossing one of the base lines, the 
numbering begins at the crossing 
point in each direction, thus neces 
sitating the use of the suffix N. E., 
N. W.. S. E.. or S. W., as the 
case may be, after each new street 
number. Numbers on streets that 
do not touch a base line correspond 
with the numbers on the base line 
parallel with the street, regardless 
of where the street begins. One 
number is assigned to each twenty 
feet of space on each side of the 
street, so that by adding a zero to 
any house number one may find 
the distance in feet from the base 
line. 

The actual installation of the 
new system is now under way, the 


and 








al SHOWING WORKMEN COMPLETING THE Z00 ARENA IN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, AND THE FINISHED STRUCTURE, WITH THE 
ANIMAL TUNNEL, OVER WHICH A WALK WAS BUILT an 


city having been divided into units 
for this purpose. As soon as new 
numbers have been assigned for 
entire unit, a notice giving 
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MAP OF ATLANTA 


SHOWING BASE LINES DIVIDING THE CITY INTO FOUR SECTIONS FOR 


NEW 


STREET-NUMBERING SYSTEM 


both the old and the new numbers is delivered to 
each resident approximately fifteen days in advance 
of the date on which the change becomes effective. 
At the same time a complete list of streets in the 
finished unit, showing both the old and the new 
numbers, is furnished the telephone, telegraph, ex- 
press, gas, and electric light companies, the Water 
Works Department, and the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation for distribution to its members. The 
local Postmaster reports that he is receiving 
hearty cooperation from the large corporations in 
the vast amount of work involved in making the 
change. 

Uniformity and clearness of the new house num- 
bers are assured through the requirement that all 
lettering shall be in a light color on a dark back- 
ground, and shall be not less than 2% inches in 
height. 

B. S. BARKER, 


Executive Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Vice-President, Atlanta 


New Street Lighting Welcomed by 
Community Jollification 

FILLMORE, CALIF.—When the city of Fillmore 
recently installed a new street-lighting system con- 
sisting of one hundred ornamental units, the entire 
community joined in a jollification in honor of this 
progressive step. 

The principal number on the program for the 
day’s festivities was a parade in which some novel 
ideas were worked out. Father Time led the pro- 
cession, followed by the Spirit of Darkness sur- 
rounded by men carrying a wide variety of old- 


fashioned lighting devices, such as torches, candles, 
lanterns, etc. At the sounding of “lights out” all 
the business houses in the city were darkened, the 
band commenced a funeral march, and the proces- 
sion slowly wended its way along the street to the 
band-stand. Then, through a switch mounted on 

















THOSE WHO TOOK PRINCIPAL PARTS IN FILL- 
MORE’S STREET-LIGHTING CELEBRATION 


From left to right: G. E. Gaylord, Division Superin 
tendent, Southern Pacific Railroad Company, speaker 
of the evening; Alice Keiffer (8 years old), who 
switched on the | > City Manager; and Mayor 
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the stand, the new street lights were flashed on 
and the Spirit of Darkness was compelled to flee. 
Another unusual feature of the celebration was 
the fact that all expenses were met by the munici- 
pality rather than by the time-honored custom of 
alling on the merchants for contributions. All 
entertainment features were free, the people being 

the guests of the city of Fillmore for the day. 

C. ARRASMITH, 

City Manager. 


Fire Protection for Small City 
and Surrounding Farms 

Fort Atkinson, Wis.—This city of 5,500 popu- 
lation takes much pride in its modern and well- 
equipped volunteer Fire Department, which has 
been developed to its present high state of efficiency 
under the direction of Fire Chief George P. Loh- 
maier. 

The motorization of our fire apparatus began in 
y20, when a White combination chemical and hose 
truck supplanted the antiquated horse-drawn ap- 
paratus. In July, 1924, an American-LaFrance 750- 
gallon, triple-combination engine, chemical, and 
ose cart was purchased. 

In the spring of 1925 the city sent its new 
numper to assist in fighting a fire outside our 
mits. During the absence of the truck, a fire 
broke out in Fort Atkinson, and although the situa 
tion was handled without difficulty, the fire here 

ig slight, the incident called attention to the 
danger of leaving this community insufficiently) 
protected against a real conflagration while sending 
help elsewhere. Chief Lohmaier then began to 
stress the advisability of procuring a community 
truck designed especially to meet farm conditions 
where a large supply of water is seldom available. 
This suegestion met with the approval of the 
neighboring farmers, who thoroughly discussed the 
matter at meetings and finally, in the fall of last 
ear, provided funds for the purchase of a Reo 
4-ton chemical truck. This is housed with the 

's fire apparatus and is ready to respond to 
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rural calls at any time, and to assist at 
the city limits when needed. 

Fort Atkinson’s fire-fighting force consists of 
the Chief, three assistant chiefs, two captains, four 
lieutenants, one driver, and thirty-four volunteers. 
Although only two of these men—the Chief and 
the driver—are on a full-time basis, all members 
of the force are well fitted for their duties, regular 
evening classes being held to train the men in the 
use of the equipment and in up-to-date methods of 
fighting both farm and city fires 
E. H. MILES 


hres within 


M iv T 
The “Sport of Kings” Comes 
to Portland 
PoRTLAND, Matne.—This city has recently 


added to its municipal recreational facilities the 
“sport of kings” game, a bowling-green. 

Bowling on the green as a form of adult rec 
reation appears to be having quite an appeal 
throughout many sections of the country. Port 
land has harkened to the call and constructed last 
fall a green which should prove very satisfactory 
for bowling during the coming season. Bowling 
on the green is the least strenuous of the popular 
outdoor amusement games, and should appeal to 
persons who do not play golf or tennis 

There is nothing unusual about the construction 
of the green as shown on the accompanying sketch 
plan, although it is a much more painstaking work 
than ordinary lawn construction. In the surface 
lawn construction on the Portland green, a refine- 
ment in the form of steamed or baked loam might 
have been considered, but it appeared to be an 
expense not justifiable with the limited sum avail- 
able. Obviously, this heat treatment of loam is 
to preclude the germination of seed and to prevent 
the after growth which might tend to destrov the 
“velvety” green which is the goa! 


in this construc 
tion. For this work the 


top loam was very care 
future weed will 


fully screened, and any 
be handpicked 


growth 
have to 





THE WELL-EQUIPPED FIRE DEPARTMENT OF FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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The layer construction of the 
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soils comprising the green may 
be of interest to some who con- 
template building a bowling- 
green. Especially is this so of 
the layer of clay so near the sur 2 
face of the green. ‘ 
ture” layer should protect the ce 
green from drought hardship as nn 8 
well as encourage only a ’ 
growth of grass lawn 

The landscape 
simple and 


fine 


treatment is 
somewhat formal, 
which the writer believes is 
in keeping with the rectangu- 
lar shape of the green. White Sy 
beach sand will be used in the : 
ball troughs along the sides of 
the green. The setting of the 
green is in a beautiful spot in one 
of the principal parks in the 
heart of the city. 

WILLIAM J. DOUGHERTY, 


Secretary-Engineer, Park Commission. 


Two Exceptional Services ‘; 

East ORANGE, N. J.—Two 
rather unusual services have | 
been instituted this year by the | 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maplewood. One 
of these is the employment of a 
municipal hostess, whose duty it 


3, 


This “mois . a SB, 


AD SE PA artis 


eal Soe: 











is to call on all new residents in 
the four municipalities covered by the Chamber 
to extend the welcome of the community and to 
offer assistance in installing the families in their 
new homes. 

It is the function of the hostess to help in se- 
curing telephone service, to introduce the children 
to their new schools, to give instructions on the 
proper method of registering a local fire-alarm, 
to explain transportation routes, or to supply any 
other information that a stranger in the town is 
likely to need. 

The other feature of the Chamber’s activities 
that we believe may offer a suggestion to organ- 
izations elsewhere is the employment of a motion 
picture photographer as a regular member of the 
Chamber’s staff, to compile each week a news reel 
of local happenings, including those in which this 
organization has taken part. These pictures ar¢ 
exhibited in the local theaters. 

THOMAS F. BURLEY, JR., 
Secretary-Manager, Chamber of Commerce of the 
Oranges and Maylewood. 


A Beautification Plan for Burlington 


Buritrncton, N. J.—A plan of beautification 
that will eventually include the entire city, and that 
will help Burlington to realize the ideal expressed 
in its motto, “The Garden Gate of the Garden 
State,” has been inaugurated by the local Chamber 
of Commerce and is now in the second year of 
operation. 

This plan, spurred on by the opening of the 
State Highway, Route 2, through Burlington, was 
given further impetus through a generous offer 
made by a local florist, to supply climbing rose 
plants, free of charge, to property owners and resi- 
dents along the principal thoroughfares of Burling- 
ton who would plant and care for the plants al- 


lotted to them. This offer was extended to the 
residents of five of Burlington’s principal streets 
and to those living along “The Garden State High 
way.” 

The roses offered were thrifty one-year-old 
plants, and were apportioned as to varieties and 
colors according to plans for beautification that 
were determined by the Rose Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The owners and tenants 
were asked only to plant the roses on or- facing 
the street front of their properties, according to 
simple cultural directions to produce the best 
growth and finest bloom. These roses will produce 
their first show of bloom this summer, and yearl) 
hereafter will make avenues of striking beauty. 

Circulars describing the offer were distributed 
and later collected by Boy Scouts. A local trac 
tion company gave its assent for the planting of 
one climbing rose plant at every iron tripod trolley 
pole in the city. This work, together with the 
delivery of the rose bushes to the residents desir 
ing them, was carried on by the Scouts during th 
first week of June, 1925. 

NOBLE WAGGENER. 


Secretary, Burlington Chamber of Commerce 


Boulevard Dedicated as War 
Memorial 


SavANNAH, Ga.—A wide boulevard, with a row 
of palm trees, symmetrical in height, bordering 
either side of a center parkway that in the summer 
time is bright with flowers, is the beautiful and 
impressive memorial that has been dedicated by 
the city of Savannah to the men of Chatham 
County who lost their lives in the World War. 

Victory Drive, as this boulevard was named 
at the suggestion of a Savannah citizen, skirts the 
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VICTORY DRIVE, SAVANNAH, GA. 


ile of the city for a distance of three miles, 
connects with the Tybee Road, an eighteen- 


yster shell highway extending from just be- 


the city limits to the Atlantic coast. The 
planting the palm trees to bear the names 
the soldier dead was fostered by the local 
erican Legion Post, and the project was han- 


by the city of Savannah and Chatham 
unty prison labor being used for the 


This strikingly attractive highway, of which a 
view is reproduced herewith, has won comments 
1f admiration from many of the vast number of 
tourists that are constantly passing through the 


city. Another view of the boulevard may be seen 


on the front cover of this issue of THE AMERICAN 
City. 
NELSON T. STEPHENS, 
S et , Department of Publicity, Savannah Board 
v0 Trade 


National School for Commercial and Trade Executives to Hold 


1926 Session, 


NRTHWESTERN University will again be 
the host of the National School for Com 
and Trade Executives this summer 


es selected for the two-weeks’ course this 
August 16-28, 


mercial 

dat 
a. oa 
is, the sixth annual session to be held at 

Ill., the course of study will be of 
1 to experienced secretaries and to be 
as well as to all who expect to enter 
commerce or other civic, commercial, 
ade organization work. 
1 in the curriculum for the coming ses 


ry +} 


te 

luded 
are 

han ental ( 

¢ Social 


linance 


urses Psychology > 
Problems of a Community: 
and Taxation; Marketing and 
Legislation; Accounting and Finan 
Effective Business Communications 
cal Courses: Organization: 
Meetings and Committee Management: 
hip: Finance; Publicity; Office Admin 
Commercial Activities; Industrial Activ- 


Effective 


1t10N ; 


<. 2 
LiVSIS > 


Program of 


August 16-28 


ities; Civic Activities 
{fdvanced Courses 
ning of Work; 


\le mbership 


Organization and Plan 
Effective Committee Operation; 
Building and Conservation; Organ- 
Finance and Business Management; Or 
ganization and Community Publicity; Principles 
Management: Chamber of Com 
merce Salesmanship; Meetings of Members. 
Special Courses: Industrial Research Devel 
opment; Problems of Smaller Community ; 
Social Work—Solicitations—Community Chests; 
Retail Trade Development; Street and Highway 
Traffic: Frauds and Fakers Problems of the 
Chamber with a Small Staff 

These c 


whose 


ization 


| xecutive 


the 


uurses are to be administered by men 
been ably demonstrated 
niversity posts, in the world of business, or 


in the civic commercial or trade organization field. 


qualifications have 


The officers of the school are President. F. 
Roger Miller, Asheville, N. C.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John N. Van der Vries, Chamber of Com- 


merce the United States, Chicago, 
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Swimming Pool Sanitation 


Bathing Load Limits 
1. There should not be any basic differ- 
ence in the design of artificial indoor and out- 
door pools, so far as the design relates to the 
sanitation of the pool and water. 
2. Bathing load limits will depend upon 
the following conditions: 
A. Frequency of changing the water. (Fill 
and draw pools.) The total number of bathers 


the pool during any period of time should not 
exceed 7 persons per 1,000 gallons of water in 
the pool, unless the pool shall have been cotn- 
pletely disinfected once during the period. 
“Completely disinfected” means that the 
method of disinfection shall be such as to in- 
sure a bacterial quality of water as prescribed 
under “Bacterial Quality of Water” given be- 
low: 


allowed to use the 
pool during any pe- 
riod of time should 
not exceed twenty 
persons per 1,000 gal- 
lons of clean water. 
“Clean water” is un- 
derstood to mean new 
clean water used to 
refill the pool, new 
clean water used to 
replace loss. by 
splashing or during 
cleaning, water taken 
from the pool and re- 
turned after filtra- 
tion, or any combina- 
tion of such waters. 

(1) Method of de- 
termining bathing 
load limit indicated 
above. 

Assuming a _ pool 
of 50,000 — gallons. 
Also assume water 
heing withdrawn 
from the pool and re- 





A Source of Health or Disease 


The public swimming pool has no equal 
as a form of recreation, and in season 
ee a any patronage. “4 is ig te 
true that s pool can ast 
no equal as a medium & the spread oft 
certain communicable diseases amongst 
its patrons—unless it be operated under 
definite sanitary rules and regulations. In 
realization of this fact the Texas State 
Board of Health has found it necessary to 
adopt, and offer in an advisory capacity 
to those concerned, definite sanitary 
regulations dealing with this healthful 
recreation. 

These sanitary regulations, made avail- 
able for the readers of this magazine 
through the courtesy of the Texas 
Association of Sanitarians, are based 
upon general recommendations p 
by the Committee on Bathing Places dur- 
ing the 1925 Conference of State Sanitary 
Engineers, the American Public Health 
Association, and the American Associa- 
tion for Promoting Hygiene and Public 
Baths. 

The factors to be considered in dealing 
with the swimming pool situation from a 
Sanitary standpoint are: bathing load 
limits, swimming pool construction, main- 
tenance, sanitary quality of swimming 
pool waters, and standard rules to be 


(1) Method of 
determining bathing 
load limit indicated 
above. 

Assume a pool of 
50.000 gallons. 

50 x 7 persons 
(350) may use pool 
after refilling before 
disinfection is re 
quired. After com- 
plete disinfection, 350 
additional persons 
may use the pool, at 
which time 350 plus 
350 plus 300 persons 
(1,000 persons) wil! 
have used the pool, 
and the water must 
be replaced. 

3. An average of 
35 square feet of 
space per adult 
should be allowed at 
all times to prevent 
accidents due to 
overcrowding. 








placed with new 
water or properly fil- 
tered water at the 





observed by bathers. 


4. The length of 
the bathing period 
may be regulated by 








rate of 2,000 gallons 
per hour. 

Under paragraph A, the volume of new, 
clean water being added would be sufficient 
for 2 x 20 (40) persons per hour, or 400 per- 
sons during a 10-hour bathing day. If the 
flowing through or recirculating were con- 
tinued throughout the 24 hours with bathing 
limited to 10 hours, there would be an accu- 
mulation of 28,000 gallons of clean water 
during the non-bathing period, which would 
permit the use of the pool by 28 x 20 (560) 
additional persons, or a total of 400 plus 560 
(960) persons during the 10-hour day. 

B. Frequency of disinfection. (Flowing 
through or recirculation pools.) 

The total number of bathers allowed to use 


local conditions and 
preferences; there being no apparent hygienic 
reason for placing a limit. 

5. The depth of water for diving may he 
safely established as follows: 

A. Diving from water level, safe depth is 
5 feet. 

B. Diving from an elevation of 3 fect, 
safe depth is 6 feet. 

C. Diving from an elevation of 6 fect, 
safe depth is 8 feet. 

D. Diving from an elevation of 10 feet. 
safe depth is 9 to 10 feet. 

6. A 10-foot area surrounding the diving 
plank should be sufficient protection for the 
diver. 

7. The number of persons allowed within 











= 








the 10-foot area at one time should not exceed 
three or four at the time a diver is about to 
enter the water. 


Standards for Swimming Pool Construction 


1. The pool should be well lighted. 

2. The interior surface of the pool should 
present a perfectly smooth surface, without 
cracks, crevices, sharp corners, or pockets to 
shelter dirt and disease germs. 

3. The pool should be surrounded by an 
overflow trough, and the floor surrounding 
the pool should be drained so that no water 
can flow from the floor into the pool. 

4. The pool and the surrounding floor 
should be free from obstructions. 


Standards for Swimming Pool Maintenance 


1. Unless there is a constantly inflowing 
stream of absolutely clean, clear, colorless, 
fresh water, this condition should be approxi- 
mated by filtration, refiltration, and disinfec- 
tion. 


2. Where treatment is needed, filtration 
alone should not be relied upon to maintain 
the purity of the pool. There should also be 
disinfection by hypochlorite of lime, chlorin 
gas, ultra-violet rays, ozone, or other suitable 
methods, 


3. Visible dirt on the bottom of the pool 
shall not be permitted to remain more than 
twenty-four hours. Any visible scum or float- 
ing matter on the surface of the water shall 
be removed within twenty-four hours by flush- 
ing or other effective means. 


4. There should be an attendant proficient 
in swimming and life saving always on duty 
while the pool is in use, and at other times in- 
gress to the pool room should be prevented. 


5. Every pool operator should be supplied 
with a proper notebook or with blank forms 
on which should be recorded every day the 
number of persons using the pool, the volume 
ul new water added, the temperature of the 
water, and the temperature of the air. Wher- 
ever a pool is used by both males and females, 
the number of each and whether adults or 
children should also be recorded. At all pools 
where artificial circulation, filtration, or any 
chemical treatment is used, a full daily rec- 
ord should be kept of the actual time pumps 
and filters are in operation, of the time each 
filter is washed and cleaned, of the time and 
amount of each chemical used or added, of 
the time the bottom and sides of the pool are 
cleaned, the results of all acidity, alkalinity, 
and excess chlorin tests. 
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Standards for the Sanitary Quality of Swim- 
ming Pool Waters 


1. Excess Chlorin—Whenever liquid 
chlorin or calcium hypochlorite are used for 
swimming pool disinfection, the amount of 
available or excess chlorine in the water at all 
times when the pool is in use shall not be 
less than 0.1 p.p.m. nor more than 0.5 p.p.m. 


2. Acidity—Alkalinity—Whenever alum 
or sulphate of alumina is used during puri- 
fication or repurification of swimming pool 
waters, the water at all times when the pool 
is in use shall show an alkaline reaction to 
methyl-orange. 


3. Clearness—At all times when the pool 
is in use, the water shall be sufficiently clear 
to permit a black disk six inches in diameter 
on a white field, when placed on the bottom 
of the pool at the deepest point, to be clearly 
visible from the sidewalk of the pool at all 
distances up to ten yards measured from a line 
drawn across the pool through the disk. 

4. Temperatures.—The water in any swim- 
ming pool should not be artificially heated to a 
temperature above 72 degrees F. The temper- 
ature of the air at any artificially heated swim- 
ming pool must not be permitted to become 
more than 8 degrees F. warmer nor more than 
2 degrees F. colder than the water in the pool 
at any time when the pool is in use. For best 
results, it is desirable that air temperatures 
should be about 5 degrees F. warmer than 
pool temperatures. 

5. Bacteria Count Agar—2 days—2o 
degrees C. (This count optional.) Not more 
than 10 per cent of samples covering any con- 
siderable period shall exceed 1,000 bacteria per 
c.c. No single sample shall contain more than 
5,000 bacteria per c.c. 

6. Bacteria Count on Agar or Litmus 
Lactose Agar.—24 hours—37 degrees C. Not 
more than Io per cent of samples covering any 
considerable period shall contain more than 
100 bacteria per c.c. No single sample shall 
contain more than 200 bacteria per c.c. 

7. B. Coli, Presumptive Test.—Not more 
than two out of five samples collected on the 
same day, not more than three out of any ten 
consecutive samples collected on different 
dates to show a positive presumptive test. 

8. Tests for Excess Chlorin.—At any pool 
where liquid chlorin or hypochlorite of lime 
is used for disinfection, the operator should 
be supplied with a proper outfit for making 
the orthotolidin test for excess chlorin and 
with permanent standards showing maximum 
and minimum permissible chlorin in the water. 
Tests for excess chlorin in the water must be 
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made every day that the pool is in use. 

9. Tests for Acidity-—At any pool where 
alum or sulphate of alumina is used or where 
artificial alkalinity is added to the water, the 
operator should be supplied with a proper out 
fit for testing acidity and alkalinity, and must 
make such tests on the water every day that 
the pool is in use. 


Standards for Bathers 


1. No person suffering from fever, cold, 
cough, inflamed eye, skin disease, or sores 
shall be permitted to use the pool. 

2. No person suffering from any com- 


municavle disease shall be permitted to use 
the pool. 

3. Before entering the pool all persons 
shall use shower-baths, including soap. The 
pool is not intended to be used as a bathtub. 

4. All bathing suits, caps, and towels must 
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he properly sterilized before use in the pool. 

5. Spitting in the pool, runways, aisles, or 
dressing rooms is expressly forbidden. 

6. The use of public combs, brushes, or 
drinking cups shall not be permitted. 

7 Bathers who go outside bath-house or 
enclosure shall use foot-bath and shower be- 
fore re-entering the pool. 

8. Persons not dressed for bathing shall 
not be allowed on walks surrounding the pool, 
and bathers shall not be allowed in space re- 
served for spectators. 

g. Throwing into the pool any object or 
substance that may endanger the safety of the 
bathers, or contaminate the pool in any way, 
or produce unsightliness, is prohibited. 

10. No eating or smoking shall be per- 
mitted in the pool. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From “Applied Municipal Sanita 
tion,” recently published by the Texas Association of 
Sanitarians, Austin, Texas. See Department of Munic- 


ipal and Civic Publications in this issue. 


A Game Which Teaches Highway Safety 


school teachers in recently inventing the game 

of “Safety City,” children can be taught prac- 
tical lessons in highway safety while enjoying a 
fascinating} game. 

“Safety City” is not the result of an inspiration, 
but of much thought and careful study. In their 
work among the children, the inventors, Miss Rose 
Haibloom and her sister, Miss Clara Haibloom, 
realized the need for some new, appealing way of 
driving home the necessity for caution on the 
streets. To instill a subconscious regard for safety 
rules through an amusing game seemed the most 
effective solution. Having in mind the fact that 
jay-walking is shown by statistics to be one of 
the chief causes of hi accidents to 


"T  ‘schoot tea the ingenuity of two New York 


ghwav pedes 


trians, the warning against such carelessness is 
made one of the strong points of the game. In his 
journey through “Safety City” toward the home 
goal, the plaver pays a heavy penalty for any dis- 
regard of the jay-walking rule; he learns to wait 
on the corner while the fire engine or the ambu- 
lance passes; he cannot cross while a parade goes 
by; and the “stop” signal must be obeyed, etc. 
Though primarily intended for children, the 
game may be played with much interest and profit 
by the older folks. The game is planned so that 
a family of four may participate, taking their parts 
as in real life, or the children may play grown-up 
roles, which is always an inducement. Further 
information may be secured from Miss Rose Hai- 
bloom, Walton Junior High School, New York 














THE INVENTORS OF THE SAFETY CITY GAME TEACHING IT TO CHILDREN 























ON SIXTEENTH STREET, WASHIGTON, D. C., CROUSE-HINDS TRAFFIC SIGNALS ARE INSTALLED ON 
LIGHTING STANDARDS AT ALL FOUR CORNERS OF ORDINARY INTERSECTIONS 


Platoon Traffic System Cuts Running 
Time in Two 
By Lieut.-Col. I. C. Moller 


Assistant Director of Traffic, Washington, D. C. 


HE system of electric traffic signals put 
in operation in Washington early in 
January of this year has been a revela- 
in a number of ways, and a general feel- 
ng of dissatisfaction on the part of the pub- 
due to previous slowing up‘of traffic, long 
iits, high bursts of speed to beat out the 
lights. plus a lack of sympathy for all traffic 
gulation, has been turned to a very general 
roval of the new system. 
Before the traffic signals were installed on 
ixteenth Street, it was possible to drive from 
ifayette Square to Florida Avenue, a dis- 
nce of 7,000 feet, in 7 minutes. This re- 
ired a burst of speed and a jamming-on of 
rakes at intersections, and was in all a nerve 
tacking proposition. When the lights were 
turned on, it was still possible to drive 
distance in 7 minutes, but a speed of about 
iles an hour was necessary and the waits 
of 1% minutes duration. This long wait 
necessary on account of the heavy cross- 
ic on Massachusetts Avenue and on U 


/ 


Street. The rest of the cross-streets carried 
comparatively little traffic, and it irked the 
public to sit in their cars for a minute and a 
half while no traffic was in sight on the in 
tersecting streets. The dissatisfaction spurred 
us to give considerable study to the matter. 
We found the answer by simply reversing the 
red and green lenses on certain intersections, 
so that on entering Sixteenth Street at Lafay- 
ette Square if the driver finds himself con- 
fronted by a green light at I Street there 
will also be a green light at K Street, while 
the lights at L and M Streets are both red. 
The driver, proceeding at the legal speed 
limit, will pass both green signals, and the red 
signals at L and M Streets will change to 
green just as the car reaches L Street, the sig- 
nals just passed at I and K Streets becom- 
ing red at the same time. In this manner the 
motorist driving at 22 miles per hour can go 
through the entire length of the controlled 
zone without a stop; the signals constantly 
turning green as he approaches them, 
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Here in Washington, where the blocks vary 


greatly in length, it has been necessary to 
c } er arrange the groups of green and red lights to 








o = 4 ST. conform to the distance to be traveled. Some- 
G times every other signal will change, some- 
times they will run in pairs, and at other 
R points there may be three consecutive lights of 
y the same color. 
P « 5: 
"6 
Ri Intervals Changed During Rush Hours 
w 


It is all worked out on a basis of a 35-sec- 
ond interval for a speed of 22 miles per hour. 
ST. During the rush hours, when traffic is com- 
parable with that on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
the timing is increased to 45 seconds, as dur- 
L- ing such periods of congestion a speed of 22 
er 











miles per hour cannot be maintained. In the 
same manner, the timing is changed on wet or 
snowy days when the condition of the pave- 
ment is such that a speed of 22 miles per 
hour would be dangerous. 

This system has cut the running time from 
7 minutes to 3% minutes on the average. 
There are, of course, times when a motorist 
will be blocked and miss a light. It rarely hap- 


pens, however, that 5 minutes is consumed in 
the trip. 
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Operation of Control Apparatus 
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Our control apparatus is located in a fire- 
station near the system and is in charge of a 
police officer at all times. For this purpose 
we use officers who have been injured and, 
while able to be around, are not in condition 
to do duty on the street. The officer on duty 
has a list, prepared by the fire department, of 
all boxes in responding to which fire appara 
tus uses the section controlled by signals. 
When an alarm comes in from one of these 
boxes, the officer throws a switch which turns 
all the signals red and amber and which, in 
addition, causes them to flash continually as 
long as the switch is turned. All motorists 
are required to clear intersections and stop as 
near the curb as possible while this fire signal 
is in operation. 

The methods as described above have proved 
a most effective check to speeding. There is 
now no speeding whatever in the controlled 
zone. The speeder has learned that if he ex- 
ceeds the legal limit he will be stopped by a 
red light at every intersection, so he has simply 
stopped the practice. 


Our accident reports show 32 per cent fewer 
accidents in January and February on signal- 








controlled sections of streets than occurred on 
MAP SHOWING POSITION OF SIGNALS ON SIX- 1 
TEENTH STRERT, SOOT ute AND MASSA- the same sections during November and 








December before the signals were working. In 
November and December accidents involving 
ajuries to persons on these sections were thir- 
een, one of which was fatal, with six serious 
injuries. In January and February, four per- 
sons received minor injuries. 


Increased Safety for Motorists and Pedestrians 


Pedestrians, for the first time in history, are 
able to cross these streets with safety. It is 
found that, walking at a normal rate of speed, 
the light changes just about in time to coin- 
cide with the arrival of the pedestrians at the 
ntersection, so that it is seldom necessary to 
wait before crossing. Of course the right- 
and turn is bad for the pedestrian, and the 
nly way to make it safe is to entirely elimi- 
ate it. But it is not always practical to do 

) all over a city, particularly one laid out 
ke Washington. 

| am thoroughly convinced that electric 
traffic signals properly installed and operated 
will expedite the movement of traffic, will pro- 
vide a high degree of safety, and will meet 
with general public approval. Here in Wash- 
ington, where they began by hating them, they 
ire crying for more, 


Federal City 


\Vasuincton, D. C.—The Gibson Bill to pro- 
le for a comprehensive plan for the District 

Columbia and its environs, which passed the 
louse on February 8, was passed by the Senate 
th two amendments on April 2. 

\t the request of Chairman Zihlman of the 
louse District of Columbia Committee, both the 
ouse and the Senate have appointed conferees to 
\just the differences. It is expected that the bill 

final form will provide that in addition to the 

seven ex officio members of the present Capital 
Commission there shall be added “four emi- 
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LIGHTING STANDARDS AND TRAFFIC SIGNALS, 
SCOTT CIRCLE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Planning Bill 


nent citzens well qualified and experienced in city 
planning, one of whom shall be a bona fide resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia.” The Senate 
amendment, omitting the provision that executive 
officers shall adhere in principle to the plan, will 
probably prevail. 

If the measure is finally adopted in this form, 
there will be set up an excellent machinery for 
producing an adequate comprehensive plan for the 
capital city and its environs. 


HARLEAN JAMES, 
Executive Secretary, American Civic Association. 


Municipal Electricians Planning Important Convention 


(1E 1926 meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Electricians will be 
held in the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
, September 21 to 24, inclusive. 

Committee on Arrangements is working 
© prepare an exceptionally interesting pro- 
gram for this important meeting. The commit- 
tee consists of: L. H. Gascoigne, Superintendent 
' Fire Alarm, Detroit, Mich., President; E. H. 

Superintendent of Fire Alarm, West New 


+ 


————_ 


York, N. J., Secretary; L. A. Duckett, Chief, 
Fire Department, Asheville, N. C.; D. R. Snider, 
City Electrician, Augusta, Ga.; Charles Berst, 
District Manager, Gamewell County, Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. H. Bartlett, Director of Public Safety, 
Asheville, N. C.; Daniel J. Morgan, Sales En- 
gineer, Hazard Manufacturing Company, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.;: N. E. Cannady, State Electrical In- 
spector, Raleigh, N. C.: C. T. Johnson, Electrical 
Inspector, Asheville, N. C. 
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NEW FIRE APPARATUS IN SWEETWATER, TENN., THAT HELPED TO LOWER INSURANCE RATES 


These Small Cities, Also, Have Secured Better Fire 
Protection and Lower Insurance Rates 


(Reports from Inspection and Rating Bureaus, Continued from the April Number. 
Page 374) 


From the Tennessee Inspection Bureau, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


COOKEVILLE, TENN., population 3,500, was 


formerly in the gth class for fire insurance 
rating. The source of water-supply was a 
output of 


The spring was 2% 


small spring having a maximum 
40,000 gallons per day. 
miles from town, with a 2-inch supply line 
In the town were an &0,000-gallon suction pool 
and one electrically 


driven pump. The fire department 


500-gallon-per-minute 
‘onsisted 


of volunteers, and the equipment of hand- 
drawn hose reels 
In 1924 the 


works system in accordance with recommenda- 


town installed a new water- 
tions of this Bureau, consisting of an adequate 
spring and emergency river supply, duplicate 
pumps, additional water-mains, and a 250,000- 

and 
chemical fire brick 
fire hall were provided with one full-paid fire- 
man and twelve paid-on-call men. An electric 
fire-siren was provided, and approved building 


gallon elevated tank \ standard hose 


apparatus and a suitable 


ordinances and electrical inspection ordinances 
When the 


Jureau regraded the 


were passed. improvements were 
completed, the 


6th class, affording an average reduction in the 


town as 


basis estimate of approximately 20 to 25 pe 
The cost of these improvements was 
$120,000 Since then the 


cent. 
approximately 


Chamber of Commerce has been able to i: 
a factory to locate there, which would 
ave been impossible under the former condi 


tions. 


duce 
h 


SWEETWATER, TENN., population 3,100, was 
formerly graded &th class. In 1924 the of 
ficials of the town applied to the Tennessee 
Inspection Bureau for recommendations to ol 
tain 6th class grading. The following in 
provements were recommended: (1) installa 
tion of one additional goo-gallon-per-minute 
(2) installation of a triple combinatio1 
with 300-gallon-per-minut: 
ooster pump; (3) one full-time fireman, wit! 
four paid on-call men sleeping at the fire hall 
(4) installation of approved electric fire-alar 
siren; (5) enactment of approved building and 
fire prevention laws, including electrical in- 
spections; (6) prohibition of wood shingle 
roofs within the town limits. These improve 
ments were carried out and insurance esti 
mates were revised. giving a reduction of ap 
proximately ro per cent. We should estimate 
the cost of the improvements at about $12,00 


pump ; 
fire apparatus 


From the General Inspection Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
During the past year, because of improve- 
ments in fire protection which had been pro 
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vided from time to time, it has been possible 
to give several towns a better classification 
than they had previously enjoyed. On the 
other hand, there have been several towns 
where we had to lower the classification be- 
cause the fire protection did not conform to the 
requirements for the old classification. 


Cannon Faris, Minn.—This town up to 
1925 was Bureau 4% class and on a reinspec- 
tion and regrading went to the 4th class. This 
betterment in classification was brought about 
because of improvements in fire protection 
adopted not only because of recommendations 
by this Bureau, but because of a general desire 
for better fire-fighting facilities. 


CHANDLER, Minn.—This small town had 
never had any fire protection until 1925. Dur- 
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ing the year the town installed a cart with 
500 feet of 24-inch hose, together with a 30,- 
ooo-gallon tank on a 35-foot tower, with 470 
feet of 6-inch mains and 3,300 feet of 4-inch 
mains and eight double hydrants, Though this 
protection does not amount to much, neverthe- 
less the town was entitled to a 5th grade classi- 
fication, which was granted. It is presumed 
that the rates made on the 5th class basis were 
approximately 7 per cent lower than had they 
been refigured on the 6th class basis. 


SauK CENTER, MINN., is a town that has 
carried 4th grade classification for many years, 
but because of general improvement in water- 
supplies, the addition of a motor truck and 
other improvements in the fire department, a 
change in classification to 34% was brought 
about during the past year. 


Means of Transportation Should Lead, Not Follow, the 
Expansion of Population 


HAT Manhattan Island south of 59th Street 

now has nearly two million daily visitors, in 

addition to nearly another million people who 
live there or remain over night, and most of whom 
also move about during the day, is shown graphic- 
ally in the accompanying illustrations from a report 
made public last month by the Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs. 

The report was prepared by Harold M. Lewis 
in consultation with Colonel William J. Wilgus. 
It presents the result of a survey covering existing 
facilities for the transportation of passengers and 
freight in the New York Region, and contains 
estimates of the probable requirements for unob- 
structed movement when the population of the 
Region shall have doubled. The report concludes 
as follows: 


“Additional facilities of all types of transporta- 
tion should be provided on a vast scale. There is 
a great responsibility upon the shoulders of the 
rapid transit planners. They can do much toward 
directing the lines of future growth, which may 
lead either to increased congestion and time of 
travel or to dispersion of business and industry and 
freedom of movement, in accordance with the 
amount of farsightedness applied to the plans. 
The danger of putting such a network of rapid 
transit lines through the outlying parts of New 
York City and through the metropolitan sections 
of New Jersey as will encourage universal inten- 
sive development in those areas should be avoided. 
Means of transportation should lead, not follow, 
the expansion of population if intelligence is to 
direct the planning of the community.” 





BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN — BELOW 59™ST 


RESIDENTS 8 TRANSIENTS 


(PRESENT OVER NIGHT) HORII 


FROM BROOKLYN & QUEENS 
(IN AND OUT DaiLy) 
FROM NEw JERSEY 
(IN AND OUT DaiLy) 
FROM UPPER MANHATTAN 
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No One Knows How Many Births and Deaths 
Occur Annually in the United States 


MONG the important subjects to be con- 
A sidered at the annual meeting of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States, to 
be held in Washington, May 11-13, will be need 
for more satisfactory registration and compilation 
of vital statistics throughout the United States. 
A report on this subject, prepared by the Cham- 
ber’s Insurance Advisory Committee for submis- 
sion to the annual meeting, says in part: 

“The number of births and deaths occurring 
annually in the United States as a whole is not 
known. This can be said of no other first-class 
nation. 

“The benefits of registering births and deaths 
must be obvious to all forward-looking citizens 
and to business and professional groups generally. 
The first aim of government is to safeguard the 
rights of citizens. Birth registration is essential 
for establishing proof of citizenship and of 
identity, for settling definitely questions of right 
to enjoy civil and property rights, where ques- 
tions of age and descent are involved, the right to 
attend school, to enter employment, to marry, to 
receive passports, to serve in the civil and mili- 
tary arms of government, to enjoy bequests and 
the proceeds of insurance. All of these are more 
or less dependent upon adequate proof of birth 
and parentage. 


BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA: 


“Death certificates have an equally important 
bearing upon the civil rights of dependents and 
descendants of the deceased. Possibly the most 
important use of birth and death certificates is 
that made by public health officials. Birth records 
tell them how fast the population is increasing 
and where to concentrate their efforts to save 
infant life and to control preventable diseases. 
The information on death certificates has been 
used to suggest ways and means of combating 
epidemics of controlling tuberculosis and other mis- 
fortunes of our population which can be controlled. 
The reports dealing with automobile fatalities and 
deaths due to fires are particularly helpful in 
showing national as well as local trends. 

“The Insurance Advisory Committee recognizes 
the importance of the extension of the 
registration area for births and deaths so it will 
cover the whole country. . Accordingly, 
the Committee recommends that the National 
Chamber encourage the enactment of appropriate 
laws and practices looking toward the proper col- 
lection and maintenance of records of vital statis- 
tics in states or localities not now included in 
what is known as the registration area, as well 
as the maintenance of the necessary standards set 
by the Bureau of the Census for states already in 
the registration area.” 


1926 


33 States, and the District of Columbia: includes 75.9 per cent of total population of the United States. 


Department of Commerce—Bureau of the Census 
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REGISTRATION STATES—Siates which have satisfactory registration laws and which actually. register at least 90 


per cent of all births. 


LAWS UNDER TRIAL—States with good registration laws, such as the Model Law, which have not been in force suf- 


ficiently long to bring registration up to 90 per cent. 


UNSATISFACTORY LAWS—States with laws which do not and can not secure good registratton of births; for ex- 
ample, laws based on the “county system.” 


FIGURES INDICATE YEARS IN WHICH STATES WERE ADDED TO BIRTH REGISTRATION AREA 
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JOHN BAUER 
Rates and Finance 


J. C, BRACKENRIDGE 
Railroads 





BENJAMIN COHEN 
Gas Investigations 
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~ Public Utilities 


A New Department Conducted for THe AMericaN City by Professional Members 
of a American Public Utilities Bureau, 50 Madison Ave., New York: 


WALTER JACKSON 
Street Railways & Busses 


GEORGE A. JOHNSON 
Water-Supply and 
Sanitation 









LAMAR LYNDON 
Electric Light and Power 
MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 

Telephones 
MARK WOLFF 
Accounting 
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History and Purposes of Public Utility Regulation 


what is sought to be accomplished, it is nec- 

essary to have a clear idea of the nature of 
yubli ilities. 2 : 
rable utilties are deemed to be industries 
whereon the public welfare is so dependent that 
there is created a special public interest in the or- 
eanization, conduct, operation, and rates of the in- 
dustry. Their importance to the community is the 
basic reason for the granting of special privileges, 
such as franchises, monopolies in some communi- 
ties, or, as in the case of railroads, the right of 
eminent domain under which they are empowered 
to condemn land. This principle was first. recog- 
nized in the case of Munn ys. Illinois, decided by 
the Supreme Court in 1876, upholding the power 
of the Tllinois General Assembly to regulate 
charges for storage and handling of grain for Chi- 
cago elevators. ; 

For a time regulation was chiefly concerned with 
the railroads, and resulted in 1887 in the passage 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. Later it was 
extended to street railways. Since 1900 the de- 
velopment has been rapid, bringing under control 
in most states, gas, electric, telephone, telegraph, 
water, street railway, and steam companies. 

\t the present time in some sections, because 
of the serious aspect of the housing situation, a 
limited control over rentals has been established : 
likewise the suspension of anthracite mining and 
the resultant suffering due to the shortage of an- 
thracite last winter has created quite a demand 
for the regulation of the mining industry to avoid 
repeated threats against the health, safety, and 
comfort of the public. These cases illustrate the 
dependence of the community on certain industries, 
and this dependence is the major cause for the 
regulation of the commodities or service. 

Since the condition which gives rise to regula- 
ion is the importance to the communities of any 
service or commodity, it is natural that regulation 
should have for its primary purpose the guarantee 

{ uninterrupted and dependable service. To in- 
sure this service and to safeguard the interests of 
the public, special privileges such as franchises 
and monopolies have been granted to these indus- 
tries Necessarily the rates, operations and 
finances of these industries are subject to strict 
regulation, for the forces of competition, whereby 

unregulated industries the prices of commod- 
ities are kept within reasonable bounds, are not 
perative in most public utilities, on account of 
lack of competition. 


T understand the history of regulation and 


Public utility regulation may therefore be said 
to be the means adopted to protect the interest of 
the public in industries on which the welfare of 
the public is greatly dependent and where the 
forces of competition are not fully operative. 
Regulation is exercised through: (1) fixation of 
rates; (2) fixation of quality, quantity, condition 
and extent of service; (3) supervision over 
finances. These powers are granted and exercised 
in most states where there is regulation of utili- 
ties, and embrace practically the entire field of ac- 
tivity of the industry. 

The public is perhaps, most familiar with the 
first-mentioned exercise of regulatory power-con- 
trol over rates. Up to the present time most com- 
missions have occupied themselves very largely 
with questions of rates, because most complaints 
against the utilities were over the matter of rates. 
The commissions have also exercised supervision 
over the finances and capitalization of utilities by 
means of control over the issue of new securities, 
in order to protect not only consumers but also 
investors in public utility enterprises. The quality 
and extent of service have also received consider- 
able attention. 


Need for Greater Control Over Equipment of 
Plants and Efficiency of Operation 


The regulating bodies have, however, not gone 
very far toward exercising control over those op- 
erations of utilities which have to do directly with 
the furnishing of the service, that is, they have 
not generally been greatly concerned with ques- 
tions of efficiency of plants or equipment used or 
with methods of operation and administration. 
For example it is doubtful whether they have 
clearly established the right to order the installa- 
tion of more economical and efficient gas manu- 
facturing equipment or electric generating equip- 
ment in a plant where such equipment is entirely 
out of date and wasteful to operate. Commissions 
have not been inclined to interfere here. Yet this 
is the place where regulation is most urgently 
needed, for there is little inducement in’a regu- 
lated industry where rates depend upon the cost 
of producing the service, to adopt the most up-to- 
date methods. In unregulated industries a manu- 


facturer who does not keep pace with his competi- 
tors is quickly eliminated, for he cannot hope to 
sell his product at a higher price just because it 
cost him more to produce it owing to antiquated 
methods. In many localities rates are high not be- 
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cause of exorbitant earnings by the particular 
company serving them, but because operating 
methods are inefficient and equipment used is obso- 
lete and uneconomical to operate. These rates 
could be lowered if commissions ordered obsolete 
equipment retired and efficient substitutes installed, 
taking into account, of course, the charges for 
amortization of such old equipment. 

Yet we see rate litigation conducted on the pub- 
lic side where this problem receives little or no at- 
tention either by the commissions or by the rep- 
resentatives of the public. 

A situation illustrative of the lack of regula- 
tion in this particular point developed in the re- 
cent litigation over the $1 gas law in New York 
City. In the case of one of the biggest companies 
it was shown that a neighboring company oper- 
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ating in a less thickly populated territory, and sell- 
ing only about 15 per cent as much gas as the 
larger company, was able to produce and distribute 
gas of a slightly inferior quality at a cost of 
almost ten cents less than the big company. It is 
only fair to mention that the smaller company ob- 
tained these results because it adopted the con- 
structive suggestions contained in the testimony 
of the engineer representing the city of New Yor’, 
in prior rate litigation, on which occasion he 
criticised its equipment and operating methods, 
Similar instances readily appear when comparisons 
are made of operating costs in various cities. This 
situation can be corrected only by constructive 
work of public utility commissions, and by repre- 
sentatives of the public in rate litigation. 
BENJAMIN COHEN. 


Cooperative Public Utility Service Organized 


DEVELOPMENT of importance in the 
A tic field during the last month is the 
organization of a “Cooperative Public Ser- 
vice,” launched by a group of specialists in the 
field of regulation. Its aim is to build up a co- 
operative association of cities, by enlisting as sub- 
scribers municipalities, large and small, throughout 
the United States, and by creating a central head- 
quarters for the collection and dissemination of 
information, data, and advice on various phases of 
public utility regulation. While it is not possible 
to give in this limited space a full description of 
the plans of this new service, the following out- 
line indicates its scope: 
(1) Periodic analysis of court and commission deci- 


sions on valuation, depreciation, going value, working 
capital, overhead, construction costs, rate of return, etc. 


(2) Compilations of construction and equipment costs 
of various classes of property used by public service cor- 
porations in the country, together with valuations placed 
by courts and commissions on such property. 


(8) Comparison of rates charged, operating costs, and 
other operating data of utilities serving similar localities. 
This will indicate to officials where the weak spots are 
in the utilities serving them. 

(4) Description of important improvements and 
changes in operating methods, to enable officials to check 
up on the efficiency of their local companies. 


(5) Annual survey of utilities serving territory of 
each subscribed to give the subscribers accurate know!l- 
edge as to fairness of rates and to keep them posted on 
the local situation. 

(6) Analysis of franchise developments, especially for 
busses, special contracts with utilities, city ordinances: 
and the collection and dissemination of books and special 
articles on regulation, etc. 


As indicated by its name, this service is to be 
strictly cooperative. Because of legal difficulties 
involved, it was deemed expedient to put this ser- 
vice on a subscription basis rather than on a mem- 
bership basis. 

One of the larger purposes for which the co- 
operative movement was organized is to promote 
joint effort in working out policies and methods 
in dealing with utility problems, such as _ rates. 
To date, this has not been attempted in any large 
way, with the result that as a case comes up where 
a municipality engages in litigation with a utility, 
it lacks preparedness and has no means at its dis- 
posal for a rapid and thorough prosecution of its 
case. On the other hand, the utility has at its 


disposal the resources of the tremendous combina- 
tions and associations formed for this purpose. 
With the resources of an organization such as is 
projected by the “Cooperative Public Utility Ser- 
vice,” with reliable data and well-worked-out 
plans of procedure and policies, the municipalities 
will be in a better position to cope with the utilit: 
problems confronting them. Ultimately this is 
bound to result in a better feeling between the mu- 
nicipalities and the companies because of a better 
understanding by officials of the utility problems 


The service is to be performed at cost, and the 
charges to- the cities are to be adjusted accord- 
ingly. An advisory council of men of public 
prominence, including many city officials, will di- 
rect the policies of the organization and look after 
the interest of the subscribers. Among the mem- 
bers of the advisory council are: 


Harry Barth, Secretary, Oklahoma Municipal 


Norman, Okla. 
W. M. Cockrill, City Attorney, Great Falls, Mont. 
J. H. Dahl, Mayor, Fargo, N. Dak. 
B. W. Davis, City Attorney, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Fred. H. Gates. Secretary, League of Cities of the Third 
Class, in Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


C. C. Gilbert, Secretary, Tennessee Municipal League 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Martin G. Glaeser, Professor of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Charles Z. Heskett, City Solicitor, Cumberland, Md. 
Ben C. Hill, City Attorney, Tucson, Ariz. 

Theo. FE. “Hopkins, City Attorney, Burlington, Vt. 
Edward B, Klewer, City Attorney, Memphis, Tenn. 
Thomas W. Koon, Mayor, Cumberland, Md. 

Fred. J. Mery, Mayor, Toledo, Ohio. 

Will E. Neal, Mayor, Huntington, W. Va. 

C. Clarence Neslen, Mayor, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Edward Nugent, City Attorney, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Sedley H. Phinney, Executive Secretary, New Jersey 
State League of Municipalities, Trenton, N. a 

John K. Ruckethaus, City Attorney, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman, Professor of Political Econom) 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Lowndes A. Smith, Jr., Secretary, Rhode Island Town 
and City Clerks Association, Cranston, R. I. 

Benj. F. Stapleton, Mayor, Denver, Colo. 

Dana B. Van Dusen, City Attorney, Omaha, Nebr. 

John E. White, Mayor, Tucson, Ariz. 


R. N. Young, Secretary-Treasurer, State 
League of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


League, 


Municipal 














Public Utility News 


Paving Obligations of Traction Companies 
New Jersey.—Senator Abel’s paving bill, designed to 
relieve railway companies of paving obligations, has been 
vetoed by Governor Moore. The Legislature, on recess 
now until June 22, failed to repass the measure over the 
Governor's veto. 





Holiday Ticket Plan 

Cincinnati, Onto—The Cincinnati Street Railway 
has under consideration a proposal to adopt a holiday 
ticket plan similar to that now in vogue in Pittsburgh, 
It is believed that this plan would serve to establish bet- 
ter relations between the car rider and the company and 
stimulate business during lean hours. In Pittsburgh the 
railway company sells tickets for 25 cents, good all day 
and usable as often on the holiday as the bearer wishes, 


Increase in Telephone Rates Authorized 

InpIANA.—As a result of an order issued March 29 by 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, increased tele- 
phone rates bedame effective in 44 Indiana cities and 
towns on April 1. The Commission found that the In- 
diana Bell Telephone Company is entitled to a 6 per cent 
return on the capital invested. The value of the property 
was fixed at $35,500,000 and the depreciation rate 414 per 
cent. The Commission criticized the license contract be- 
tween the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and the Indiana Bell. 


High Records in Earnings 

New Tersey.—That gross and net earnings, sales of 
electricty and gas, and passenger traffic set new high 
records in 1925, is shown by the annual report of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey and _ subsidi- 
aries. A heavy increase over 1924 in amount of common 
and preferred stocks outstanding, extensive additions to 
facilities in all branches of service, and further improve- 
ment in the transportation situation, are other outstand- 
ing feaures. Gross earnings of subsidiaries, $94,715,525, 
showed an increase of 8 per cent over 1924, while op- 
erating expenses, maintenance, taxes, and depreciation 
charges were 7.1 per cent heavier. Operating expeases 
were 43.7 per cent of the gross, against 45.4 per cent in 
1924, the decrease being due mainly to greater operating 
efficiency. Non-operating income of subsidiaries, $2,057,- 
51, more than doubled that of the preceding year and 
helped to bring about an increase of $2,155,025 in com- 
bined income, although, the net income of the Public 
Service Corporation itself showed a slight decrease. Net 
income available for dividends on Public Service Cor- 
poration stocks increased $1,907,727 to $9,766,848, but 
owing to the larger preferred and common dividend re 
quirements, the year’s surplus after dividends and re 
serves was scmewhat less than for 1924. 


Fights Won for Lower Gas Rates 

PALATKA, Fra.—One more fight for lower gas rates has 
heen won by Palatka. The United States court, in which 
the Southern Utilities company had obtained an injunc- 
tion restraining Palatka from interfering in the regula- 
tion of gas rates in that city, has dismissed the suit anid 
dissolved the injunction. 

The city had the gratification, dbout a year ago. after 
a long fight, of having the Supreme Court of the United 
States uphold its contention that the franchise under 
which the Southern Utilities was operating was valid and 
binding. This meant that the electric rates as fixed by 
that franchise were to be adhered to. When this de- 
cision was rendered, the Southern Utilities company en 
tered suit in the Federal court asking for an injunction 
to prevent the city’s taking any action in regard to gas 
rates. 

Kansas.—A_ reduction of nearly $80,000 a year in the 
annual gas bill of Winfield citizens will result from an 
rder reducing gas rates from 54 cents to 30 cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet, it was announced recently by Chairman 
Ilussey of the State Public Service Commission. The or 
der provides for a 75 cents a month service charge and 
a_charge of 30 cents a thousand feet for ghs consumed. 
The Arkansas City gas company will put in the same 
rate, as local conditions are identical. The new rate, 
which was made effective March 1, will affect 2,600 users 
{ natural gas for domestic purposes in Winfield, effecting 

, tverage saving of $30.72 in their gas bills. In its 
ler the Commission pointed out that the supply of gas 
vailable locally justifies the lower rate, and this may 
mene that similar reductions may not be ordered for other 
mange Rate complaints from Wichita, Hutchin- 

a ewtan are still to be heard by the commission. 


To Fight Increase in Commutation Rates 
WestcuesterR County, N. Y.—Corporation Counsel 
Charles A. Van Auken of New Rochelle, N. Y., on April 
2, made public a resolution adopted the previous night 
at a meeting of representatives of all communities in 
Westchester County affected by the 40 per cent increase on 
commutation fares on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. 

The resolution reaffirms the intention of the commu 
nities to fight the increase when final arguments are heard 
by the Public Service Commission and calls on all citi 
zens to support the contest. 

Mr. Van Auken was designated in the resolution to 
represent the commuters at all hearings. 


Electric Light Rates Reduced 

CLEVELAND, Onto.—The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company recently announced light rate cuts over a 75 
mile territory between Cuyahoga County and Conneaut, 
which slashed existing rates more than 50 per cent. The 
cut is designed to place newly acquired territory on the 
company’s link between South Lorain and the Pennsyl 
vania state line on a par with the Cleveland rate of 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Curcaco, Irt.—-New rates reducing lighting costs for a 
number of suburbs were filed recently with the Illinois 
Commerce Commission by the Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois Oak Park, Evanston, Forest Park, 
Cicero, Berwyn, Maywood, and Elmhurst will be bene- 
fited, as will the company’s new district formed by ac 
quistion of the Chicago Suburban Light & Power Com 
pany. Communities as far as the Fox River Valley will 
obtain reductions. : 

The downward revision of this lighting schedule is in 
conformity with the company’s policy of extending benefits 
accruing from increased business. 


New Skip-Stop Plan Advocated 

According to an article by Carl Parker, manager of 
sales, bus division, Reo Motor Car Company, which ap 
peared recently in the Indianapolis Star, curing the ills 
of traffic congestion does not call for the elimination of 
the trolley car, but it does call for the skip-stop plan in 
the majority of American cities. Skipping not just one 
intersection, but in some cases as many as five to ten, 
was advocated. Mr. Parker is a firm believer in the co 
ordination of bus and trolley service carried to its logical 
conclusion. He believes that a policy of rapid transit 
for street-car operation that would actually live up to its 
name would do much to eliminate the traffic disorders of 
the body politic in most of the more crowded communities 
of the country. Then in place of trolley-car stops at 
every corner could be substituted a covering bus service. 
which would serve to gather up passengers along the right 
of way, transport them to the trolley stops, and there 
permit them to transfer to faster 


express service pro 
vided by the street car. 


Conditions Suggested for Street-Railway Franchises 

Cutcaco, Itt.—Recommendations have heen made to 
the City Club of Chicago by a special committee of that 
organization authorized to study the transportation sub 
ject with respect to the surface railway franchises soon 
to expire. The Committee suggests 

1. Service is the fundamental requirement—the abil- 
ity to travel from one point to another with safety, com 
fort and speed. ; 

2. Unification of bus, street-car, and 


_ 2. Life t bu rapid-transit 
lines. Ultimate unification of ownership, 
2 


im 3 if desirable. 
8. Conditional terminable permits provided that: 
a. The city shall be given actual 
well as legal power to purchase. 
b. All rights to the use of the streets shall he 
terminable by the city for non-use or for mis- 
use. 
ce. The city shall have full rights ¢ 
service, extensions, additions, and 
ments 


financial as 


0 control 
improve 


d. The state, through its regulatory body, shall 
have the right to control the issue of securi 
ties. 

e. The permit shall provide for the method of 
(1) valuation; (2) determination of fares: 


(3) accounting; (4) depreciation and ob. 
solescence; (5) termination for non-use or 
misuse. 
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Changing Attitude Toward Sunday “Blue Laws” 


S late as 1877, the Massachusetts Su- 

preme Judicial Court recognized that 

plaintiff was unlawfully traveling upon 
a highway, and therefore could not recover in- 
jury sustained through a defect in the way, 
because, instead of taking the most direct 
route home from a funeral, he and his com- 
panion detoured to make a social visit. (Davis 
vs. City of Somerville, 128 Massachusetts Re- 
ports, 594.) Half-apologetically, the Court 
intimated that it was bound by the Legisla- 
ture’s declaration that it was unlawful to 
travel on Sunday except upon an errand of 
“necessity or charity.” The Court said: 

“Our Puritan ancestors intended that the day 
should be not merely a day of rest from labor, 
but also a day devoted to public and private wor- 
ship and to religious meditation and repose, undis- 
turbed by secular cares or amusements.” 

But the present trend is distinctly toward 
framing Sunday regulations with a principal 
view to enforcing a day of physical rest as 
an economic measure, rather than with a view 
to enforced religious observances. There is a 
crowing recognition of the soundness of 
Charles Dickens’ intimation that it is im- 
possible to axe “a man truly iroral under 
the ministry of constables, and sincerely re- 
ligious under ie influence of penalties.” 

After making a careful review of the atti- 
tude of the courts throughout the country, the 
Arizona Supreme Court lately concluded “that 
it is within the police power of the state to 
provide for one day of rest at periodic inter- 
vals, and that it is discretionary with the legis- 
lative authority to select the length of the in- 
terval and the day upon which that rest shall 
be taken. and that such a regulation, if not in 
conflict with other principles of our Constitu- 
tion, in no manner interferes with religious 
freedom or liberty of conscience, but is based 
upon the undoubted right of the Legislature to 
pass laws for the preservation of health and 
the promotion of the public welfare.” (Elliott 
vs. State, 242 Pacific Reporter, 340.) 

Under the reasoning of other courts, fol- 
lowed by the Arizona court, a statute making 


Wednesday, or any other day, the “day of 
rest” and “taking the lid off’ Sunday would 
be constitutional. 

In a California case (Ex parte Newman, 9 
California Reports, 502) the Supreme Court 
of that state said of a Sunday law: 

“The law treats of business matters, not re- 
ligious duties. It establishes, as a civil 
regulation, a day of rest from secular pursuits, 
and that is its only scope and purpose. Its re- 
quirement is a cessation from labor. In its enact- 
ment, the Legislature has given the sanction of 
law to a rule of conduct which the entire civil- 
ized world recognizes as essential to the physical 
and moral well-being of society. Upon no sub- 
ject is there such a concurrence of opinion, among 
philosophers, moralists, and statesmen of all na- 
tions, as on the necessity of periodical cessations 
from labor. One day in seven is the rule, founded 
in experience, and sustained by science. 


“The power of selection being in the Casisle- 
ture, there is no valid reason why Sunday should 
not be designated as well as any other day. Prob- 
ably no day in the week could be taken which 
would not be subject to some objection.” 

The right of the legislature of a state or 
city to make reasonable classifications of oc 
cupations in determining what pursuits shal! 
be lawful and what unlawful is quite wel! 
established. On the other hand, discrimina- 
tions which are arbitrary and unreasonable 
will render a law or ordinance void. Concep 
tions of charity or public necessity for per 
mitting a given line of business to operate are 
usually treated as decisive in determining the 
validity of a Sunday regulation. And, as 
showing how the Court “split hairs” on thi: 
point, the opinion of one of the Missouri 
Courts of Appeal (State vs. Schatt, 107 South 
western Reporter, 10, is worthy of citation: 

“Circumstances may arise where the labor of a 
barber on the Sabbath might be regarded as a 
work of necessity, or, at least, as falling within 
the principle of brotherly love or charity. For in 
stance, if the barber were called upon to shave 
one deceased preparatory to burial, or to shave 
a sick man whose beard was a source of extreme 
discomfort, or to remove the hair from the head 
of one suddenly injured.” 

In a case decided in 1922 (Lakeside Inn 
Corporation, 114 Southeastern Reporter, 769) 
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the Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals ruled 
that if a swimming pool was operated in an 
orderly manner it might be treated as a mat- 
ter of public “necessity.” The Court is quoted 
as follows: 

“Testimony was offered to show the 
sanitary condition of the pool, the character of 
the people who attend on Sundays as well as week 
days, that the place was conducted in an orderly 
and proper manner, and that there are a large 
number of railway employees who can only go 
to the pool in the daytime on Sundays. These 
are matters that relate, more or less directly, to 
the moral fitness and propriety of keeping the 
place open on Sunday, and it was error to ex- 
clude them from the jury.” 


The power of cities and villages to prohibit 
the exhibition of moving pictures, etc., upon 
Sunday has been upheld in numerous cases. 
And, in some cases, it has been held that the 
circumstance that a state law may not be 


broad enough to prohibit such exhibitions does 
not imply a purpose on the part of the legis- 
lature to prevent municipalities from adopting 
inhibiting ordinances. Of such an ordinance 
the Minnesota Supreme Court said in the case 
of Power vs. Nordstrom, 184 Northwestern 
Reporter, 967: 

“It is not the aim of the ordinance to compel 
the observance of the Sabbath day by the people 
of North Branch. Its only aim is to regulate the 
several occupations and kinds of business to which 
it refers. . . 

“Every business and occupation is subject to 
the reasonable exercise of the police power of the 
municipality where it is carried on, and in the 
exercise of the power a city or village may regu- 
late that which the state has failed to regulate 
ose The statute is silent upon the subject 
of the exhibition of motion pictures on Sundays. 
It does not prohibit their exhibition. Neither does 
it expressly permit it, as it does the playing of 
baseball on Sunday between certain hours.” 


Items of Municipal Law 


City’s Rights in Private Sewer Connections 


Concerning a private sewer with which a city 
had been permitted to connect part of its system, 
the Illinois Supreme Court said in the case of 
Knudson vs. Neal, 150 Northeastern Reporter, 
626: 


“Appellant having joined with the city in build- 
ing this mutual sewer to drain the territory which 
naturally drained through her property, the city 
has the right to use the sewer laid by her across 
her premises in common with its sewer which 
iorms a part of the mutual system.” 


State May Impose Joint Burden of Hospital 
Maintenance Upon Various Municipalities 

A statute enacted in Massachusetts consolidates 
all the cities and towns of Essex County into one 
district for the maintenance of a hospital at joint 
expense. The constitutionality of this act was 
upheld in the case of Essex County vs. City of 
Newburyport, 150 Northeastern Reporter, 234. 
The Court said: 

“The several towns, cities and counties of the 
Commonwealth are public agencies established 
by the Legislature for the convenient administra- 
tion of government. They are subject in large 
measure to legislative control. The Legislature 
may even terminate the existence of a particular 
municipality and establish different means for the 
government of the people and territory formerly 
comprised within it. There are instances where 
counties and municipalities have been compelled or 
authorized to contribute for improvements beyond 
their own borders. The municipal subdivisions of 
the Commonwealth have not the same right to 
judicial trial and decision respecting obligations 
imposed on them for the support of strictly public 
burdens as have private corporations and other 
persons. Their powers and duties are not created 
or regulated by contract but by statutes which are 
subject to change from time to time as may be 
determined by the Legislature.” 


City Cannot Legally Authorize a Structure 
Which Constitutes a Nuisance Affecting 
a Private Right 


_The New York Supreme Court recognizes the 
right of an owner of business property to enjoin 
the owner of adjoining property from maintaining 
a structure interfering with public view of a show- 
window on the first-mentioned property, despite 
the fact that the city may have assented to the 
obstruction. (Brown-Brand Realty Company vs. 
oa & Company, 214 New York Supplement, 
230. 

Defendant erected a marquise (metal awning) 
over an entrance to its store building The struc- 
ture prevented a full view of a second-story show- 
window in plaintiff’s adjacent building, and the 
Court granted an injunction against its further 
maintenance. 


The decision proceeds upon the theories that 
there was a deprivation of plaintiff’s right to un- 
obstructed light, air, and view through the street; 
that maintenance of the marquise could not be 
justified under a municipal permit, because a city 
cannot legally authorize a structure constituting a 
public nuisance affecting a private right; and that 
plaintiff’s right to an injunction was not defeated 
because there might be many structures in the city 
equally objectionable. 


For P se of Paying Negligence Judgment 
Rend Against It, City May Exceed 
Statutory Tax Rate 

A municipality could not justify refusal to levy 
a tax to pay a judgment rendered against it on 
account of personal injury or death, resulting 
from negligence imputable to the municipality, on 
the ground that it would exceed the maximum tax 
rate prescribed by statute for expenses, etc. The 
statute is deemed to refer only to obligations vol- 
untarily incurred by the corporation. (Arizona 
Supreme Court, Town of Flagstaff vs. Gomez, 242 
Pacific Reporter, 1003.) 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances and Statutes 
Quincy, Mass.—Ordinance, March 17, 1926 
Hicu Pornt, N. C—Ordinance, March 18, 1920 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—A zoning ordinance has just been 

passed by the Board of Aldermen, and is 
awaiting the approval of the Mayor. The or- 
dinance contains a provision allowing the 
owner of a lot to build on any portion of his 
lot to any desired height, provided that the 
bulk of the building as a whole does not ex- 
ceed that resulting 


be passed by the Legislature at its session next 
year and be subsequently ratified by the people of 
the state. The amendment is as follows: 

“The Legislature may enact laws under which 
municipalities other than counties may adopt zon- 
ing ordinances limiting and restricting to specified 
districts and regulating therein buildings and 
structures according to their construction and the 
nature and extent of their use, and the exercise of 
such authority shall be deemed to be within the 
police power of the 
state.” 





from a_ prescribed 
height limit. Those 


of our readers Height Regulation by Bulk of Recent Zoning 
familiar with the Building eriheme 
discussions preced- The provision in the St. Louis ordinance GrorciA—Smith vs. 
ing the adoption referred to in the accompanying item, is City of Atlanta, Su- 
of the New York as follows: preme Court. The 
City Zoning regu- HEIGHT—Except _as hereinafter provided, nasnudinent alte 
lation in 1916, will buildings may be erected to such height that the h t 5 Attest 
ooken “ Baa cubical contents of said building above the estab- charter ot Atlanta 
remember a sug- lished grade shall not exceed the volume of a (Acts, 1921, p. 665) 
gestion in t hat — pg ng kw wy yep authorizing zoni ne 
. coal ‘ zontal area of the g, a height o \ ’ 
connection not only feet. and Gee entiieice 


that the owner 
should be permit- 
ted to use his own 
lot in this way, but 
that he should be 
allowed to buy the 
height rights of his 
neighbor for use 


the street fronts, 


on his own lot. volume fe e octal baila 

aE : y more than per cen’ 

This suggestion reference prism of 200 feet height. 
was not adopted 





In the case of buildings occupying a lot having 
frontage on intersecting streets and which build- 
ings are so designed as to provide a setback or 
open space at the cormer or corners where such as it 
street intersections occur, or which set back on 

when such setbacks begin 
below the 200-foot height above the established 
grade, the volume determined by the above rule 
may be exceeded by an amount equal to the 
volume so taken out of the reference prism of 
200 feet height; provided, however, that the total 


based upon it is un- 
constitutional in so far 
authorizes the 
prohibition of stores in 
residential districts. 
Injunction was the 
remedy available to the 
petitioner to secure re- 
lief against prosecu- 
tion threatened in the 
event that she should 
proceed to erect the 


shall not exceed 
e volume of said 








in New York, nor 
are there at pres- 
ent any zoning ordinances in this country in 
which bulk is limited by the total cubage of 
the structure; but such ordinances may be 
found abroad. 

New Jersey.—P. L. 1926, Ch. 315.—This act gives 
a board of appeal, in addition to its present 
powers, the power to determine whether a 
zoning ordinance in so far as it affects the 
user of any property in relation to which the 
appeal is taken, tends to promote the public 
morals, health, safety or welfare; and if the 
board determines that this is not its effect in 
this instance, it may modify or vary any re- 
quirement of the ordinance in so far as it af- 
fects the user of such property. Such deci- 
sion is subject to review by certiorari. 


The Constitutional Amendment on Zoning in 
New Jersey 

The New Jersey Legislature has just passed a 

constitutional amendment authorizing zoning in 

that state. Before it can become effective it must 





building without permit. 

Massacuusetts.—Bradley v. Board of yg 

Appeals of City of Boston (Supreme Court), 
N. E. Rep. 892. Certiorari. In context of Stat, 
1924, Ch. 488, Sec. 20 permitting persons aggrieved 
by the decision of the board of zoning appeals of 
the city of Boston to petition for certiorari, the 
word imports its usual meaning under uniform 
established practice. 

In certiorari only errors of law can be reviewed, 
and a full report of evidence is unnecessary. 

The appointment of members of the board of 
zoning and adjustment under Stat. 1924, Ch. 488 
Sec. 20 from persons nominated by various asso- 
ciations of the city is not an assumption of execu- 
tive power by the Legislature. 

The members of the board, charged with the 
duty to change the boundaries of zoning districts 
in Boston, are public officials as distinguished from 
employees. As the statute is designed to secure 
men of eminent sagacity for the task, it is entitled 
to every presumption in its favor; and every pre- 
sumption must be indulged in that the duty of rec- 
ommending appointees will be performed by the 
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boundaries of the several zones established by the 
Legislature. 

The statute conferring on the board of zoning 
adjustment of the city of Boston power to change 
boundaries and the zoning map as established by 
other sections of the act does not delegate legisla- 
tive powers to the board in violation of the Mass- 
achusetts constitution, even though the board was 
given power on the terms stated to change the 
boundaries of the several zones established by the 
Legislature. 

On certiorari it was not open to the petitioners 
to show by evidence outside the record, at the 
hearing before a single Justice, that conditions 
which would warrant the board of zoning adjust- 
ment in deciding to make a change in districts did 
not exist. 

Since under earlier sections of Stat. 1924, Ch. 
188, the Legislature established boundaries of zon- 
ing districts in the city of Boston, specifications 
under Sec. 02 of that law, of grounds on which 
the board of zoning adjustment could make 
changes in the boundaries of districts and the zon- 
ing map were limitations on the board’s power; 
the six grounds thereof being used distributively 
and not conjunctively notwithstanding the use of 
the word “and.” 

The requirement of the statute that the board 
shall make a record of its proceedings is definite 
and peremptory. Absence from the record of ex- 
plicit reasons for its decision changing the boun- 
daries of a zoning district, as required by the 
statute, is fatal to the validity of the change at- 
tempted to be made by it. 

MassAcHusetts.—Marcus vs. Commissioner of 
Public Safety (Supreme Court) 150 N. E. Rep. 
9o3. Under the Boston Zoning Act, a garage may 
be erected in a general residence district on the 
same conditions and limitations and in accordance 
with the same procedure as in a single residence 
district, and in no other way. The authority of 
the State Fire Marshal is conferred upon him as 
a member of the Department of Public Safety. 

The only respondent in a petition for certiorari 
is the tribunal whose action is to be examined. 

Massacuusetts.—Norcross vs. Board of Ap- 
peal of Building Department of City of Boston 
(Supreme Court) 150 N. E. Rep. 887. Certiorari. 
One Storber, the owner of a lot in an “L-80” (lo- 
cal business, height, except as increased by width 
of street, limited to 80 feet) district, in Boston, 
was by the board of appeal granted the right to 
-_ a building to a height of 155 feet. Held 
that: 

The provisions of the height zoning law of 1905 
limiting height absolutely to 100 feet were abro- 
gated by the law of 1924; but not the general 
height limitation contained in the building laws of 
Boston (two and a half times the width of the 
street, in no case in excess of 155 feet), nor, prob- 
ably, the limitations imposed by eminent domain; 
nor those of the Park Commissioner. 

In view of the facts, the action of the board in 
ordering the Building Commissioner to grant a 
permit for the building 155 feet high was not 
erroneous as a matter of law; the question whether 
such a building will derogate from the intent and 
purpose of the Boston Zoning Act being primarily 
me of fact. 

_Massacuusetts.—O’Brien v. Turner (Supreme 
Court) 150 N.E. Rep. 886. The bill by the owner 
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of a lot in a restricted residence district in the 
city of Milton, established under the zoning law, 
Gen. Laws Ch. 40, § 25-30, to enjoin another 
owner from erecting stores in the district, does 
not show such private injury as authorized suit by 
plaintiff in his own name. 

The erection of stores in a restricted residence 
district does not constitute nuisance, apart from 
the zoning by-laws. 

New Jersey.—Bawer v. Board of Fire and Po- 
lice Commissioners of Paterson (Supreme Court) 
4 N. J. Adv. p. 561. An ordinance prohibit- 
ing the erection of a motor vehicle service station 
within 200 feet of a church, is a valid exercise 
of the police power. Schait v. Senior held not 
overruled by the Nutley case. 

New JersEy.—Bowen v. Mayer and Aldermen 
of Jersey City (Supreme Court) 132 Atl. Rep. 
334. A local government agency, such as a city, 
borough, or town, has no inherent power to regu- 
late the construction or type of buildings within 
its boundaries; such power being derived from the 
Legislature. 

Under the zoning statute of 1924 the power to 
zone the city must be exercised as designated, and 
cannot be exercised at the will of the Commis- 
sioners in each individual application. 

Where the construction of garages was not pro- 
hibited by a zoning ordinance passed under the 
statute of 1924, and the facts were undisputed, a 
peremptory writ of mandamus to grant a build- 
ing permit will be issued. 

New Jersey.—Cahill v. Hague (Supreme 
Court) 132 Atl. Rep. 331. The refusal of a build- 
ing permit for a nine-car fireproof garage in a 
residential district held unwarranted, in view of 
the large number of public garages in the vicinity. 

New Jersty.—Peerless Oil Co. of Pennsylvania 
v. Hague (Supreme Court) 132 Atl. Rep. 332. 
The zoning commission cannot revoke a valid per- 
mit to build a motor vehicle service station after 
acceptance and expenditure of money on it; and 
mandamus does not lie to compel its reissue be- 
cause it is still existent. 

The zoning commission is not the proper tribu- 
nal to pass on the invalidity of a permit to build 
except in case of fraud in its procuring or statu- 
tory prohibition. 

New Jersty.—lWilkop v. Garner (Supreme 
Court) 132 Atl. Rep. 339. An ordinance forbid- 
ding the building of a public garage within 200 
feet of a school or other designated public in- 
stitutions held a valid exercise of the police 
power. 

New Yor«.—Goldenberg v. Walsh (Court of 
Appeals) New York Law Journal April 8, 1926, 
p. 124. The action of the board of appeals deny- 
ing permission to change a store into a garage 
sustained on the grounds that the Court should not 
attempt to exercise the function of the board. Ap- 
pellate Division (215 App. Div. 395) overruled. 
Dissenting opinion of McAvoy, J., adopted. 

New YorK.—Apfplication of Melita (Supreme 
Court) 213 N. Y. Supp. 674. Where a zoning 
ordinance provides that in case a protest against 
an amendment is presented duly signed and 
acknowledged by the owners of twenty per cent or 
more of any frontage purposed to be altered, such 
amendment shall not be passed except by the unan- 
imous vote of the Council, an amendment against 
which such a protest has been filed, which does 
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not receive a unanimous vote, is invalid; and the 
Council cannot pass such an amendment under its 
general ordinance power, by a majority vote. 

New YorK.—Matter of Hoffer v. Schwab (Su- 
preme Court) 126 Misc. Rep. 289. Chapter 31 of 
the City Ordinances of the city of Buffalo, the 
provisions of which regulate the location and use 
of public garages within the city, is invalid, be- 
cause of the absence of any grant by the city 
charter of power to the Council to enact ordi- 
nances regulating public garages; nor does Subd. 
25 of § 20 of the General City Law grant such 
power. 

Norto Daxora.—City of Bismarck v. Hughes, 
Supreme Court. In 1923 the Legislature passed a 
zoning empowering act following, in form, the 
Standard Act prepared by the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Under this act the 
city of Bismarck passed a comprehensive zoning 
act, dividing the city into four districts, namely, 
“A” residence, “B” residence, “C” commercial, 
and “D” industrial. The defendant is the owner 
of a corner lot located in an “A” residence dis- 
trict in which the building must have a front yard 
on one street of at least 22 feet in depth, a side 
yard on the other street of at least 10 feet in 
width, and be designed to accommodate not more 
than two families. On appeal the board of ad- 
justment approved of the refusal of the City Com- 
missioner to allow a four-family house on the lot. 
Thereupon the defendant began to construct a 
four-family house within 2 feet 6 inches or less 
on one side, and within 15 feet 3 inches on the 
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other, from the streets on which the house is sit- 
uated. 


Held, sustaining the Court below (see Zoning 

Notes for September, 1925), that the provisions 

of the statute and the ordinance in question were 
a valid exercise of the public power. 


Recent Zoning Literature 

The St. Louis, Mo. City Journal of February 
2, 1926, contains a full opinion of the City Coun- 
selor with regard to the zoning ordinance, just 
passed by the Board of Aldermen, and now await- 
ing the approval of the Mayor and of the enabling 
act upon which it is based. 

In Minnesota Municipalities for January, 1926, 
will be found a Report of the Committee on City 
Plan, by George H. Herrold, Chairman, presented 
at the Alexandria Convention, June, 1925. It gives 
in graphic form the progress of zoning in the 
United States, and especially in Minnesota. 

The collection of Cases on Municipal Corpora- 
tions reviewed elsewhere in this issue of Tue 
AMERICAN City is intended primarily for the use 
of students in law schools and similar institutions, 
but is so well indexed as to be of general utility. 
This is the first time that a case book has included 
material on city planning and zoning, and the 
selection of cases is admirable. In making these 
subjects a part of the instruction given his stu- 
dents, Professor Tooke has performed a real ser- 
vice, not only for the students, but for the pro- 
fession of law and the community. 


Insurance to Be Denied to Motorists Whose Right to Drive Has Been 
Revoked by Public Officials 


NEW campaign to rid the highways of per- 

sons who are unfit to drive automobiles has 

been announced. The National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, of New York 
City, states that in future the leading casualty 
and surety companies of the United States will 
work in hearty cooperation with state motor ve- 
hicle commissioners in a war on unfit drivers. 
Hereafter, when licenses have been denied auto- 
mobilists, or when the right to drive has been re- 
voked by duly authorized public officials, those 
persons will be unable to obtain automobile in- 
surance through any of the companies in the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwrit- 
ers. 

The insurance companies in the Bureau have es- 
tablished a working agreement with the motor 
vehicle commissioners in sixteen states. These 
officials under the new management will furnish 


immediately the names of all persons whose 
licenses have been revoked. The information thus 
obtained is disseminated among the Bureau com- 
panies, who immediately mark their records so as 
to deny insurance to these motorists in case they 
should be requested to issue policies for them. 
Furthermore, if it is found that insurance is al- 
ready in effect for motorists whose licenses have 
subsequently been revoked, that insurance is im- 
mediately canceled. 

It is an established fact, say the Bureau officials, 
that many serious accidents are caused by criminal 
and careless motorists who continue to operate 
even after their licenses have been revoked for 
good cause. Insurance companies feel that they 
can assist the police officials in keeping these ob- 
noxious drivers off the roads by refusing to grant 
them the right of financial protection in the event 
of accident. 


Planning, Park, and Housing European Trip 


HE Federated Societies on Planning and 
Parks, composed of The American Civic 
Association, the American Institute of Park 
Executives, The American Park Society, the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, and the Na- 
tional Conference on State Parks, is arranging 
for a party of twenty-five to attend the annual 
conference of the International Federation for 
Town and Country Planning and Garden Cities 


to be held September 13 and 14 in Vienna. The 
tour will include motor trips through England, 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium and France; train 
trips through Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and 
Austria. 

The party will sail on the Andania on July 31 
and return on the Suffren, sailing from Havre on 
oo oem 29 and landing in New York on Oc- 
tober 7. 
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Increases of 


Municipal Officials 


EVERAL additional cities have reported 
S increases in the salaries of mayors, city 

engineers, and city clerks, since the pub- 
lication in THe American City for March, 
1926 (pages 288-290), of the tabulation of 
such salaries from the Census Bureau’s report 
of financial statistics of cities for 1923. These 
increases are listed below: 


Salary Present 
Reported in Salary 
Mayors 1923 1926 
Detroit, Mid: dxscusensviwens $8,000 $15,000 
Memphis, Teme. cesscvcversvs 6,000 12,000 
City ENGINEERS 
Jemestoum, WB. Wicisssenes nts 3,000 4,500 
Joliet, Ti. ccvnsasuneeeewiwass 2,846 8,000 
Reanshe, We. é:ccsevdbestewss 8,000 3,300 
Waltham, BEAeS.. actecsacteans 3,600 4,000 
Wichita, HM ~cseseer cnet eee 4,000 4,800 
City CLerKs 
Nashville, Tents .iscesacdeates’ 3,000 3,300 
Newton, BERG ws cccvavicsccss. 4,150 4,450 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.........+. 2,500 3,000 
Sem Whew Gitar ba ctccschase 3,000 8,300 
San Jone, Calivc wees deieataaas 2,160 2,700 


Other increases with regard to which infor- 
mation was previously received are listed in 
the April number on page 441. 


Cleveland’s New Schedule 
Through the courtesy of Jay Morton, Com- 
missioner, City of Cleveland. Ohio, the fol- 
lowing list has been received of the new salary 
schedule now in effect in Cleveland under the 
commission manager form of government: 


Per Year Per Year 
City Manager.... $25,000 Mayor .......... $3,000 
Directors ........ 6,000 Councilmen ...... 1,800 
Commissioners ... 3,000 City Engineer.... 5,900 
City Chalitccssans 6,000 City Plan Engineer 5,500 


In Cleveland, the directors, of whom there 
are seven, are heads of the city departments; 
the commissioners, of whom there are a num- 


ber in each department, are heads of the sub- 
divisions. 


Should the City Engineer Do Consulting Work? 
In commenting on the salaries of city engi- 


neers, P. L. Brockway, City Engineer of 
Wichita, Kans., writes: 


“I know that the published salaries are entirely 
misleading in one way, in that many of the per- 
sons listed do considerable consulting work. I 
am persuaded that the practice is wrong from two 
standpoints. First, I cannot be convinced that it 
is ethically right for a municipal engineer to take 
advantage of the fact that he is not out anything 
for office rent or general overhead by competing 


with the actual consulting engineer who must 
maintain an organization. 

“On the other hand, I am persuaded that the 
great majority of the cities listed have enough en- 
gineering work to more than fully occupy the ex- 
ecutive head in the Engineering Department, and 
that he will be just as far along, within a few 
years at least, if he goes out of his way somewhat 
to take part in other phases of the city’s activities 
beyond the mere engineering phases of his work.” 


Municipal Salaries Under the Changing 
Price Level 


A pamphlet under the foregoing title has 
been published by the National Municipal 
League, 261 Broadway, New York City, as a 
supplement to the National Municipal Review, 
for March, 1926. The author is William C. 
Beyer, Director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of Philadelphia. The purpose of the 
pamphlet is to answer the question, whether 
the salaries of municipal employees have in- 
creased as rapidly as the cost of living and 
how the increases compare with those in other 
occupations. 


The author summarizes his conclusions in 
part as follows: 


“In summarizing our findings with reference to 
different classes of municipal workers, it seems 
fair to say that with the exception of unskilled 
laborers, patrolmen, hosemen, and laddermen, and 
a few other of the lower-paid groups, all classes 
have suffered a reduction in the purchasing power 
of their salaries during the last ten years; that the 
largest proportionate increases have gone to the 
lowest-paid employees, and the smallest propor- 
tionate increases have gone to the highest-paid 
employees; and that the scientific and professional 
classes, together with the higher officials, have 
fared relatively worse than other classes. 


“From these fragmentary comparisons of mu- 
nicipal workers with other groups, conclusions 
should be drawn only with the greatest caution. 
It seems reasonably safe, however, to assert that 
municipal workers in the larger cities have lagged 
behind public school teachers in pay increases: 
that they have not kept pace with the employees 
of the steam railways of the country: that thev 
have been far outstripped by wage earners in pri- 
vate industry; and that salaried employees in mu- 
nicipal service probably have advanced more 
slowly in compensation than salaried employees in 
private service. 


“A high level of efficiency cannot be long main- 
tained on a low level of compensation. If our 
city governments continue the policy of under- 
payment for a protracted period, the result is cer- 
tain to be injurious to the efficiency of municipal 
government. For a time the loyal veterans who 


have been the mainstays of the service in the past 
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One Man and One Model “L’ 


10 Acres a Day—Efficiently—Economically 


With the new gang units attached, the cutting swath of the Model 
“I,” is increased from 25 to 60 inches. Completes 10 acres a day on one 
gallon of gasoline. The great expanses of lawn space in parks, public 
grounds, cemeteries, and around schools and colleges, demand a mower 
that wr cover a lot of ground speedily and efficiently. It is also 
extremely flexible, cutting small plots, borders, around flower beds, trees 
and ca Pi and terraces with ease. Reasonable in price, economical, 
and dependable. May we send you detailed literature and arrange with 
our nearest Coldwell dealer for a demonstration on your grounds? 


Have You Seen The 
Coldwell Electric Mower? 


easy to operate as a vacuum cleaner.” Propels 
itech and mows as it goes. Connects to any electric 
outlet on either alternating or direct current. Cuts 
a 21 inch swath—% acre an hour. Automatic friction 
reel keeps wire always taut and out of the way 
of the machine and the operator. Mower by Cold- 
well Motor by General Electric ~Timken Tapered 


Roller Bearings. Especially useful for small plots, 
boulevard parkways, ete. To interested executives 
we will be pleased, upon request, to send complete 
detailed information or, better still, ask your local 


Coldwell dealer to show it to you in action. 


COLDWELL 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


Hand ~ Horse « Gasoline + Electric 


Coldwell Lawn Mower Co., Newburgh, N. Y., U. 
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will continue to serve the public the same as be- 
fore, even though the purchasing power of their 
salaries has shrunk and their standard of living 
has been reduced. But that will not go on indefi- 
nitely. One by one the veterans will drop by the 
wayside and new appointees will take their places. 
\nd these new appointees will not be as capable as 
their predecessors. Thus gradually will the qual- 

- the personnel deteriorate and the efficiency 
f the sree be lowered. All that is needed to 
bring this about is the passage of time.” 

lhe author comments further 
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“It is especially unfortunate that professional 
and scientific workers have been among the most 
neglected. Municipal service in the United States 
has suffered in the past from the fact that profes- 
sional men and women were not admitted to it in 
sufficient numbers. Too much of the work that 
required the hand and brain of the trained special- 
ist was left to the untrained layman. In recent 
years, to be sure, the tendency has been to make 
greater use of the professionally trained, but this 
tendency is sure to be checked if more liberal re- 


muneration is not offered.” 


Items from Here and There 


Citizens’ Smoke Abatement 
League Organized in St. Louis 


S a result of a recent public meeting en- 
smoke abatement sponsored by the St. Louis 
Section, American Society of Mechanical 
ngineers, that city is now assured of one of the 
ost determined campaigns in this direction that 
as yet been attempted. President W. A. Abbott 

the Society and Dr. O. P. Hood of the U. S. 
Hureau of Mines were among the several promi- 
nent speakers who addressed this meeting, and 
the audience of nearly 300 became thoroughly 
aroused to the gravity of the situation. 

There was immediately organized a Citizens’ 
Smoke Committee, made up of representatives of 
ver thirty leading civic and industrial organiza- 
tions, with Mayor Victor J. Miller as ex-officio 
member. 

This committee has in turn organized the Citi- 
ens Smoke Abatement League and has laid out 
an extensive program and means for carrying out 
the program. As an important adjunct to the re- 
search and educational work, a Smoke Abatement 
Exhibit will be opened at St. Louis in October, 
920. For this exhibit all the member organiza- 
tions will contribute toward the erection of a 
large structure which will be fitted with all sorts 

heating apparatus of the most approved 


smokeless” types. The Public Affairs Commit- 
tee of the St. Louis Section had an active part in 
ving out the program and will play a major 


part in its execution. 


Proposed River-Front Improve- 
ment Visualized 


7 il< method—too little used as yet—of visualiz- 

ing a proposed public improvement by means 

a model, is being employed by City Man- 

ger C. E. Douglas and City Engineer Waiter 
illen of Dubuque, Iowa. 

_\Vhen Manager Douglas resigned his post at 

ewport News, Va, and moved to the middie 


western city, he saw in the Mississippi River a 
potential factor for the development of all river 
cities. The improvement of the Dubuque river- 
front at once became a subject of interest. The 
Manager and the City Engineer outlined a general 
plan for this proposed improvement. The engi- 
neering department then set about to put this plan 
into visible form. A clay model oi the entire 
river-front was made, and the proposed improve- 
ments added. These included the construction of 
a drive along the water-front, and the filling of 
tracts which are now sloughs, thus making them 
available as industrial sites. 

The model was photographed and the photo- 
graphs were displayed at the waterways conycntion 
at the Twin Cities recently. They were later 
placed on display at Dubuque. The accompanying 
illustration, which somewhat resembles an auplane 
view, was taken in a workshop of the Dubuque 
City Engineering Department. 


Public Health Administration of 
Communities to Be Considered 
at American Health Congress 


MONG the many important features on the 
A program of the American Health Congress, 

to be held at Atlantic City, May 17-22, one 
of the most purposeful will be the session on the 
afternoon of the 21st, when the American Public 
Health Association, the American Child Health 
Association, the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, and the Conference of State and 
Provincial Health Authorities of North America 
meet together to consider the public health admin- 
istration of communities. Three plans for the 
health adminstration of cities will be described by 
the men who have developed them: Professor C.- 
E. A. Winslow, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, Dr. Murray 
P. Horwood, Dr. Harold H. Mitchel, Dr. B. 
Franklin Royer, Mr. Edward Stuart and Pro- 
fessor Ira V. Hiscock. A fourth health plan— 
for the county health organization—will be pre- 
sented by Dr. Joseph W. Mountin, Director of 
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1-Ton Truck (Chassis Only) 


550 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 











Modern Design assures 
Low Operating Costs 


Chevrolet’s modern design is 
your strongest assurance of 
dependable delivery at low cost. 


When you invest $550 in a 
Chevrolet one-ton truck chassis 
you get the strongest truck 
chassis available today at this 
low price. 


You get special truck type con- 
struction—heavy frame, extra- 
strong rear axle, heavy-leaved 
springs and over-sized brakes. 


You get the greater flexibility of 
Chevrolet 3-speed transmission 
—the abundant power of Chev- 
rolet’s valve-in-head motor— 
—the easier, safer handling of 
Chevrolet’s semi-reversible 
steering gear and the greater 
stability of springs, set parallel 
to the load. 


Only Chevrolet offers you these 
quality features in a one-ton 
truck chassis at $550. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CHEVROLET 


TRUCKS 
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Rural Sanitation, Board of Health, Jefferson City, 
Mo. Not only will these men describe their plans, 
but men and women engaged in health administra- 
tion in all parts of the country will be present and 
enter into a free discussion which can do more 
toward the evolution of public health standards 
than years of individual uncompared work. 

At the opening session of the American Child 
Health Association’s annual meeting, held in con- 
junction with the Congress, one of the important 
addresses will be that by Secretary of Commerce 
Herbert Hoover, on the topic “Preventable Loss 
of Life.” Subjects to be discussed at other ses- 
sions of the Congress will include “Light and 
Health,” “Newer Methods for the Control of 
Infectious Diseases,” “Venereal Disease,” “The 
Industrial Pollution of Water,” “Public Health 
Nursing,” and many other problems of importance 
to municipal officials and public health workers. 
The complete program is obtainable from the Na- 
tional Health Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 


Legislation Recommended by National 
Conference on City Planning 


MONG the resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning, in ses- 
sion at St. Petersburg, Fla., March 31, 1926, 

was the following: ; 
“Experience during the last year and discus- 
sions at the present Conference have emphasized, 
as never before, the fundamental importance of 
state enabling acts to effective city planning. 
Municipalities cannot avoid congestion, prevent 
misplaced streets, protect homes, provide safe and 
sufficient traffic facilities, and acquire adequate 


and permanent playgrounds without proper state 
legislation. We commend to the legislatures of 
the several states and to municipal officials and 
civic organizations interested in such legislation, 
the standard zoning enabling act prepared by the 
United States Department of Commerce, and the 
suggested model for a uniform vehicle code 
drafted by the Second National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety. The adoption, under 
competent legal advice, of such legislation and 
of other needed enabling acts will make possible 
the more rational development of our cities and 
metropolitan regions and the saving to future 
generations of social and economic costs beyond 
all computation.” 


EDUCATION IN CITY AND REGIONAL PLANNING 

At its West Palm Beach session on April 1, 
1926, the following resolution was adopted by the 
Conference: 

“Realizing that the destiny of community life of 
the future is dependent in large measure on the 
training in good citizenship of the youth of to- 
day, we respectfully suggest the importance of 
city and regional planning as a subject for inclu- 
sion in the curricula of secondary schools and 
comprehensive courses of at least a semester for 
undergraduates in the colleges. Through this 
means many young men and women would be in- 
spired and guided to an intelligent and active in- 
terest in civic affairs and community leadership. 
We believe also that the colleges and technical 
and professional schools could render service of 
great value to the cause of civic progress by 
offering special courses for students who may 
wish to qualify for city and regional planning 
activities as their life work.” 


Municipal Bond Market 


A Good Time for Cities to Sell Bonds 


URING the month of April, municipal bond 

prices reached the highest levels of the year. 

This was caused in a great measure by the 
growing scarcity of high-grade bonds on the mar- 
ket. The recent crash in the stock market and the 
deflation of the real estate and building boom has 
turned investors’ interest to the bond market, par- 
ticularly to municipals because of their inherent 
safety and stability, and is an important factor in 
the improving demand for conservative investment 
securities. 

The largest municipal bond sale of the month 
was the $25,000,000 City of Philadelphia loan, 
which was sold at a net interest cost to the city of 
4.28 per cent. Last December the same city floated 
an issue of bonds at a price which. was equivalent 
to a net interest rate of 4.36 per cent. 

This one sale was representative of the con- 
\inued advancement of the entire market since the 
first of the year. Another important issue offered 
during the month, which was indicative of the gen- 
eral trend of prices, was the Missouri offering on 
April 14. The issue, which amounted to $7,500,- 
000, was sold at a price to yield 4.15 per cent. 
This sale reflected a saving of 1/10 of 1 per cent 


in interest for a period of eighteen years in com- 
parison with the cost of the last indebtedness in- 
curred by the state. 

The subjoined list includes the important issues 
of the month and is offered as a guide to municipal 
bond values in various sections of the United 
States: 


Rate Yield 

Amount Municipality Maturity % % 

$1,150,000 Quincy, Mass..... 1927-1941 4 3.92 
1,290,000 New Bedford, 

i are 1927-1946 4 3.94 

1,000,000 Utica, N. Y...... 1927-1946 4.1 4.08 

1,000,000 St. Paul, Minn... 1956 4&4 4,12 

7,500,000 Missouri ......... 1933-1943 4% 4.15 
5,000,000 Chicago, Il., Sani- 

lt 1927-1946 4 4,22 


990,000 Cincinnati, O., City 
‘ - Sae 1927-1951 44 4.95 
25,000,000 Philadelphia, Pa.. 1976/1946 414 & 414 4.98 
1,413,000 Paterson, N. 1927-1930 44% 4.30 


) A 
500,000 Long Beach, Calif. 1943-1947 44% 4.49 
1,000,000 South Dakota..... 1931-1938 44 4.50 
625,000 Wilson Co., N. C. 1931-1955 4% 4.57 
500,000 Washington Subur. 
San. Dist., Md.. 1976/56 4% 

500,000 Alameda Co., Calif. 1946 5 
1,524,000 Miami Beach, Fla. 1927-1946 6%-6 
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Autocar Trucks 


because of their short wheel- 
base handiness and more even 
weight distribution, save 
money on every phase of road 
building. 








The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa. 
Established 1897 Branches in 51 cities 


Autocar 


wherever there are roads to build 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 


Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
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Water Purification Plants and Their Operation.—By 
Milton F. Stein, Sanitary Engineer. Third edition, re 
vised and enlarged. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York. 1926. XIV + 316 pp. Illustrations, diagrams 
and tables. $3.00. : ab 

It was the author’s purpose in first writing this book 
to make a manual containing the essential information 
which a filtration plant operator would require, plus 
enough matter of a more general nature to give the 
operator a proper perspective of his feld of work and 
io guide him in a further quest for <nowledge in his 
vocation. Adherence to this principle meant the dis- 
carding of considerable interesting, out non-essential 
matter from the original manuscript ard carcful weigh- 
ing of the value of additions and aiteraiions in the 
second and this, the third, edition. Of late years 
there have come into being theories and Jines of thonght 
in water purification practice whicn, while they have 
not as yet influenced the essentials, promise to do so 
in the near future and on which the inteiligent operator 
should be informed. To preserve tlie unity of purpose 
of the book, this matter has been added in the form 
of a number of appendices. These cover tae interpreta- 
tion of bactertslegion! tests, the colluidal theory in 
water purification and hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Changes in the text have been made waere current 
practices demand it and improvements in apparatus 
have been noted. This is a book which 1s considered 
as a ‘‘bible’’ by many water-works operators, and 
rightfully, because it is a thorough book containing the 
meat of the subject in a concise form. 


A Selection of Cases on the Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations.—By Charles W. Tooke. Callaghan and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 1926. XLIV + 1335 pp. $6.50. 

Mr. Tooke is Professor of Law in Georgetown Uni- 
versity, and his book consists of legal decisions se- 
lected for study and discussion by law students in the 
classroom. For this purpose it is admirable, covering 
not only the older branches of this subject, but, for 
the first time in such a collection, the newer develop- 
ments, such as city planning generally, including cases 
on the establishment of the city plan, excess con- 
demnation, zoning, and the regulation of billboards, 
To the practitioner in city planning and the student 
of civics, the book will be valuable on account of the 
inclusion of the latest cases on these subjects, and an 
admirable index. Altogether, it is the best collec- 
tion of cases on Municipal Corporations yet to appear. 


Newspapers in Community Service——By Norman J. 
Radder, Assistant Professor of Journalism, Indiana 
University. MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 1926. X + 269 pp. $3.00. 

The author has employed the trained newspaper 
man’s method of telling the story first, and analyzing 
it elsewhere in his publication. Without lengthy pre- 
liminaries, he recounts at once~the achievements of 
various newspapers along special lines of community 
service: Stimulating Civie Pride: Developing Parks 
and Playgrounds; Pointing the Way in Agriculture; 
Fostering Education and Entertainment; Housing and 
Health; In Behalf of Constructive Charity; The Edi- 
tor as Crusader; Information and Advice; The Wel- 
fare of the Newsboy. Under each of these chapter 
heads many phases of work and many specific in- 
stances of newspaper leadership are given. Nearly 
every one of the chapters in Part I (Achievements) 
ends with a list headed ‘‘Start Something!’’ made 
up of definite suggestions based on what has already 
been done. Part II (Ideals and Methods) shows what 
service’’ is, and how to formulate and carry out 
a service program, The appendices give lists of books 
and magazines on municipal problems. This book 
holds one's interest from the beginning because of 
the conerete evidence given as to the obligation and 
value of community service in journalism. 


River Straightening, Chicago, Ill.—Report by Citi- 
ens Committee. 44 quarto pp., besides inserts of maps 
and tables. September 9, 1925. Covering estimated 
construction costs, land valuations, rearrangement of 
property lines, and ownerships before and after river 
'raightening. (Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 

» City Hall, Chicago, Ill. Send postage.) 





The American Year Book: A Record of Events and 
Progress in the Year 1925.—Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, LL.D.; Associate Editor, William M. Schuyler; 
edited with the cooperation of a supervisory board re 
presenting national learned societies. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1926. XXXV + 1158 pp. $7.50. 

The eight divisions of the materia) surveyed in this 
volume are: Historical; American Government; Govern- 
mental Functions; Economics and Business; Social Con- 
ditions and Aims; Science Principles and Applications; 
The Humanities; Chronology and Necrology. The re 
search work on which this presentation is based is 
carried on by the American Year Book Corporation, 
composed of fifty learned societies. The contributors 
number about 270. The information is prepared and 
arranged in such a way as to make it easily found 
and understood by the busy person, and at the same 
time to summarize for the expert the progress in which 
he is most interested, while offering through its bibliog- 
raphies and its great scope the opportunity for wide 
study. It neglects no field of governmental, business, 
scientific, social, and intellectual advance, and through 
out makes its information vital by connecting it with 
the work of individuals. 


Disease Prevention.—By Herbert H. Waite, M. D., 
Professor of Bacteriology and Pathology, University 
of Nebraska. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 1926. X + 667 pp. $4.50. 

The student of this volume will find an overwhelm- 
ing collection of evidence as to the progress of knowl- 
edge which makes for life and health. Great are the 
attacking forces of disease, but with few exceptions, 
their sources and methods are now well understood, 
and intelligently dealt with. The book is not intended 
primarily for those who have had a medical or 
engineering education, but for public officials, social 
and hospital workers, students in educational in- 
stitutions, and the laity in general, with the idea that 
a wider knowledge of disease-causes and of methods 
of prevention should belong to all of us, and that not 
many of us can go to original sources for information. 
Considerable established historical material is given, 
with information about promising experimental pro- 
cedures. Diseases are classified as to the means of 
their transmission, and their clinical evidence is made 
plain. as a preliminary to the discussion of their pre- 
vention. Over a hundred pages are given to the 
chapter on the prevention of insect-borne diseases 
and there is important material on the prevention of 
milk-borne, water-borne, and _ soil-borne diseases. 


Outline of the Law of Municipal Corporations.—Ry 
Allen B. Flouton, Professor of Law, Brooklyn Law 
School. Published by the author, 305 Washington 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1926. XXVI + 239 pp. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Flouton’s book is a statement of the law of 
his chosen subject with special reference to New 
York State. In this age of specialization, texthooks 
devoted not only to the law of special subjects, but 
to that law as it exists in a special state, have been 
found necessary and are now numerous. While writ 
ten for the classroom, the book will be useful to the 
practicing lawyer. The many new developments of 
the law of municipalities make such a book as this 
timely. It is a pity that among these recent develop 
ments excess condemnation is not taken up at all 
and zoning, which has become so important, is treated 
so inadequately. 


The Terre Haute Foundation.—A Plan for the In 
dustrial Development of Terre Haute, Ind. Pocket size 
11 pp. The Foundation provides a means for the 
necessary financing of suitable enterprises, both those 
coming to Terre Haute and those already there whien 
should be developed. This booklet explains the prin 
ciples upon which the Foundation will operate It 
will have a capital stock of one million dollars—20,000 
shares of $50 each, the shares to be sold as generally 
as possible to the citizens of Terre Haute, so that the 
company shall be representative of the 
(Apply to the Foundation.) 


community. 
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arvia 


For Road ad (poetvuction 
Repair and Maintenance 





Highway experience at your service— 


INCE the first Tarvia road was 
built, highway engineers and Tarvia 
men have worked together. 


Each Tarvia field man has at his 
disposal a vast fund of road-building 
knowledge accumulated from reports 
and records from all parts of the 
country. He will gladly extend to 
you the opportunity to benefit from 
this accumulation of sound, practical 
experience. 


Get acquainted with the Tarvia field 
man in your district. Let him help you 
with your paving problems. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boaton 

St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
Detroit Kansas City Birmingham Dallas 
Minneapolis Salt Lake City Bethlehem Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Raltimore Syracuse New Orleans Rochester 
Providence Buffalo 


In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


Montreal Torento Winnipeg Vancouver 
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Survey and in the United 
States, Lous by Paeefeee Kimball ubbard, Hon. 
Librarian, Ameri City P Institute. 30 pp. 


1926, issue of ye official organ 
i y , 
of - yn City Planning Institute and the Na- 
tional Conference on City Planning. Illustrated. The 
careful grouping of items of progress under the various 
divisions of the subject, the sweep of view, and the 
definite characterizations and interpretations of what 
has been accomplished, make this survey most interest- 
ing and valuable. The divisions are as follows: Inter- 
national Interest; Notable Events; Educational Work; 
State Activities ; ey and Metropolitan Planning; 
Comprehensive Plan rts; New Communities; Plan- 
ning Unbuilt Areas; pemer Highways and Street Traf- 
fic; Transit, ion, and Port Development; 
Parks and Recreation; Civic Centers and Civic Art; 
Future Plans. 75 cents. (Apply to City Planning 
Publishing Co., 9 Park Street, ton, Mass.) 


lied Municipal Sanitation—By V. M. Ehlers, 
cniel Bonltesy E eer; E. G. E Sanitary Engi- 
neer; and Ella G. White, Secretary; of the Division of 
Sanitary Rogecsehts State Health Department, Austin, 
Texas. Published by the Texas Association of Sani- 
tarians, Austin, Texas. 1925. XII + 167 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 


is is a non-technical textbook and a field book 
ot’ sanneni for local health officials, public health 
nurses, sanitary workers, and others. he divisions 
of its discussion are: Water; Sewage Disposal, Mos- 
quito Control; Milk Sanitation; Shellfish Protection; 
Camps, Parks, Swimming Pools; Problems of General 
Sanitation; and Educational Activities. it gives nich 
practical information in a direct and definite way, with 
inany illustrations, making the material of value not 
only within the state of Texas, but also to sanitarians 
elsewhere. 


Crime and Its Cure.—The Survey Graphic for March 
1, 1926, contains a p of articles on this subject. 
They are: Crime aves and Crime Remedies, by 
George W. Kirchwey; The Sieve of Justice, by —- a 

n 


mond Moley; ‘‘Send Th 


em Up’’—to What! by Aus 
H. MacCormick; Does Peshinnent Pay! by Charles 


Platt; and Vengeance—or Vision, by Karl A. Men- 
ninger, M. D. The first article reviews the whole crime 
situation; the second studies what happens between 
the arrest and the sentencing of the criminal, and the 
relation of public opinion to the conduct of the courts. 
Professor MacCormick shows how what is going on in 
prisons affects the continuance of crime; Dr. Platt 
presents a study of probation and le; and Dr. 
Menninger offers a psychiatrist's enge to lawyers, 
jailers and politicians. 30 cents. (Apply to Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th Street, New York.) 


A Major System of Streets for Evansville, Ind.—This 
is the first of a series of city planning studies for 
Evansville, and has been issued by the City Plan Com- 
mission. Harland Bartholomew is the City Plan En- 
gineer, and E. O. Mills and L. D. Tilton are his as- 
sociates. 56 quarto pp. The main part of the report 
consists of a series of tes dealing with specific ele- 
ments of the study, with facing pages of comment and 
explanation. The appendices give a list of major 
streets for Evansville and vicinity, with details; the 
rules of the City Plan Commission for the subdivision 
of land; suggested eo ay in street names within the 
city limits; and a synees s of the Indiana City Planning 
Law. (Apply to the City Plan Commission.) 


ag Conditions for Small-Wage Earners in Chicago. 
By Elizabeth A. Hughes, Bureau of Social Surveys, 
Department of Publie Welfare, Chicago, Ill. 1925. 
62 pp. lustrated. This is a study of the living 
conditions of the Negro and Mexican emigrants who 
have come to Chicago within the past few years to 
fll the gap in industry made by the lack of im- 
tigrants from Europe. Chicago needed these workers, 
‘ut made no preparation for sanitary housing that was 
within their power to pay for. (Apvly to Mary E. 
McDowell, Commissioner of Public Welfare.) 


Technique of Planning Public Dinners.—aAn article 
under the title, ‘‘Dinner Is Served,’’ in Better Times 
for March 1, 1926. It shows the technique which this 
publication has developed for managing its big annual 
party—how hotel arrangements are made and publicity 
planned, and the method of handling reservations and 
seating. Enlivening and practical. (Apply to Better 
‘imes, 100 Gold Street, New York.) 


Communicable Diseases.—The October-November-De- 
cember, 1925, issue of The Commonwealth, published by 
‘he Massachusetts Department of Public Health. ial 
: ommunicable Diseases Number. 30 pp. (Apply to 

e 


reor, H. Bi t, 
— = ia Commissioner of Departmen 
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A Bibliography of Public Administration._By Sarah 
Greer, Lib an of the National Institute of Public 
Administration and New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Published by the National Institute of 
Public Administration, New York. 1926. XIII + 
238 pp. $2.00. 


The chapter divisions of this important and up-to- 
date bibli hy are as follows: General Admin- 
istration; Political Parties and Elections; Civil Ser- 
vice and Employment Management. Public Finance; 
Public Works; Public Utilities; Public Health and 
Sanitation; Public Welfare; Public Safety and the 
Administration of Justice; Education. Each chapter 
contains many subdivisions, so that the framework 
of the book presents a clear analysis of the field. 
Few publications issued before 1915 have been in- 
eluded. A list is given of the more important sur- 
veys and administrative studies of the New York 
Bureau of Municipal Research, under the headings of 
Administrative Surveys—State and Municipal, Public 
Health Surveys, and Surveys of Police Departments. 


Pundamentals of Highway Traffic Regulation.—By 
William Phelps Eno. ublished by the Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Regulation, Inc. 1926. VIII 
+ 96 pp. is is the author’s fourth book on highway 
traffic regulation. He sets forth the advantages of 
standardizing the General Highway Traffic Regulations 
for Vehicles, with Safety Rules for Pedestrians, which 
were adopted for standardization as a police code by 
the Council of National Defense in 1919 and have 
been revised to January 1, 1926. These regulations 
are included in the book. There is a discussion of 
the necessity of educating drivers. and the duties of 
the ¢ Bureau of a Police Department are pre- 
sented. Penalties and traffic courts are briefly dealt 
with, and there is a section on licenses, permits regis- 
trations, and vehicle lights. Part II describes all sorts 
of devices used as t ¢ guides, and comments on their 
operation and efficiency. Part III deals with Special 

lighway Traffic Regulation. It opposes the synchro- 
nized block system and advocates as a substitute rotary 
traffic, which is illustrated with many diagrams. Con- 
siderable space is also given to the subject of storing 
or garaging of dead vehicles on roadways, with dia- 
rams. $3.00. (Apply to the Eno Foundation for 

ighway Traffic Regulation, Inc., Saugatuck, Conn.) 


Planning and Control of Me gr, - Shop 
Centers.—By J. C. Nichols, developer of Coun Bink 
District, Kansas City. 6 quarto Pp. in The Journal 
of Land & Public Utility Economics for January, 1926. 

me of the principles suggested are within the scope 
of city planning and zoning authorities; others may 
be the standards of real estate dealers who are build- 
ing or guiding the layout of additions to city areas. 
They all make for civic beauty and economic planning 
of land. $1.25. (Apply to A. W. Shaw Genmemen 
Cass, Huron and Erie Streets, Chicago, Ill.) 


The City Plan of Kenosha, Wis.—Submitted by Har- 
land B olomew, City Plan Engineer, and his as- 
sociates, to the City Council, City Planning Commis- 
sion, and City Manager, November 11, 1925. An 
elaborate report of 112 quarto pp. with ane views, 
plans, maps, and charts, presenting a complete and 
comprehensive city plan. Several features of it have 
been operative for some time. The civic center is 
more than half completed, and much progress has been 
made in connection with the major street plan. (Apply 


. _ Bartholomew, Compton Building, St. Louis, 
0. 


Renovation in a Pool Control—By W. D. 
Stovall, M. D., Fellow A. P. H. A., M. Starr Nichols, 


and Vera E. Vincent, of the Laboratory of Hygiene. 
Wisconsin State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 7 
pp. in the March, 1926, issue of the American Journal 
of Public Health. Illustrated. The problems con- 
sidered are: the use of a chemical disinfectant which 
will not only produce primary sterilization, but which 
can be added in such quantity that a residue is left 
which acts as a continuous disinfectant and maintains 
a water in the pool of as good quality as drinking 
water; the finding of some simple, easily applied deter- 
mination which can be used as a control test to re- 
place the more lengthy bacteriological tests now used. 
{Apply to the American Public Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York.) 


Official Pacts Concerning Your Taxes.—lIssued by P. 
J. Carr, County Treasurer, Cook County, Ill. 6-page 
folder fivins important facts concerning the assessing 
and collecti of taxes, which if acted upon will be 
to the convenience and financial benefit of the taxpayers 


of the ad (Apply to the County Treasurer, Chi- 
cago, 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER - - - 








HEAVY DUTY PNEUMATICS FOR FIRE APPARATUS 








Vew Fire Equipment of the 
Md., Depart- 
Firestone Heavy Duty 
Pneumatics 


Hagerstou n, 
ment. 


were specified. 





Where Dependability 
Is VITAL 


Rugged strength to bear the strains 
of emergency driving—to hold the 
road on sharp turns—to reduce side 
sway and insure greater safety and 
endurance. These are the qualities 
which cause leading fire departments 
to standardize on Firestone. 

The Firestone non-skid tread in- 
sures firm grip with positive traction 
under all weather conditions. The 
instant response to braking or 
acceleration adds security in traffic. 


MOST MILES 


Gum-dipping, the exclusive 
Firestone process, insulates 
every strand of every cord with live 
rubber, minimizing friction and 
destructive heat. The result is a tire 
of greater strength and capacity for 
rugged service. 


Your Firestone dealer can give 
you many interesting tire facts. See 
him and understand Firestone 
economy. 


PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


eTs ple 


se mentiotr 


ut 


American City 


Thank you. 
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North Carolina Section, American Water Works As- 
sociation.—-Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting 
and Third Water Purification Conference, held in Ashe- 
ville, N. C., September 13-15, 1925. 176 pp. Map of 
the public water-supplies. of North Carolina. A ver- 
batim account of the convention, with valuable dis- 
cussion. This is Volume 3, Number 1, of the Journal 
of the North Carolina Section. (Apply to Earle G. 
McConnell, Chairman, Publications Committee, Mees & 
Mees, 616 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C.) 

Pension Systems for Municipal Employees.—By Clif- 
ton E, Hickok, City Manager, Alameda, Calif. 4 pp. 
in the February, 1926, issue of the City Manager 
Vagasine. A paper read before the last convention 
of the e of California Municipalities, at Lon 
Beach, Calif. A review of pension systems in gen 
and of Alameda’s experience, emphasizing the necessity 
of basing pension systems on actuarial advice rather 
than the interests of a group. (Apply to the magazine, 
Lawrence, Kans.) ‘ 

Conditions of Municipal Employment in Chicago.— 
By Leonard D. White. A Study in Morale. Submitt 
to the City Council of Chicago June 10, 1925. The 
study was made possible by the aid of research funds 
provided by the University of Chicago, mare the 
Committee on cal Community Research. 114 PP. 
The scope of the inquiry and its findings are given in 
the preface in condensed form and are definite, prac- 
tical, and stimulating. The whole report has a value 
beyond its local application, in its analysis of conditions 
and recommendations. (Apply to Al. F. Gorman, City 
Clerk.) 

Drinking Water, Sewage and Health——-A 4-page 
quarto folder issued by the Lake Michigan Sanitation 
Congress, 9119 Commercial Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
(Major Henry W. Lee, President.) Giving the opinions 
of a number of civic leaders as’ to the dangers of 
making open sewers out of our waterways, together 
with quotations from several newspapers on the sub- 
ject. (Apply te the Congress.) 

Industrial Survey of Punxsutawney, Pa.——Report of 
a survey made by the Punxsutawney Board of Trade, 
and compiled by the Secretary of the Board, T. O. 
Carrington, October, 1925. 18 pp. A presentation 
of the natural resources, the advantages, and facilities 
of the place as affecting the operation of industry. 
(Apply to the Board.) 

Parks as Investments.—aA little park history in sup- 
port of the program of city park and parkway exten- 
sions proposed by the Metropolitan Conference of Oity 
and State Park Authorities, and published with the 
cooperation of the New York State Association through 
ts Committee on State Park Plan. 8 pp. Illustrated. 

rhe propesed extensions will add 6,000 acres, almost 
two-thirds of the present area in parks, parkways and 
playgrounds, and will bring the total to 7% per cent 
f{ the area of the city—inadequate, but at least as 

uch as this generation can do to make up for the 
neglect of the past.’’ (Apply to the Department. of 
Varks, Arsenal, Central Park, New York.) 

Municipal Regulation of Fortune Telling.—-By Lorna 
|.. Lewis, Assistant and Librarian, Municipal Informa- 
tion Bureau, University Extension Division, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Information Report No. 
i6, January, 1926. 12 mimeographed pp. Some cities 
prohibit fortune telling as involving a serious problem 
and sometimes disastrous consequences; other cities 
license clairvoyants, with the idea of discouraging the 
practice. Thirty-five cities are classified in the tables 
given in this report, as to their lation of fortune 
telling, and typical ordinances are given in full. (Ap- 
ply to Ford H. MacGregor, Chief of the Bureau.) 

Civic Committee, Lowell Chamber of Commerce, 
Lowell, Mass.—Report of the Committee for the year 
1925. 32 pp. harts, tables. The Committee was 
initiated by the Chamber of Commerce in February, 
1925, for the purpose of studying the problem of in- 
creasing taxation, which is considered a serious handi- 
cap to the city’s industrial development. The findings 
and recommendations have been approved by the Board 

f Directors of the Chamber, and steps are being taken 

» make the report effective. (Apply to the Chamber.) 


Financial Statistics of Cities of 30,000 Population 
and Over: 1924.—A summary of 248 cities as to their 
assessed valuation of property, levies of general prop- 
y taxes, total revenues, governmental-cost payments, 
i net debt. Tables. 21 pp. (Apply to the Bureau 
‘he Census, Department of Commerce, Washington, 


) 


uternational Association of Street Sanitation Of- 
\als.—Report of the Proceedings of the Sixth Annual 
erence of the Association, held in Chicago January 
Il and 12, 1926, oi pe. (Apply to the Secretary of 
* Association, A. M. Anderson, 10 South LaSalle 
Chicago, TIL.) 
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—» of a Study of Highway Traffic and the High- 
way System of Cook County, ois.—By the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads and the Cook County 
Highway Department. 1925. 96 quarto pp. besides 
folded map inserts. Other maps, and views and tables. 
The conclusions are based upon the present density, 
type, loading and distribution of t © units on the 
highw: in the area, upon present population and 
popu m trends, 7 predicted future traffic, and 
be an economic and physical analysis of other factors 
ecting a highway improvement program. (A 
the 7c — Reference Library, 1005 City Hall 
cago, Ill, md postage.) 
Hospitals.—By Wayne C. Nason, Assistant Eco- 
nomic Analyst, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 
8S. Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1485. 46 pp. Illustrated. March, 1926. In 1908, 
60 per cent of the counties of the United States were 
without hospitals. County-tax, or public, community, 
township, or district hospitals were unknown. In 1909, 
Iowa took the lead in securing county public general 
hospitals, and since then rural community hospitals 
have become common. This pamphlet tells how such 
hospitals are secured and administered, and what they 


cost. 10 cents. (Apply to Government Printi Of- 
fice, Washington, D. 0) ys 


nly to 
Chi- 


Minnesota Electric Rates——Compiled by Esther 
Crandall, Librarian, Municpial Reference Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. Feb- 
ruary, 1926. Publication No. 7 of the League of 
Minnesota Municipalities. 35 pp. $1. The rates 
compiled are as of January 1, 1926, and were obtained 
directly from the municipalities and the power com- 
panies operating plants in the state; they were also 
verified by the original sources of the information. 
(Apply to the League, at the University.) 

The School as the People’s Clubhouse—By Harold 
O. Berg, Director of the Cleveland Recreation Council. 
Physi Education Series No. 6, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. ©. 1925. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 7 states have made the provision and 
supervision of civic, recreational, and social activities 
in the schools optional with the local boards of educa- 
tion. By a small expenditure of money the schools 
can be made the fo points of civic and community 
life. It is cheaper to enlarge school playgrounds than 
to buy new sites to be used for playgrounds only. 5 
cents. (Apply to Government Printing Office, ash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Salaries of High School Principals and City Superin- 
tendents of Schools in Wisconsin Cities. —Compiled by 
Lorna L. Lewis. Information Report No. 47, February, 
1926, published by the Munici Information Bureau 
of the University Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 6 mimeographed pp. The 
salaries are understood to be those of the year 1924- 
1925, but it is possible that in a few cases the salaries 
for 1925-1926 were given. (Apply to Ford H. Mac- 
Gregor, Chief of the Bureau.) 

Americanization Bureau, Service Citizens of Dele- 
ware.—Report for 1924-1925. Bulletin of the Service 
Citizens of Delaware, January, 1926. Prepared by 
Grace D. Brewer, Director of the Bureau. There is 
a Foreword (March 8, 1926) by Hugh M. Morris, 
United States District Judge, District of Delaware, 
expressing appreciation of the ideals and achievements 
of those who are working for the improvement of 
social conditions in Delaware. The report presents 
in an interesting way the work which the Bureau is 
doing for emigrants. 94 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to 
Delaware Americanization Committee, 2 East Ninth 
Street, Wilmington, Del.) 


Reports Received 
Boston, Mass.—Annual Report, Public Works Depart- 
ment, 1924 
Cuicaco, Itt.—The Fire Department Ordinance of the 
City; Rules and Regulations of the Fire Department, 
1925 


Herximer, N. Y.—Annual Report, Municipal Commis- 
sion, year ended, February 28, 1925 

Horsincton, Kans.—Annual Report of the City, 1925 

Monee Teras.—Annualt Report, Police Department, 
192 

Los Ancetes, Cartr.—Annual Message of Mayor, Jan- 
uary 4, 1926 

Muttnoman County, Ore.—Budget Facts and Financial 
Statistics, 1926 

Pontiac, Micu.—Annual Report, City Manager, 1925 

— Ore.—Annual Report, Bureau of Records, 


San Dreco, Catir.—Annual Report, City Auditor, 1925 


Sioux Fa.zrs, S. Dax.—Information Book, Light Depart- 
ment, 1925 


Wesrerty, R. I.—Annual Reports of the Town, 1925 
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7 ir Coming! 
= thesummer 
thirst 


—that’s the time 
when the parks and 
playgrounds become 
crowded — that’s 
when Rundle- 
Spence Vertico- 
Slant ‘‘health bub- 
blers’’ are needed 
most. Every city 
should be equipped 
to meet the summer 
thirst. 


No matter how many people 
drink from R-S Vertico-Slant 
Fountains — everyone must 
drink sanitarily. The R-S noz- 
zle enforces sanitation and 
cleanliness. The contamina- 
tion of lip-contact is positively 
prevented. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures and Sup- 
plies. Write for catalog with 
prices, specifications, and com- 
plete information. 


ey ~ ' 
Be 


fede epionaee 





RUNDLE -SPENCE MFG. CO. 
53 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 











Send for 





Convenience 


HE first Hotel from any 
railroad terminal in 
Cleveland is Hotel Cleveland. 


All the important trolley and 
bus lines have terminal loops at 
the Public Square. 


Facing the Public Square, 
Hotel Cleveland is within sight 
of all the large banks, broker- 
age offices, public buildings and 
department stores. 


From a comfortable room at 
Hotel Cleveland, you can reach 
any part of the city with the 
utmost convenience. 


Room Rates begin at $3.00 (with bath) 


Hotel Cleveland 


PUBLIC SQUARE CLEVELAND 
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New Illustrated Booklet showing 
advantages of Hotel Cleveland for Conventions. 








On the Calendar of Conventions 


May 10-18.—Atiantic City, N. J.. : 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. ‘ 

May 11.—Wasuincrton, D. C. c 5 en 
a Association of Commercial Organization 
Secretaries. Midyear meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter O. Lochner, Chamber of Commerce, Tren- 
ton, N. J. “— 

-18.—Wasuincron, D. C. ‘ 
yt of Commerce of the United States of America. 
Fourteenth annual meeting. Secretary, D. A. Skinner, 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

May 12-15.—Newark, N. J. ae 

ay Bo Physical Education Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Box G, High- 
land Station, Springfield, Mass. 

May 13-14.—CampBripce, Mass. ' 

Massachusetts Highway Association. Open-Air Road 
Building Machinery and Equipment Show. Secretary, 
Tohn M. McCarthy, Natick, Mass. 

May 13-15.—Wasutneton, D. C, in} 

Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, B. S. Barker, Atlanta, Ga. 
Week oF May 17.—Arttantic City, N. J. 

American Health Congress. Address: Sally Durham 
Hlanshue, Secretary, Committee on General Arrangements, 
National Health Council, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
May 17-20.—New York. 

American Association of Museums. Annual conven- 
tion. Executive Secretary, Laurence Vail Coleman, 2 
West 46th Street, New York. 

May 17-21.—Atrantic City, N. J. 

National Electric Light Association. Annual conven- 
tion and exhibition. Secretary, A. Jackson Marshall, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

May 28-26.—CLeveELanD, On10. : 

International Association of Policewomen. Annual 
meeting. President, Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle, 420 
Evening Star Building, Washington, D. C 
May 24-25.—Wasuineton D. C. ba 

Conference of State and Territorial Health Authorities. 
Address: United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

May 24-June 5.—Artzrantic City, N. J. ay a 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Biennial con- 
vention. General headquarters, 1734 N Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

May 25-26.—Corpus Curistt, Texas. , 

League of Texas Municipalities. Annual convention. 
Executve Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 815% Capitol 
Avenue, Houston, Texas. 

May 26-June 3.—Creverann Onno. : 

National Conference of Social Work (Secretary, Wil- 
liam H. Parker, 25 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio), 
and allied organizations such as American Association of 
Social Workers, American Association for Community 
Organization, and American Association of Hospital So- 
cial Workers. Annual conference. 

June 8-5—WrturaMsport, Pa. 2 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries Association. Mid- 
vear meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Raymond Woodrum, 
Chamber of Commerce, Norristown, Pa. 

June 5-7.—Burraro, N. Y. 

Conference of State Sanitary Engineers. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur P. Miller, Assistant 
Sanitary Engineer, U. S. Public Health Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

June 7-11.—Burrato, N. Y. 

American Water Works Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 43 City Hall, Rochester, 
N, ¥ 


June 8-11.—Tutsa, OKLA. 

National Association of Real Estate Boards. Annual 
onvention. Executive Secretary, Herbert U. Nelson, 
810 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

June 9-12.—Los Anceres, Cattr. 

Vational Association of Purchasing Agents. Annual 
nvention and Informashow. Secretary, W. L. Chand- 
ler, Woolworth Building, New York. 

Tune 12-18.—Putrapecpnta, Pa. 

American Association of Engineers. Annual conven- 

n. Acting Secretary, Miss M. E. McIver, 63 East 
\dams Street, Chicago, II. 
lUNE_13-18—Own Boarp S. S. RicHELtev, MontREAL To 

Ha! Ha! Bay 
nion of Municipalities of the Province of Quebec. 
nual convention. Secretary, R. Prieur, 326 Trans- 
portation Building, Montreal, Que. 


| 
4; 


June 14-16.—Hor Sprines, Ark. 
Ni Conference on State Parks. Annual meeting. 

Secretary, Beatrice M. Ward, 905 Union Trust Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C 

June 16-18.—Scuenectapy, N. Y. 

Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials of the 
State of New York. Annual conference. Secretary, Wil- 
liam P. Capes, City Hall, Albany, N. Y. 

June 21-June 25.—Artantic City, N. J. 

merican Society for Testing Materials. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 22-24.—Virointa, MINN. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. Annual meeting. 
Executive etary, Morris B. Lambie, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 22-24.—Mancuester N. H. 

New England Association of Fire Chiefs. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Chief John W. O’Hearn, Water- 
town, Mass. 

June 28-Jury 1.—San Francisco, Catir. 

American Society of Mechanical Enginecrs. Spring 
meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

June 28-Juty 1—Mit_wavuxee, Wis. 

Smoke Prevention Association. Annual convention. 
Secretary, Frank A. Chambers, Room 1411, City Hall, 
Chicago, Il. 

Jury 14-16.—Seattie, Wasu. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Summer meet- 
ing. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

Jury 19-22.—Cuicaco Int. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George Black, Chief of Police, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Jury 20-22.—Kansas City, Mo. 

National Association of Comptrollers and Accounting 
Officers. Annual meeting. Secretary, Mark M. Foote, 
Comptroller’s Office, 501 City Hall, Chicago, III. 

Ju y 26-28.—Curyenne, Wyo. 

Governors’ Conference. Amnual conference.  Secre- 
tary, Cary A. Hardee, Live Oak, Fla. 
Avucust 16-28.—Evanston, I. 

National School for Commercial and Trade Executives. 
Address: John N. Van der Vries, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, 801 Otis Building, Chicago, II. 
SEPTEMBER.—VIENNA, AUSTRIA 

International Conference on Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. Address: H. Chapman, Organizing Secretary, In- 
ternational Federation for Town and Country Planning 
and Garden Cities, 3 Gray’s Inn Place, London, W. C. 
1, England. 

SEPTEMBER 6-13.—MILan, ITALY. 

International Road Congress. Secretary General, M. 
Le Gavrian, Permanent International Association of Road 
Congresses, 1 Avenue d’Iena, Paris, France. 

SEPTEMBER 21-24.—AsneEvitie, N. C. 

International Association of Municipal Electricians. An- 
nual convention. Secretary, Erwin H. Benz, Municipal 
Building, West New York, N. J. 

Octoper 11-14.—Burrato, N. Y. 

American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, Homer N. Calver, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York. 

Octoper 19-22.—New Orieans Ta. 

International Association of Fire Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, James J. Mulcahey, City Hall, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Octoper 24-27.—PitrspurcH, Pa. 

National Association of Commercial Organization Sec- 
retaries. Amnual meeting. Secretary, James J. Mul- 
cahey, City Hall, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Octoser 25-28.—Hovuston, Texas 
American Institute of Park Executives. Annual con- 


vention. Executive Secretary, Will O. Doolittle. Box 
432, Rockford, IM. 


OcToBER 25-29.—Detrotr Mic. 

National Safety Council Annual Safety Congress. 
Managing Director, W. H. Cameron, 168 North Mich 
igan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

NovEMBER 8-12.—Wasuincton D. C. 
American Society for Municipal Improvements.  An- 


nual convention. Secretary, C. W. S. Samelman, 3817 
Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Lycoming Hotel, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


$300,000 From 
Tourists in 1925! 


Wm. S. Milliner, Secy 
Chamber of Commerce 
Williamsport, Pa. 


“The value of The Lycoming Hotel to Williamsport can 
definitely be measured in dollars and cents. Tourists alone, 
last year brought us $300,000 of outside money because of 
our excellent hotel facilities,” says Wm. S. Milliner, Sec’y 
of the Williamsport, Pa., Chamber of Commerce. 


Of course The Lycoming, one of Pennsylvania’s most 
favorably known hotels, was Hockenbury financed. 


Travelers today demand the best in hote! facilities. If 
they aren’t available in your town, these travelers pass on 
to the next town, spending there the money that should 
have gone to your merchants. Thus, you pay for a new 
hotel in lost profits! 


Last year alone, the Hockenbury organization financed 31 
community built hotels in all parts of the country. The 
same can be done for your community. 


THE FINANCIALIST, a journal of community hotel 
financing, will be sent gratis. Ask that your name be 
placed on complimentary American City list ‘A-5”—no 
obligations are entailed! It may mean a modern hotel for 
your city! 


The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM Ine. 


HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA 
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News and Illustrations 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned 
with the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public 
Improvement Undertakings 
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A Code Siren for Fire-Alarm Service 


An electric siren which is equipped with sound 
intensifiers, screens to keep out birds and foreign 
matter, and is practically weather-proof, has been 
developed for use with a fire-alarm code by the 
Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. This code siren is operated by a special 
type of code motor giving it rapid acceleration and 
vet the sound is stopped abruptly. The blast must 
not be a gradual dying down of sound, but must 
be cut off instantly as with a steam whistle to be 
effective. The Sterling code siren is equipped 
with a large combination electro-mechanical brake 
to provide the instant stopping. This brake, while 
huilt under exclusive Sterling patents, is designed 
along the lines of brakes used on high-speed pas- 
senger elevators and is just as reliable and effec- 
tive, according to the manufacturers. 





A STERLING FIRE-ALARM SIREN 


The method employed to blow codes with the 
Sterling siren does not put any extra load on the 
motor, for when the siren is being stopped the 
power to the motor is shut off. This action is 
positively controlled by an automatic governor, 
setting up less strain than stopping the motor by 
phase changing or reversing the flow of electric 
current, 

There are three ways in which numbers can be 
lown with this code siren. First, manually, by 
ising a hand switch by which the blast of the siren 
s blown by closing the switch, and the sound in- 
stantly stopped by throwing the switch lever to 
the reverse position. This operation is repeated 
s many times as is necessary, according to the 

de number that is being blown. When not being 
used, the lever of the switch is left in neutral posi- 

With this system the only equipment re- 
quired is the code siren and the hand switch. 
Second, the code may be blown by using a central 
tion transmitter. This semi-automatic system 
used where an operator is on duty all the time, 

‘her a telephone operator or a central station 

The alarm is received over the telephone, 
the operator selects the code wheel represent- 
the district where the fire is located, places it 

the transmitter and pulls the lever, and the cod 
listrict number is blown two rounds. ; 
he third method, or full automatic system, pro- 

for the equipment of the community with a 
erade type of fire-alarm box. Any one can 
| in the alarm of fire from any box in the 


system. To do so it is necessary only to break the 
glass door and pull the lever. Each box blows its 
own number twice. Any number of boxes may be 
used, and all operate through a single loop system, 
which greatly lowers the cost of wiring. No 
batteries are required. 


Two Cities to Equip with 
Ahrens-Fox Engines 


Hamilton, Ohio, has placed an order with the 
Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, according to John P. Ahrens, Vice-Presi- 
dent, for two 1,000-gallon pumpers and one 750- 
gallon pumper, while Charleston, S. C., has pur- 
chased two triple-combination pumping engines of 
750 gallons per minute capacity each. 


Goulds Pumps, Incorporated 


Effective April 1, 1926, The Goulds Manufac- 
turing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y., changed its 
name to Goulds Pumps, Inc. In 1869, when the 
company was incorporated as the Goulds Manu- 
facturing Company, it built a wide variety of 
products, but today it builds Goulds pumps solely. 
It was considered an advantage to link the prod- 
uct and corporate name, so it has been changed 
10 Goulds Pumps, Inc. There is no change in 
organization,’ business policy, or ownership. The 
Board of Directors, officers, managers, and per- 
sonnel remain the same. 


Special Train to A. W. W. A. 
Buffalo Meeting 


Arrangements have been made for a_ special 
train leaving the Pennsylvania Station, New York, 
at 8:50 A.M., Eastern Standard time, Sunday, 
June 6, via the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and arriv- 
ing in Buffalo at 7:55 P.M., for American Water 
Works Association members in the New York ter- 
ritory. Further information may be secured from 
the Chairman of the Transportation Committee of 
the Association, Walter H. Van Winkle, so. Church 
Street, New York, or from the other committee 
members: W. E. Cox, Neptune Meter Company, 
565 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago, IIL; 
T. C. Clifford, Pittsburgh Meter Company, 7800 
Susquehanna Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Stephen H. 
Taylor, Superintendent, New Bedford Water De- 
partment, New Bedford, Mass.; Joseph W. Ivy, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 1715-1717 
Scaritt Building, Kansas City, Mo.; H. M. Lofton, 
Columbian Iron Works, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Fred 
W. Schultz, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York; 
or C. R. Knowles, General Superintendent, Illinois 
Central Railroad Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Members going to Buffalo other than from New 
York City should apply to the committeeman near- 
est to them to determine the special arrangements 
which have been made for that district, 
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Texas 264 Louisiana 88 Connecticut 

Michigan 260 Tennessee 77 Mississippi « 17 
Nebraska 254 lowa 74 South Carolina 17 
Florida 242 Illinois 69 West Virginia 17 
Massachusetts 235 Oregon 58 South Dakota 17 
Ohio 196 Indiana 55 Arkansas 16 
Wisconsin 186 Montana - 46 Kansas 16 
New York 176 North Carolina 36 Maryland 16 
Minnesota 160 Oklahoma 35 Delaware 16 
Pennsylvania . 159 Kentucky 34 Maine i « 
Missouri . . . 119 Utah 28 New Hampshire . 12 
Georgia . . . 123 Alabama 26 North Dakota . 12 
California . . 109 Colorado 26 Vermont... 6 
New Jersey . . 106 Wyoming — New Mexico . & 
Virginia . .. 101 Idaho DD eee ss + sa oe 
Washington . . 94 Arizona 18 oR en a 





CANADA (Ontario 
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. 94 — Manitoba 







- 49 — Quebec . 1) 144 


Wehr Fordson Highway Patrol 


The high opinion in which the Wehr 
One Man Fordson Powered Grader and 
Scarifier is held by highway experts 
everywhere is conclusively evidenced by 
this roll call of states now Wehr Fordson 
highway patrolled. 


From Texas to Canada, from Maine to 
California, a stupendous road mileage 
is made better and kept better because 
of the inherently correct design, strong, 
rugged construction and highly effi- 
cient and low cost performance of the 
Wehr. 


Operating in all climates, in all seasons 
and under every conceivable condition, 
these 4000 Wehr Graders are effectively 
cutting road building and road mending 
costs a full 75%. 


WEHR COMPANY 


— 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


This great saving is made possible by 
the fact that with the Wehr Fordson 
Highway Patrol, twenty miles of road 
can be maintained in first-class shape 
for no greater cost than that required to 
maintain only five miles with drawn 
type equipment. 


It is for this reason, and because of the 
peaver results obtained with Wehr by 

ebraska townships and counties, that 
the Nebraska State Highway Depart- 
ment has just purchased 77 Wehrs, 
which places this state in third position 
in the Wehr roll call. 


To individual contractors, town, city, 
county and state highway commis- 
sioners, the Wehr story of results is an 
Write for it. 


interesting one. 
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A Snow Loader That Cleans the Road 
at 15 Miles per Hour 


Engineers and street-cleaning departments in 
he snow belt are practically unanimous in their 
agreement that snow must be removed from city 
streets as quickly as possible before it turns to 
‘lue ice and requires pick and shovel for removal. 
Frequently, however, it is impossible to do this 
before the major portion of the snow turns to 
white snow ice. The Fox Snow Loader, 2 Lom- 
bardy Street, Newark, N. J., has been developed 
for handling this whité snow ice. This machine, 
which is mounted on a 4-wheel truck, grinds up 
the snow by means of its front paddles, which 
travel at a rate of 100 revolutions per minute and 
ire 30 inches in diameter, cutting a swath 72 
inches wide and pushing the snow to the center 
ind onto the escalator, which carries it up and 
lelivers it to a truck through a swiveled chute. 


The Fox snow loader has been built primarily 
for snow work, but can be used for loading ashes, 
gravel, and sand the same as other machines, if 
desired. The Pennsylvania Highway Department 
has used these machines in opening up roads, for 
hy operating them at about 12 miles an hour, snow 
to within ™%-inch of the surface of the road can 
he cleaned off and thrown to the side of the road 
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by the swivel chute, thus speedily opening one 
traffic lane. On the return trip, another lane can 
be opened, which is sufficient to open most high 
ways. On city streets quick work can be done 
by using the loader simply to throw the snow to 
the side of the street and then, on the last trip 
wheh the snow has been piled in the gutter, run- 
ning down the gutter slowly and loading into a 
line of waiting trucks. According to the Harris- 
burg Highway Commission, 124 trucks were 
loaded and removed in 80 minutes, including all 
of the waiting time. It was estimated that 600 
cubic yards of snow were taken away. 

The elevator or escalator can be raised or low- 
ered in 9 seconds, thus making it possible to move 
the machine quickly through restricted spaces. 
When the elevator is raised, the lower end of the 
chute is 9 feet 6 inches from the ground, and when 
the elevator is lowered, the height over all is 9 
feet 6 inches. The escalator is 28 feet long, 30 
inchés wide, and 18 feet deep, and travels at the 
rate of 170 feet per minute All the operations 
are controlled by the driver from his seat. The 
machine operates at a speed of from ™% to 15 
miles per hour, is driven by a Buda 6-cylinder 
motor, developing about 90 horse-power, and has 
a Brown-Lipe 7-speed transmission. It is equip- 
ped with Hyatt roller bearings throughout. 















































THE FOX SNOW LOADER IN VARIOUS POSES 
lop left.—Escalator lowered to pass under bridges and other obstructions. Top right.—Escalator raised and chute 
arranged to throw snow to one side. Bottom left.—Front of machine, showing saw-tooth cutters which push snow 
to center for raising by escalator. Bottom right.—The loader tackling a pile of frozen snow 
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13 years are as yesterday 


so far as the paving on Margret Street, Flint, Michigan, is 
concerned. The photograph shows that the Trinidad Native- 
lake Asphalt laid in 1913 is in a splendid state of preservation 
md with practically no expense for maintenance. 

lrinidad being a product of nature withstands the chang- 
ing weather conditions and resists wear in a way impossible 
with artificially-produced asphalts. Service tests have proved 
Trinidad streets to be long lasting, resilient, easy to clean and 
repair, free from noise, and low in maintenance cost. 

Another of our products—Bermudez Road Asphalt—is 
best adapted to the needs of road building. Write for interest- 
ing data 













The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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DOBBIE SULKY DERRICK HANDLING PIPE 


Sulky Derricks for Water-W orks 


The sulky derrick which is used so frequently in 
vater-works construction and for the laying of 
sewer pipe derives its name from the fact that it 
an be thrown out of gear and transported on its 
wn wheels. These wheels are fixed on the crank- 
shaft, and in the operation of the derrick take the 
lace of a cramk handle. The use of the wheels in 
isting the load is more convenient and rapid than 
use of the crank handle and raises a greater 
because of the increased leverage. In the 
. derrick manufactured by the Dobbie Foundry 
Machine Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., a simple 
ke is applied to the face of one wheel for low- 
The frames of these machines are made 
rom spruce timber, combining~ light weight with 
greatest comparative strength. The derricks 
made for almost any capacities from 3,500 
nds to 10,000 pounds. 
he machines themselves are light in weight and 
easily be lifted along the trench by the work- 
from length to length of the pipe as the work 


resses. 


New Street-Lighting Engineer 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
npany, South Bend, Ind., has announced the 
otion of A. L. Gottsche of the Street Light- 
Section to Street Lighting Engineer, assigned 
Tampa office. Mr. Gottsche was graduated 
the Mississippi A. & M. College in 1922 
degree in Electrical Engineering. Since 
time he has been with the Westinghouse Elec- 

Manufacturing Company. 


Steel Curb and Gutter 
Forms in Florida 


The Foundation Company, 120 Liberty 
Street, New York, recently ordered a carload 
of Heltzel steel curb and gutter and sidewalk 
forms for their work on the D. P. Davis prop- 
erties, St. Augustine, Fla. The total award of 
the job is in excess of $8,000,000 and covers a 
contract for the building and physical develop- 
ment of Davis Shores. 

The Foundation Company will pave the 
streets, lay the sidewalks, and build curbing, 
using steel forms mude by the Heltzel Steel 
Form & Iron Co., Warren, Ohio, for this 
work. They will install water and gas mains, 
all sewage disposal drains, erect lighting fix- 
tures, and put all power, light, and telephone 
wires in conduits, making them available for 
each lot owner at Davis Shores. There will 
be 44 miles of streets paved and 87.7 miles of 
sidewalks with the same amount of curbing. 
The streets will be 100, 80, and 60 feet in 
width, depending upon the amount of traffic 
for which they are designed. 

Other Florida developments on which Helt- 
zel steel forms are being used are the new city 
of Indrio just above Fort Pierce, Coral Gables, 
Seminole Estates, Pablo Beach, Venice, Jensen, 
and. practically all the subdivisions in and 
around Jacksonville, St. Petersburg, Tampa, 
and Winter Haven, as well as at Clearwater, 
Lake Worth, Palm Beach, and West Palm 
Beach. 


Water-Works Exhibits at 
Buffalo Convention 


The usual extensive exhibits of water-works 
equipment and materials will be held in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Hotel Statler, the headquarters 
of the American Water Works Association Con- 
vention, to be held in Buffalo, June 7-11, 1926 
Applications for exhibit space may be secured by 
members of the Water Works Manufacturers 
Association from J. E. O'Leary, Chairman, Ex- 
hibit . Committee, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
Company, 30 Church Street, New York City. 


Dewey Now General Manager 
of Wood Hoist 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body Company, 
7936 Riopelle Street, Detroit, Mich. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank H. Dewey as 
General Manager of the company. Mr. Dewey 
has a wide technical and executive experience, and 
for several years prior to coming to Detroit was 
a designer for the United States Navy. His 
first connection in Detroit was with the Packard 
Motor Car Company, for which he organized a 
special equipment department of the truck di- 
vision. Later he became Detroit representative of 
the Horizontal Hydraulic Hoist Company of Mil- 
waukee, which company in 1920 was purchased by 
Gar Wood and the business moved to Detroit and 
absorbed by the Wood Hydraulic Hoist & Body 
Company. Since this time Mr. Dewey has been 
associated with the company, for several years in 
the capacity of Assistant General Manager. 
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Wherever Concrete Is Used 


HE ADVANTAGES gained by 


employing a 

workability admixture in concrete are not 
confined to any one type of construction. Wherever 
strength, uniformity, water-tightness or finish of 
the final concrete are factors of importance an 
approved admixture readily pays its way—and 
more. 


It improves the workability of the mixture, so that 
concrete of relatively dry consistencies can success- 
fully be placed in intricate forms. It reduces the 


amount of manipulation necessary, effecting im- 
It prevents segregation 


portant savings of labor. 











during handling and placing, even when central 
mixing is employed. It aids greatly in “gunning” 
and “chuting” concrete. 


In a report of the Bureau of Standards’ Engineers 
on “The Economic Value of Admixtures” the ad- 
vantages of Celite are compared against other 
workabjlity agents. May we send you a copy? 


Address Celite Products Company, 11 Broadway, 
New York, or 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or 


140 Spear Street, San Francisco. 


















Stone and Webster Use Six Novo 
Hoists on Big Power House Job 


pa Novo LH Hoists are being used by Stone & Webster 
in constructing the new Philadelphia Electric Company 
plant at Philadelphia. 


pve 
NON fe 


This plant, one of the largest in the 
world, will have a generating ca- 
pacity of more than a million horse 
power. The buildings are approx- 
imately 100 feet high. The Novo 
LH Hoists place form lumber and 
reinforcing steel in the upper stories. 

Stone and Webster know indus- 
trial equipment. What they use 
must do the work. That is why 
they use Novo Hoists. 





Novo Hoists—Single and double 
drum, electric motor and gasoline 
drive, for pile-driving, steel-setting, 
clamshell bucket, platform elevators, 
concrete chuting equipment, etc. 

Novo Encines—1t% to 40 H.P. 

Novo Pumps—Centrifugal, dia- 
phragm and force. 


Ne esto. 
LANSING ~ MICHIGAN 
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New Community-Financed Hotel 
at Bradenton, Florida 


On April 13, the Hotel Dixie-Grande at Braden- 
ton, Fla., a community enterprise sponsored by 
the Board of Trade, was opened formally to the 
public. The hotel was financed by the Hocken- 
bury System, Inc, of Harrisburg, Pa., and is 
operated by the Griner Hotels, Inc., of Jackson- 
ville, Fla. The day’s program on the opening in- 
cluded an inspection of the buildirig by the di- 
rectors and later by the stockholders of the Com- 
munity Hotel Corporation and the public, a buffet 
luncheon for the directors, and a banquet in the 
evening, with addresses by Governor John W. 
Martin and other prominent guests. 


Double-Unit Flusher 


The savings which have been effected in street 
cleaning by the adoption of flushing have been re- 
markable. An eastern city which recently pur- 
chased additional flushing equipment reported 
through its Superintendent of Street Cleaning 
that the city more than paid for its entire street 
flusher equipment in the first year of its use by 
the abandonment of street sweeping and the neces- 
sary labor of patrolmen to pick up the sweepings 





_ | 
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which consumes about 10 gallons of gasoline and 
three pints of lubricating oil in eight hours. This 
engine delivers water at high pressure to the noz- 
zles mounted on both sides, and about the middle 
of the truck and at the front of the truck. The 
nozzels are made of two pieces and are controlled 
by levers placed on the dashboard or at the side of 
the driver’s seat. 

According to the specifications, a 600-gallon tank 
will flush about .600 lineal feet of street with the 
truck traveling at 6 miles per hour and with three 
of the nozzles open. The 1,800-gallon tank will 
flush about 1,800 feet of street. Based on a 
hydrant pressure of 60 pounds, it requires about 
3 minutes to fill a 1,200-gallon tank. 


A One-Man Motor Grader with 
Interchangeable Wheels 

Rapidly increasing attention to the pruper main- 
tenance of earth and gravel roads and a very 
rapid increase in snow removal in the northern 
states has created a need for more effective ma- 
chinery for both kinds of work. The Galion 
Fordson-powered one-man motor grader has been 
developed by the Galion Iron Works & Manufac- 
turing Company, Galion, Ohio, for this particu- 
lar kind of work. The newest Galion one-man 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC Works 
STREET CLEANING 


DOUBLE-UNIT FLUSHER, SHOWING ENTIRE EQUIPMENT INSIDE OF WHEELS AND 
COVER FOR PUMP RAISED 


iter they had been thrown to the gutter by the 
sweepers. 

Hvass double-unit flushers made by Chas. Hvass 
& Company, Inc., 508 East roth Street, New York, 
are built with steel elliptical tanks of 600 to 1,800 
gallons capacity with a 19-inch manhole on the 
top with removable cover and 2%-inch filling con- 
nection. A strainer pipe under the water inlet 
vith a removable plug is inserted to keep out sedi- 
ment. The tank also contains a separate com- 
partment for supplying water to cvol the pump 
motor. The housing encloses the motor and pump 

mnected to the tank, giving the entire wit an 
appearance of symmetry. Hvass equipment does 
ot project beyond the wheels or overhang the 
chassis frame at the rear. 

The pump, mounted forward of the tank and 
across the chassis frame, is a single-stage cen- 
trifugal with 4-inch suction and 3%-inch dis- 
harge, and has a large bronze impeller with 1%- 
inch diameter bronze bearing. The pump has a 
capacity of 500 gallons per minute at 45 pounds 
pressure at 1,000 r.p.m. The flusher engine is a 
4-cylinder, 4-cycle, heavy-duty, slow-speed unit, 


grader is known as the Galion “Standard.” In 
this machine sturdy strength is secured by an 8- 
inch frame and extra reinforcement throughout. 
A 16-inch wheelbase adds to its effectiveness in 
smoothing roads, and 30-inch lift wheels give 
the operator extra leverage in lifting the blade 
with the machine-cut worm gear. 

The operator is comfortably and safely seated 
where he can view all the work and the road 
ahead at a single glance. Both the seat and the 
steering wheel are easily adjustable to various 
operators. 

This one-man motor grader can be equipped 
with regular Fordson wheels or with dual rubber- 
tired wheels in the rear, using any standard make. 
For heavier work any standard crawlers for the 
Fordson may be used. A new idea which will 
appeal to many road maintenance men is the use 
of Galion roller wheels in the rear. This will 
permit the grading and rolling of an earth road 
in one operation. By adjusting the blade the spoil 


can be thrown into the wheel ruts, and the roller 
wheels following will roll it down, packing the 
earth firmly and leaving a solid, smooth surface. 











——— 
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You Can Do— 
Like Kalamazoo 


2 y, Times as Much Light on the 
Street and $7,000.00 Saved 
Annually 


| Neos ago Kalamazoo, Michigan, re- 
placed 673 arc-lamps with Holophane 
4-Way and 2-Way Refractors, at a total 
cost for the entire equipment of $11,600.00. 


The result was a saving of $7,000.00 yearly in 
operating expense, and an increase of light 
on the street of two and one-half times 
Reprints of an article from Electrical World 
describing the new Kalamazoo installation 
will be sent on request. 


Our engineers will gladly tell you what 
Holophane can do in your community. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY 
New York and Toronto 





HOLOPHANE 


DIRECTS LIGHT SCIENTIFICALLY 





Light distribution, as seen from 
above, of Holophane 4-Way and 
2-Way Refractors. 
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THE ZONE-LAC, A SIMPLIFIED TRAFFIC LINE- 
MARKING MACHINE 


A New Road-Marking Machine 

\ new road-marking machine that has made 
stonishing records in the service of the street 
lepartments of some of the large cities of south- 
ern California, has been placed on the market by 
the J. E. Bauer Company, 1921 Mission Road, Los 
\ngeles, Calif. This Zone-Lac street marker 
painted a traffic line 6 inches wide and 600 feet 
jong in 10 minutes, using only 1 gallon of Zone- 
lac Lacquer in the service of the Los Angeles 
County Road Department. 

his machine, operated by one man, is thus 
shown to do easily in one day the work that would 
require five men to do by hand. It also does a 
better job, because there is no overlapping as in 
and painting. Consequently, the paint takes only 
alf as long to dry. 

The Zone-Lac street marker is a portable, light, 
nd easily operated machine and rapidly spreads a 
strip of lacquer as a traffic line by means of sev- 
ral easily adjustable and inexpensively replaceable 
brushes. It may be adjusted to paint a line from 
2 to 12 inches in width. It is free from all com- 
plicated mechanism, is gravity-fed and hand con- 

olled, and has a paint reservoir with a capacity 

i 5 gallons. 


Thomson Meter Now a Subsidiary 
of Neptune 

The Lambert water-meter will hereafter be 
andled by the Thomson Meter Corporation, a 
ibsidiary of the Neptune Meter Company, 50 
East 42nd Street, New York City, according to 


s. D. Higley, Secretary, Thomson Meter Cor- 
oration. New and up-to-date machinery will be 
nstalled, factory methods improved, and every- 


thing possible done to give more efficient service 

in the future than has been possible in the past. 

lhe present management intends to increase the 

roduction and improve the manufacture and_ sale 

{ the Lambert products known to the trade as 
he Lambert meter, Lambert F. P. meter, cur- 
nt and duplex types. 


\ Panel to Control Sewage Pumps 


lhe panel shown in the accompanying illus- 
ation was built by the General Electric Com- 
ny, Schenectady, N. Y., to control three 4o- 
rsepower induction motors driving pumps in 
Philadelphia sewage system, and to provide 
switching two banks of transformers, which 
‘ply power for the motors. 
Pumping is controlled automatically by means 
pressure switches governing the number of 
tors in use. The power for running the three 
\wtors comes from two banks of transformers, one 
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50-kv.-amp. and the other 100-kv.-amp. By means 
of interlocks on the line contactors of each of 
the automatic starters, the 50-kv.-amp. trans- 
former bank is connected to the panel whenever 
one motor only is running. When two motors 
are in use, the 50-kv.-amp. bank is disconnected 
and the 100-kv.-amp. bank is switched in. When 
all three motors are running, both banks of trans- 
formers are used. 

The panel bases are of polished white Italian 
marble, each measuring 4 feet wide by 8 feet 
high. Two are now in use and a third is pro- 
vided for future expansion. All apparatus is 
finished in dull black and polished copper, the 
name plates being porcelain. The copper bus work 
is polished and lacquered, 

Among the devices mounted on the panels are 
three separate automatic resistance starters with 
current limit acceleration, pressure switches for 
control, and thermal relays for overload protec- 
tion. After coming through the transformer con 
tactors, the power goes through a four-pole air 
circuit-breaker which has an overload trip in each 
of the four circuits. In addition to the circuit 
breaker and transformer contactors, the panel has 
a volt-meter, an ammeter, a curve-drawing watt- 
meter, a watt-hour meter, a pressure gage, and 
an automatic starter for a 5-horsepower motor. 














CONTROL PANEL FOR AUTOMATIC SEWAGE 
PUMPING INSTALLATION, SHOWING BLANK 
PANEL FOR FUTURE EXTENSIONS 


Farey Made Montreal Manager 

Robert W. Hunt & Company, Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., has announced the appointment of its chemi- 
cal engineer, F. O. Farey, as Manager of its 
Montreal office. There will be no changes in the 
personnel of the offices in Toronto and Vancouver 


or in the conduct of the company’s inspection and 
testing work, 








—— 
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4 Ways in Which 
the Barber-Greene 





Digs More Feet Per Day 


On pipe line work Barber-Greenes have 
consistently maintained records of from 
5,000 to over 6,000 lineal feet per day. Nine 
digging speeds provide for equally fast work 
on tougher and deeper ditching. 

For the complete story on Barber-Greene 
Digging Speed send for Cutting Mains and 
Services. 





Shows Lower Costs 


On a public service job in Texas, a Barber- 
Greene dug some 9,000 feet of ditch at a cost 
of 4 and 1-10 cents per lineal foot. This 
figure includes all possible digging charges— 
depreciation, operation, supervision, re- 
pairs, delays and maintenance time. 

The figure of 4 and 1-10 cents per foot is 
about an average record—many Barber- 
Greene owners have shown lower ones. 
Cutting Mains and Services tells about 
Barber-Greene costs, too. 


BARBER-GREENE CO. 4 515W.ParkAv., Aurora, Ill. 
Representatives 4g, in Fifty Cities 


BARBER@® GREENE 


Portable Belt 


Coal Leaders . . 
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Cuts Digging Costs 


Conveyors 
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Cuts Service Laterals 


The Barber-Greene Vertical Boom makes 
moving a quick and easy job. It can be 
pulled out of a trench, or started into one, 
inaminute. And it digs laterals flush with 
the maintrench—andright uptothecurbfull 
depth and full depth down on the other side. 


Cutting Mains and Services can give you the 
complete story on the Barber-Greene’s 
ability to handle laterals and short run 
work at profit. 





Overload Release Protects Ditcher 


A Wisconsin trenching foreman once said 
of the Barber-Greene, *‘The d n thing is 
almost human.”’ 

He had seen the Barber-Greene walk up to a 
hidden pipe—and stop digging before either 
the pipe or the machine was hurt. And 
he had seen the Barber-Greene peck at roots 
and stones until they came out. 

The patented overload release does these 
things—how and why it does, are shown in 
Cutting Mainsand Services. Send for acopy. 





Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 


ee Automatic W Ditch Glepws ceo cere Coal Feeders 
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TWO 10-INCH MAXIM SILENCERS QUIETING 

EXHAUST NOISES AND PULSATIONS FROM TWO 

100-H.P. DIESEL ENGINES IN THE POWER-PLANT 
OF THE TOWN OF MIDDLETOWN, DELAWARE 


Do People Complain of Noise? 


Very often municipal authorities are confronted 
with noise problems that seem impossible of solu- 
tion except by drastic action. No official wants to 
arbitrarily force a manufacturer to close his plant 
or even to curtail operations because some ma- 
chine produces an objectionable noise. Yet some- 
how the complaints of nearby residents must be 
satisfied. Not always is it the private manufac- 
turer who is at fault. Sometimes it is the town 
or city itself that is operating the noisy machine. 
And the nearby residents have just as much right 
to complain against noises from the public plant 
as from the private plant. Yet the plant must 
operate. 

Some machine noises cannot be silenced, but 
wherever possible they should be. This is espe- 
cially true during hot weather when open win- 
dows seem to make the noises all the more ob- 
jectionable. And those noises .which continue 
day and night are the most annoying. However, 
noises from oil or gas engine exhausts and from 
compressor or blower intakes, noises from valve 
escapes and from uniflow engines—these noises 
can he silenced. 

Take oil engines for instance: the exhaust 
noises from these engines are very disagreeable 
and often a nuisance. Such noises have two ele- 
ments—one a “hooming,” which is caused by the 
sudden blast of exhaust gases against the atmos- 
phere, and the other, the noise caused by the rush 
of high velocity gases in the exhaust system. 
With compressors and blowers a different set of 
noises is encountered.. The intake to a _ recipro- 
ating compressor produces an unpleasant snor- 
ing, while that to a rotary blower produces a 
whine. Both noises are extremely annoying to 
the ears and to the nervous system. 

Then there is the element of air pulsations. 
These should not be confused with the mechanical 
vibrations of the machines. These air pulsations 
rave been known to rattle windows a quarter of 
a mile away. Just recently a prominent New 
York contractor was faced with the alternative 
if shutting down unless he could stop the vibra- 
tions caused by the air pulsations from the intakes 
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to two 1,300-foot compressors. Exhausts from 
internal combustion engines produce similar re- 
sults. 

It is not uncommon for operators of oil or gas 
engines to try to quiet them by exhausting into 
either pits or mufflers. Such devices not only are 
not effective noise-silencers but almost invariably 
produce an adverse effect upon the efficiency of 
the engine by building up back pressure. Muf- 
flers, for instance, have baffles and obstructions 
for the express purpose of hindering the gas flow 
so that it will not burst upon the atmosphere. Pits 
are really chambers with a confined and more or 
less inert body of gas which acts as a cushion 
to build up pressure. Also pits are invariably 
wrecked should gas explosions occur in them. 

The Maxim Silencer, designed and perfected by 
Hiram Percy Maxim, found its inception in the 
well-known Maxim Gun Silencer. The Maxims 
in their long study of sound waves saw a chance 
of applying the ideas used in the Gun Silencer to 
industrial noises. While the ideas in the Gun 
Silencer engendered the industrial Silencer, the 
principle of design is radically different. The 
Maxims recognized that the hindering of gases 
in a rifle discharge would have no effect on the 
bullet flight, but that the obstruction of exhaust 
gases in the case of an oil engine would have a 
serious adverse effect on the efficiency of the 
engine. 

This they kept well in mind in designing the 
industrial Silencer. In effect, this Silencer is a 
long pipe contracted into a compact unit. The 
long spiral passageway produces a pulling power 
on the exhaust manifold that would be like the 
pulling power of a long pipe. Yet this Silencer 
eliminates the noise, where a long pipe would 
amplify it. The elimination is in effect a trap- 
ping out by repeated reflections of the sound wave, 
which is entirely independent of the unhindered 
gas flow. In the case of compressors or blow- 
ers, the Silencer acts to smooth out the flow of 
air, at the same time trapping out the sound wave. 

The practical value of the Maxim Silencer has 
long since been proved by the several thousands 
of installations, quieting machines ranging from 
10-foot compressors to 3.000-h.p. diesel engines. 
It is merely a case of adapting the right model 
and size to the machine in question. 

There is little trouble in installing a Silencer, 
for the position makes no difference in its per 
formance. It may be installed vertically, horizon 
tallv, or at an angle to accommodate the room 
available. The only point to keep in mind is to 
allow sufficient head room to permit the with- 
drawal of the silencing unit for periodic cleaning 
of oils and carbons which may accumulate. 


It is essential that all the mechanical details 
of the machine he known before the proper 
Silencer can be selected. It makes considerable 
difference whether the engine he two-cvcle or 
four-cycle or the compressor be reciprocat 
ing or rotary. Each machine, while essentially a 
noise producer, has its individual characteristics, 
and these must be made known to the manufac 
turers of the Maxim Silencers 

Sometimes the noise may be unusual. but if it 
is an air, gas or steam noise, the Maxim Silenre: 
Company, 105 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn., 
will he glad to advise on the possibilities of quict- 
ing it. 
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In 


Rock Island 


the action of the Commit- 
tee of Property Owners and 
Board of Local Improve- 


ments in selecting King : 
aang Cote, Standards was in recogni- 
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KING 


Your City, Too, Can Have Well-Lighted Streets 


Write today for the complete information 
you will find in free Design Book No. 100 


KING COMPANY 


The World’s Foremost Manufacturer 
of Street Lighting Standards 
230 South Clark Street Chicago, Ill. 
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A CROSS BENDING TEST OF MONO-CAST CENTRIFUGAL CAST IRON PIPE LINE 
Many tests have been made by the American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., on Mono-Cast centrifugal 
pipe to secure reliable comparative tests and photo-micrographs. It has been found that the chill on the outside of 
the sand cast pipe is much deeper than on Mono-Cast, but that the graphite formation in the middle of the Mono- 
Cast pipe is not so coarse and not the tendency to form a continuous network as in the sand cast pipe. Ralph 
R. Silver, Manager, Department of Statistics and Public Service, states that Mono-Cast pipe has much greater 
niformity of structure throughout the section than sand cast pipe, indicating that the casting was not formed 
nder strain and the crystallization proceeded normally from outside to inside where any foreign bodies are 
rejected from the walls. In a casting cooling from both sides toward the middle, such inclusions are caught and held, 
thus forming a plane of weakness at that point 











A Day and Night Boulevard 
Stop Signal 





The latest member of the family 
oi traffic control signals manufac- 
tured by Lyle Signs, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is a boulevard stop sign 
with electrically illuminated _let- 
d ne ters and flashing red signal light. 








ned —_ The sign is made of extra-heavy 
~;~ Armco rust-resisting iron with the 

| \ letters carved clear through the 
[WT OMNI metal. Heavy opalite glass is se- 


curely fastened back of the letter 
Electric current can be taken from 
high-voltage power transmission 




















lines. This new sign is well made, | 

having strength to stand the hard : 

est use, and is rigidly attached to ’ 

a heavy pipe standard. | 

Steel Pipe Manufactured ’ 

by Are Welding ' 
At a guaranteed cost reduc 
ILLUMINATING tion of $3,000,000 actual work 
AND FLASHING has been started on the fabrication 
UNITS OF LYLE and laying of the steel pipe for the 
BOULEVARD STOP ew pipe line which will carry the 
SIGNAL entire water-supply of Oakland, 
Calif., for a distance of 90 miles 

through the mountains from the 

Mokelumne River. The Lincoln 

Electric Company. Cleveland, Ohio, | 

originators of the Stable-Arc weld- | 

THE NEW LYLE BOULEVARD STOP SIGNAL ing process, state that the entire | 
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ure ~ 
Way 
toReduce ‘ 
Traffic Fatalities 


QO: the number of people killed this year 












75% will die under the wheels of auto- 
mobiles in the streets of American 


Cities. Rural road collisions, upsets, grade- | 
U crossing accidents and smash-ups with street 
pon request we cars kill only 25% of the annual toll. The 


will send this book- greatest hazard, on the basis of authentic 
let full of interest- statistics, is walking—some call it “Jay- 
ing facts — FREE. walking’’—across the street. 


EARLY half the victims are children 

whose lives are snuffed out while play- 

ing in the streets or crossing thorough- 
fares en route to and from their homes. 
HERE is only one way to reduce auto- 
mobile fatalities! That is to prevent 
automobile accidents! 
You can help make your streets and high- 
ways safe for both pedestrians and motorists 
by the use of efficient and economical— 


KHEIM — 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 
SIGNALS 
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aving of $3,000,000 has been made possible through 
the fabrication of all of the steel pipe by this elec- 
ric welding process. At a price approximately 
35 per cent less than bid by firms specifying other 
types of steel pipe, the contract was awarded to 
the Steel Tank & Pipe Company, West Berkeley, 
Calif.. with the provision that the Stable-Arc 
welding be used for connections throughout fabri- 
cation. 

On the 15th of February the first sections of 
the 30-foot, 65-inch diameter pipe of steel plate 
varying in thickness from 3¢- to %-inch were 
completed by the electric welding process. On 
March 5, after they had been subjected to a wide 
variety of tests, the first sections were laid in the 
prepared test trenches and then joined by hand 
welding. Each section of the welded pipe is be- 
ing tested by hydraulic pressure up to nearly the 
elastic limit of the steel itself. While under such 
tension, every foot of the welding was struck with 
19-pound sledge, all of the welded sections com 
ing through without failure. 


A New 48-Box Police Signaling System 
The work of installing the new police signal- 
system at Knoxville, Tenn., has just been 
completed by the Gamewell Company, Newton 
Upper Falls, Mass. This installation contains 48 
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signal boxes, 48 flashlight controllers, a similar 
number each of recall lights and horns, and Type 
B central office equipment. The signal boxes are 
of the Exemplar type and provide a means for 
transmitting three distinct calls—one for duty re 
ports, one telephone, and one for emergency or 
wagon. The flashlights are equipped with red 
fresnal lenses, and the recall horns produce a sound 
of sufficient volume to be heard above traffic noise 
Each recall unit is controlled by a controller box, 
the mechanism of which is actuated by means of 
a recall transmitter located at police headquar 
ters. 

The central office equipment consists of a Type 
} desk, on which are mounted six patrol circuits, 
one primary flashlight panel, two secondary flash 
light panels, five telephone circuits, two test pan 
els, one charging panel, one clock, one transmitter, 
one 6-circuit register, one time and date stamp, 
one take-up reel, one desk telephone set, eighteen 
protectors, and one flashlight resistance unit, 
The desk itself is of art metal with an olive finish 
The electrical energy required for operating this 
equipment is derived from 180 cells of F. I. P. 
batteries mounted on a go-inch four-shelf battery 
rack. A motor generator is used for charging 
the battery. 
































; COMPLETING THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE TO CARRY AN EMERGENCY WOOD STAVE PIPE ACROSS A 

DEEP GORGE FOR THE UTICA, N. Y., WATER-SUPPLY 

; This photograph, furnished through the courtesy of F. E. Beck, Chief Engineer, Consolidated Water Supply Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., shows the workmen completing the wood stave pipe on the suspension bridge made of American 
Steel & Wire Company’s cable. Inasmuch as most of this work was done in zero weather and had to be rushed 
because of the dwindling reserve supply, it is generally considered by water-works men as one of the finest pieces 
of emergency work in the last few years, both on the part of manufacturers supplying equipment and on the part 

of the admirable organization of the water-works which did the actual work of installation 
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